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CHAPTER I. 



OX THE BEATEN TRACK. 



« 



So in such wise their journey was begun ; 
And so began short love and long decay, 
Sorrow that bides, and joy that fleets away." 



The time was the height of the tourists' 
season in Switzerland ; the hour was just 
after sunset, and the place was by the 
Falls of the Aare at Handeck. It was the 
last evening of sultry August, and as the 
day and the month were closing together, 
the sky that had been in the morning so 
blue, was obscured by drifting gray clouds 
which in the approaching twilight drew 
like a curtain across the golden glory of the 
setting sun. There was the stir and commo- 
tion of arriving and departing guests at the 
Handeck inn ; but a few minutes' walk dis- 
tant, at the bridge, all was quiet enough, 
except the eternal thunder of the water. 
There the arrowy Aarelenbach shoots 
down into the dark gorge, meeting half 
way the rush and roar of the white seething 
river, and the mingled streams dash head- 
long together into the black chasm, whose 
grim sides are crowned with clumps of 
sombre pines. 

There by the little wooden bridge, a 
young English girl was seated on a rock 
reading, or rather with a book on her lap, 
listening to the waterfall. All around her 
was the wildest and grandest, bleakest 



and loneliest of Nature's pictures— one of 
the few in which Art has as yet altered no 
outline, added no touch of civilization, in- 
troduced no so-called improvement. The 
rugged crests of the bare, gaunt mountains 
frowned above ; the pine trees moaned as 
they swayed in the wind ; and the great 
white waters thundered almost under her 
feet, down into the awful gorge whose 
depth of darkness they veiled with a mist 
of flying spray. 

The girl was not looking on the scene in 
all its twilight grandeur, but its influence 
was overshadowing her mind ; her eyes 
were bent on the printed pages of the book 
she held ; but the spell of the lonely moun- 
tains was on her brain, and the unchan"in<r, 
unceasing roar of the torrent seemed l ullin g 
her senses into a delicious trance. She 
looked up almost vexed when she heard 
footsteps coming down the path opposite 
her, and the well-known typical figure of 
the British tourist — with a scarlet guide- 
book, a knapsack, and a tall alpenstock- 
appeared in sight. The unconscious in- 
truder came on with a quick, elastic step) 
whistling the " Guards' Waltz," until ho 
perceived the quiet little figure seated 
reading a few yards from him, when the 
" Guards' Waltz" came to an abrupt 
conclusion, and the silenced vocalist 
stepped on to the bridge, and proceeded 
to survey the scenery through an ivory 
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opera-glass. Where Helen Brentham was 
sitting, at the farther end of the bridge, he 
could not well pass her, should he wish to 
go on to the shelf of ground beneath. 

"I am afraid I am in your way," she 
said, rising from her low rock-seat. 

" Not in the least! — pray don't move!" 
exclaimed the tall young tourist, cour- 
teously. "Allow me," he added, stoop- 
ing to pick up a loose leaf that fell from 
her book as she drew back for him to pass, 
having restored which, he cast a critical 
glance round from his new point of view. 

(l One gets a fine glimpse here ; this is 
one of the best falls ic Switzerland, second 
only to SchafFhauscn," he observed. 

"I have not seen Schaffhausen, but 
this is most glorious, I think/' she replied. 

The tourist, who seemed conversation- 
ally disposed, proceeded to draw compari- 
sons between the Giessbach, the Staub- 
bach, the Reichenbach, and several other 
"bachs," according to the wont of Brit- 
ish meeting British abroad, which circum- 
stances are perhaps amongst the most fa- 
vorable existing for starting and keeping 
up a conversation. Miss Brentham re- 
plied in shy monosyllables, once became 
enthusiastic upon the beauties of the Tosa 
Falls, and then, recollecting that she was 
speaking to an utter stranger, and that the 
magic formula of introduction had not been 
performed, relapsed into blushing silence. 

"Have you come up from Imhof to- 
day? " he asked. 

" No, down from the Grimsel." 

" So have I; but you were not there 
when I reached the Hospice at ten 
o'clock? " 

u No, we left at seven, before the sun 
grew strong." 

" Prudently avoiding the risk of a coup 
de soleil. Well, life is too short to run 
unnecessary hazards, particularly in these 
lonely regions, where I suspect doctors to 
be few and far between." 

"Yes," answered the young lady, du- 
biously, observing the gathering twilight, 
and wondering whether she ought to re- 
turn to the hotel. Perceiving her hesita- 



tion, he raised his hat courteously, and 
apologizing for "having disturbed her 
studies and detained her from her read- 
ing," he departed. 

Miss Brentham did not resume the in- 
terrupted study, but sat irresolutely turn- 
ing over the pages, listening to the torrent, 
and watching the stranger's head disap- 
pear behind the bushes. Soon , remember- 
ing that evening was closing fast, she rose 
up, crossed the bridge, and took her way 
along the steep narrow footpath to the ho- 
tel. The little chalet dignified by that 
name was full of stir and bustle ; a trio of 
mounted travellers with attendant guides 
had just ridden down from the Grimsel ; 
a huge mastiff dog and a herd of curly- 
tailed pigs were reconnoitring the new ar- 
rivals, preparations for whose benefit were 
actively going forward in kitchen and in 
dining-room. Standing outside the hotel, 
Helen saw her father and her acquaint- 
ance of the bridge, who, short as was the 
time since he had left her there, was al- 
ready deep in conversation of the stereo- 
typed sort with Major Brentham. 

"I always set down the monster hotels 
as a delusion and a snare," the younger 
tourist was remarking, " especially in Swit- 
zerland. I find it rather a relief than 
otherwise to escape from gas and Turkey 
carpets, velvet sofas and accomplished 
waiters of many languages, and ruralize 
for a night or two among the mountains in 
a rustic little shed like this." 

" They don't give you at all a bad din- 
ner here, though," said Major Brentham, 
" and a bottle of as good champagne as 
ever you tasted. The rooms are decent 
too, though there are not many of them." 

" There's no fear here of losing oneself 
in interminable corridors and mazes of 
labyrinthine passages. It requires a con- 
siderable organ of locality for a fellow to 
find his way about those monster hotels." 

"By George, yes! or to find any one 
else in them. I remember literally losing 
all my daughters once. We had all rooms 
in different parts of the premises — we 
were to be off by an early train, and in 
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the morning when I wanted to send for 
them and their baggage, the fellows asked 
me what number? I hadn't the least idea, 
and went off on as hopeless a search for 
my girls as if they had been scattered in 
different quarters of the globe, and the 
grinning idiot of a waiter laughing ! " con- 
cluded Major Brentham, his color rising 
at the recollection. 

"Yes," struck in Helen, laughingly, "I 
remember meeting papa wandering fran- 
tically about in search of his missing chil- 
dren. Even when he found me, we had 
neither of us the least idea where my sis- 
ters were. It was like * the Babes in the 
Wood.' We certainly need not appre- 
hend any such loss here." 

"Decidedly not," the young man ob- 
served ; " I believe that if any more trav- 
ellers should make their appearance here 
to-night, we shall have to encamp in the 
open air, and the song most appropriate to 
the occasion will be ' My lodging is on the 
cold ground.' As it is, I hear some of us 
are to be disposed of in the kitchen." 

* 'There was a time when I didn't ob- 
ject to sleeping out under the open sky, 
but I'm old enough now to prefer a good 
roof and a mattress. It's a good many 
years since I last encamped out of doors 

— I remember in the Punjaub campaign, 
many's the night I slept under the trees.'.' 
Major Brentham rambled away into In- 
dian reminiscences, and mounted the 
hobby-horse of his own past experiences, 
while his daughter and Ins new acquaint- 
ance listened with occasional inquiries or 
interjections. 

Helen had perched herself on the rough 
wooden mounting steps, and sat looking up 
into the gloom of the mountain pass, where 
the narrow foot track was now invisible, ob- 
literated by the gray twilight. The herd 
of goats were collecting together hard by, 
with their tinkling bells and pattering 
feet; the lamps were gleaming through 
the lattice windows of the inn, and over 
all — above the quiet shadowy pine-trees 

— the crescent moon peered faint and sil- 
very through the clouds, too much ob- 



scured by them to light up the mystery of 
the scene. Helen was at the age of sen- 
timent and poetry, and to her eyes the 
wild and lonely beauty of the hour and 
the place clothed all surroundings with 
the halo of its own romance. While Rey- 
nold Murray also, as he listened to the old 
Indian officer's reminiscences, cast many 
a glance on the daughter sitting by his 
side. His artistic eye appreciated the 
careless grace of the slender little figure, 
in its loose gray travelling-dress, and in the 
shadowy frame of the dark curls and gypsy 
hat, he could see, even in the dusky half 
light, that the upturned face was fair. 

They remained chatting outside the cha- 
let until Major Brentham suggested that 
the night air was chill, when they all three 
retreated into the dining-room — a primi- 
tive oblong apartment, where a ceiling was 
dispensed with as a useless luxury, and 
under the bare rafters, narrow rickety 
benches and long tables, with a stall for 
the sale of wood carvings, comprised the 
entire stock of furniture. No strip of cur- 
tain screened the lattice-paned windows, 
and of course in these regions carpets and 
cushions were comforts yet to be intro- 
duced. For the British tourist, although 
he had found out that high, bleak, yet 
lovely, lonely spot, although he dined or 
supped, and often condescended to sleep 
there, and had the name of " Handeck" 
stamped on the universal alpenstock — 
yet had not left the usual traces of his 
presence in the destruction of everything 
primitive and picturesque, and the erec- 
tion of a miniature city in the shape of a 
grand hotel, with a paved courtyard, noisy 
by night and day with rolling carriage- 
wheels. 

Major and Miss Brentham and Mr. 
Murray sat down to discuss what the 
iouse afforded of light refreshment, near 
the window — apart from some more guests 
who were collected at the other table : a 
motley assembly of various nations, Ages, 
and tongues, all fraternizing xmdefr the 
genial influence of cigars and cognac* Aft 
a little distance outside the windows, the 
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guides of all the various travellers — 
seated in a group under the trees — lifted 
up their voices and treated the party to 
an impromptu concert of the well-known 
Swiss airs. 

"That yodling is not unmusical/' ob- 
served Major Brentham, critically. 

"It is beautiful 1 " said Helen, rather 
reproachfully, deprecating his want of en- 
thusiasm. 

" It's in keeping with the look-out, ' ' re- 
* marked Mr. Murray ; " if they would ser- 
enade us in tliat way during the night, 
after the fashion of the ' waits,' it would 
add immensely to the romance of the 
thing." 

" I trust to Heaven they won't," ejacu- 
lated the Major fervently. "We have 
got to bo up early, to ride down to Imhof 
f before the sun gets too hot." 

" Do you remain at Imhof ? " 

u No, we go on to Rosenlaui to sleep." 

" That is my route too," said Mr. Mur- 
ray ; " Imhof is a capital place to dine at 
and break the journey." 

Neither of the three were displeased at 
finding their next day's plans were similar, 
and it was with a cordially expressed hope 
of meeting on the morrow that Major 
Brentham said " Good night," and walked 
away with his daughter to the little chalet, 
few steps off, where they were to sleep. 

Major Brentham had left active service 
for fourteen years, and since then had 
lived the luxurious, idle, and uncertain 
life of a man with nothing whatever to do, 
no tie to bind him permanently to any one 
spot, and with sufficient means to go wher- 
ever he chose and gratify his taste for 
wandering from place to place. He had 
four daughters, but his wife had died when 
the youngest was but a few weeks old, and 
the girls themselves did not chain him to 
his home. They made his fireside bright 
and pleasant when he was there, and 
when he was travelling or staying abroad, 
one of them was generally his companion. 
For those who were left behind, when their 
schooldays were over, a battalion of aunts, 
maiden and married, and of elderly cous- 



ins, were always ready to act as temporary 
guardians; the Brentham family being an 
extensive tree with numerous branches. 
Major Brentham was an affectionate 
father; he was seldom seen on his travels 
without one or other of his daughters, 
sometimes with two, and on grand occa- 
sions with the entire quartette. At the 
present time he had left London with all 
his children for a twelvemonth's sojourn 
on the Continent, had let his house for 
that period, and made his head-quarters 
at a select pension in Paris, where a wid- 
owed sister of his was staying. Thence 
he had taken excursions to various French 
watering-places, had made a tour in Brit- 
tany, and determined on occupying a few 
weeks of the high tourists' season by tak- 
ing Helen for a run through Switzerland. 
He was not a partial father; favoritism 
was not one of his paternal failings ; but 
if he had a special tenderness for any one 
of his " little girls," as he called them still, 
it was not as usually happens for the 
thoughtful, responsible eldest, nor the pet- 
ted child, the youngest, but for his pretty 
second daughter, Helen. She was of them 
all the likest to her mother, whose name 
she bore, and she was, partly on that ac- 
count, and partly for the sake of her own 
winning ways, the old officer's especial 
darling. 

The September morning dawns bright 
and clear. Outside the Ilandeck inn are 
heard the mules' and horses' trampling 
feet, as the guides lead them to their places, 
and strap their riders' parcels and port- 
manteaux to the saddles, and punish a 
playful mule for helping himself to a mouth- 
ful of his neighbor's mane. Inside, in the 
dingy salle a manger, Major Brentham and 
his daughter are gulping down nearly 
boiling coffee, and breaking their fast on 
a mouthful of hard bread, their appointed 
hour for starting having struck. Mr. Rey- 
nold Murray, who has also been partaking 
of a frugal morning meal, separated from 
them by the length of the table, rises as 
they rise, and they exchange " good-morn- 
ings" as they go out together. 
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Major Brentham, not disdaining the aid 
of mounting-steps, hoists himself leisurely 
into his saddle. Ilelen settles herself 
lightly on the back of a pensive-looking 
animal, slow in movement and depressed 
in spirits, who seems by no means " proud 
of his lovely burden " as it is the duty of 
tvery horse who carries a heroine to seem. 

" He mounted her on a milk-white steed, 
Himself on a dapple gray," 

observes Mr. Murray, as he gathers up the 
tcjis and offers them to her. 

* The lines would be very applicable if 
nry steed were only whitewashed. But, 
as i happens, they are both dapple-grays," 
repies Ilelen, taking the bridle with smil- 
ing thanks. Then the equestrians ride 
away-, and Mr. Murray, with a juvenile 
guid* carrying his coat and knapsack, fol- 
lows them on foot. 

The valley of Ilassli is looking its love- 
liest as they wind along its steep and 
rugged paths ; the sky above them is one 
vault of pure and perfect blue; against 
the azure background the sharp outlines 
and jagged curves of the mountain sum- 
mits stind out in bold relief. The usual 
accompaniments to the beauties of Swiss 
scenery abound there as elsewhere. A 
boy wilh a marmot that climbs up a pole 
— a hideous old man with a huge goitre 
and a tane squirrel — Swiss maidens of- 
fering baskets of unripe fruit — and breath- 
less performers on the Alpine horn — 
alternated assail the travellers as they 
pass. Th-jy are here stunned by the dis- 
charge of a cannon to wake the echoes, 
and there perseveringly followed by a small 
boy with a concertina, who is only to be got 
rid of at length by the transfer of all 
Helen's available small coin. 

The sun soon blazes down full upon 
their heads ; they seek the protection of 
veils and umbrellas in vain against the 
burning rays. It is with a sigh of relief 
and an exclamation of joy that they alight 
at the door of the Hof. 

Major Brentham orders dinner, and 
enters into friendly conversation with the 



landlord. Helen, presently finding her- 
self solitary in the dining-room, seeks the 
mild entertainment afforded by a case of 
carved wood knick-knacks for sale. She 
has been inspecting them for some little 
time, and the contemplation of chamois- 
horn paper-knives, brown bears holding 
match-boxes, and musical albums, is begin- 
ning to pall upon her, when somebody 
enters by the door behind her. A tall 
young fellow in a light shooting-coat, with 
a lithe, slightly-made, well-knit figure, a 
handsome face with fair wavy hair and 
blue eyes, and about him a general air of 
rather laziness than languor. 

Ilelen knows it is Reynold Murray be- 
fore she looks up, though as yet indeed 
she does not know him by his name. The 
color deepens on her cheek as he comes 
near her and leans carelessly against the 
carved bookcase. 

" I suppose you have been here some 
time" he says quietly, as if taking up a 
conversation dropped a minute before; 
" did you enjoy the ride ? " 

" Oh, yes ! it is such a glorious morn- 
ing ! We have not been here long ; I 
should not have thought you would have 
overtaken us so quickly." 

" I was not far behind you — almost in 
view of you the whole way. One does 
not get over the ground so very much 
quicker on horseback." 

" Particularly on such an animal as 
mine — he makes a practice of stopping to 
meditate at intervals." 

" Very naturally wishing to prolong the 
journey. Considering the burden he had 
the pleasure of carrying, no wonder, I'm 
sure. By his personal appearance I 
shouldn't have given him credit for so 
much good taste." 

" Because he was a horse, I suppose ? if 
he had been a donkey it would not have 
surprised you ? " she said, gayly. 

" Prettily put, but very severe. I al- 
ways knew I was like a donkey," observed 
Mr. Murray; "but I never had the faot 
presented so plainly to my face before." 

" But I did not say — I did not mean 
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that you — " began Helen, innocently, 
looking puzzled, then suddenly under- 
standing the inference she had not at first 
seen, she blushed and hesitated. Before 
she could finish her broken sentence, Ma- 
jor Brentham came in to inquire if din- 
ner were ready. 

Several other parties sat down at the 
long dining-table with them ; Major Bren- 
tham, his daughter, and their new ac- 
quaintance took their places together, and 
kept up an animated conversation from 
soup to dessert. Early in the afternoon Mr. 
Murray started on the continuation of his 
journey. Soon afterwards, when — (he 
horses being rested, the riders refreshed — 
the equestrians also rode off again, it was 
perhaps the fatigue of travelling or the 
apprehension of rain from the clouds that 
swept across the blue sky, which caused 
Helen to look forward so eagerly, with 
such pleasant anticipations, to their next 
halting-place, the Baths of Roscnlaui. 

The gathering clouds and the falling 
twilight were darkening the landscape to- 
gether when they reached their destina- 
tion, in company with Mr. Murray, whom 
they had overtaken ; but Helen's eyes 
were brighter and her girlish laugh rang 
clearer than even in the sunnv morning. 
The lonely hotel in the pine forest, miles 
away from any other human habitation, 
was no such solitude as would have glad- 
dened the heart of a misanthrope, notwith- 
standing its isolated position : that night 
it was full of travellers going to and coin- 
ing^rom all the quarters of the globe; and 
the little drawing-room to which they re- 
sorted in the evening held quite a snug little 
coterie of tourists. A blazing wood fire was 
crackling merrily on the hearth ; the lamps 
were lit, the windows and blinds closely 
6hut against the cold night air ; even the 
most solid iceberg of British reserve must 
have thawed in the genial atmosphere of 
the room. 

Major Brentham and Mr. Murray — who 
both wore the thinnest possible coating of 
national ice — melted into sociability im- 
mediately. They discussed military tac- 



tics with an Austrian officer, music with 
an Italian enthusiast, and wound up by a? 
grand political battle with an American. 
To these various debates Helen sat quietly 
listening, silently happy. She did not 
weary even when the subject of discussion 
was political ; and as a rule — I blush for 
her as I record it — politics tired her ex- 
ceedingly. But the evening seemed to 
her fir too short ; she lay down to sleep 
that night appreciating the excitement 
and delight of travelling as site had ne^er 
appreciated it before. 

The next day the anxious travellers, 
who threw open their shutters to see what 
manner of morning it might be, locked 
out on a sky piled with gloomy, omiious 
clouds and upon a landscape blurred by 
steadily descending torrents of rain. The 
consequences of which were that all those 
persons who had no particular motive for 
quitting Roscnlaui, and were in no hurry 
to pursue their journey, stayed there 
another day. Amongst these were Major 
and Misr. Brentham and Mr. MnrrLv. A 
rainy day in a strange hotel is generally 
the acme of dreariness ; but that cloudy 
and rainv day at Roscnlaui alwavs shone 
out in bright red letters in the calendar 
of IIcLn Brcntham's life. She *ook the 
opportunity of being alone in the dining- 
room once to open the visitors' book, and 
seek out the name of their new acquaint- 
ance. Sh'3 looked carefully down the column 
of autogranhs and decided that 

'* Reynold Murray; nation, England; 
residence, London ; destination, Grindel- 
wald," must be his entry in the ledger. 
She was considering the characteristic 
flexible handwriting, when the author of 
the interesting entry interrupted her. 

" I've a message from your father. Miss 
Brentham ; he thinks that although it 
rains, we might take a little salutary exer- 
cise c/i the scaffolding of that unfinished 
branch of the hotel ; there are plenty of 
beams to keep one's footing on." 

" Oh, I will come; I shall like it," said 
Helen rising with alacrity. 

" It is full of precipitous chasms, and 
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there is a smart) cool breeze whistling 
through it, so by a little stretch of imagi- 
nation, we may suppose ourselves to be 
fulfilling our original plans, and crossing 
the Scheideck to-day." 

" I had better provide myself with hat, 
cloak, and alpenstock then," remarked 
Helen. 

" Well, the last might be dispensed 
with, but I would strongly recommend the 
cloak ; it won't do for you to take cold, 
you know." 

In accordance with the original plan 
struck out by the combined ingenuity of 
Major Brentham and Mr. Murray, they 
spent nearly all the afternoon rambling 
from room to room and iloor to floor of 
the unfinished building. They ascended 
the skeleton frame-work of stair-cases, 
scrambled along scaffoldings of beams that 
would one day be ceilings, and perambu- 
lated the entire skeleton house. Major 
Brentham discoursed on architecture, Mr. 
Murray gathered for Helen long, trailing 
branches of wild raspberries that grew 
near the windows, and offered a ready 
hand to help her over every steep or un- 
certain step. The wind whistled round 
the lonely walls ; the rain beat in through 
the open window-frames ; the three tour- 
ists, whether taking their afternoon prom- 
enade about the halt-built dependance, or 
sipping coffee in the dining-room, or 
amusing themselves criticising the entries 
in the strangers' book, were careless of 
wind and weather. 

The next day they left Rosenlaui, and 
crossed the Scheideck, the long moun- 
tain ridge that lies between Rosenlaui and 
Grindelwald. Helen had a horse ; Major 
Brentham and Mr. Murray travelled on 
foot. 

The rain had ceased during the night, 
the clouds had dispersed, and a keen, 
fresh breeze was sweeping down from the 
heights. The path wound along beside 
the dark shadows of the solemn, silent 
pines, beyond which rose the grim, gray 
guardians of the green valley, the stern, 
battlemcnted crags that stand like nature's 



fortifications; while above all, the white 
plains of eternal snow shone like vast 
slopes of frosted silver. Major Brentham 
was talking to the guide, Reynold Murray 
walking beside Helen, and as they were 
ascending a steep and slippery path, his 
hand was on her horse's bridle. They 
did not talk much of the beauty and glory 
around them ; true admiration, like true 
love, is rarely voluble of speech ; after a 
few exclamations of delight, they could 
only gaze in silence as they bent on their 
way, with the keen elixir of life — the 
mountain air — in their lips, and the swift 
wind that had swept across the snowfields 
in their faces. 

Helen's dark, curling hair, blown free 
from the slight imprisonment of its net, 
fluttered wildly in the breeze, mingling 
with the loose, floating ends of the rosy 
ribbon that should have confined it ; her 
gray cloak flapped to and fro round her 
slender figure, and under the shadow of 
her dark straw hat her fair face shone 
radiant; the sunlight of a glad young" 
heart was in her clear brown eyes ; and 
the rich rose-bloom of health on her cheeks 
was heightened by the wind that tossed 
and played with curls and cloak, feather 
and ribbon, and seemed endeavoring to 
carry away the slight little form alto- 
gether. Reynold Murray looked at her 
with frank admiration. 

11 All representations of nature on pa- 
per are such wretched delusions — such 
faint shadows of the original 1 " he ob- 
served ; " else I should be tempted to 
wish for sketch-book and crayons here." 

" I am afraid they could not do justice 
to the scene," she said. 

"I wasn't thinking of the scene in 
general, but of the item in particular 
that I have at present the pleasure of con- 
templating. You will not be insulted at 
being called an item ? As I was about to 
observe, brush and ; jncil, even if they 
could give a fair idea of the mountains, 
would altogether fail to do anything like 
justice to you." 

"1 don't think I will accept that as a 
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compliment," she replied, gayly ; "I have 
always been told that I 'take' rather 
well." 

" I will readily believe in the beauty of 
your portraits, but at present I am strong- 
ly inclined to doubt whether they were 
ever as lovely as the original," said Mr. 
Murray ; and Helen, coloring crimson, 
more under his admiring look than at his 
words, gathered up her reins confusedly 
and said no more. 



CHAPTER H. 

THE PATH DIVIDES. 

My heart, as the sparkling streams borrow 
Their sheen from the far sun's light, 

Glowed hi his smile; but the morrow 
Came, and to me seemed night. 

Too sweet in the sweet August weather 
Were the bright, brief hours we passed; 

Too soon on our first day together 
Followed swift- winged our last. 

In front of the Hotel de L'Aigle at 
Grindelwald, travellers departing to and 
arriving from different places, kept up a 
continual commotion. The noonday sun 
poured full on the three great mountains 
that wall in the valley of Grindelwald, 
and on the white glaciers that serpentine 
eilently down from the everlasting snows 
to the level of human habitation. But 
few eyes were turned towards the sunlit 
mountains, most of the bustling little 
crowd having more important matters to 
«laim their attention, while the sun was 
generally regarded more as the cause of 
an inconvenient heat, than as the centre 
of the glory of light. Two carriages, 
just driven up from Interlaken, were set- 
ting down their freight of tired and sun- 
burnt travellers. A dashing four-horse 
vehicle, not unlike a stage-coach in size 
and shape, was being loaded with huge 
boxes that did not need their conspicuous 
label, "Philadelphia," to proclaim their 
nationality. Two elderly ladies, with 
dresses severely plain and uncompromis- 



ingly short, leading by a chain a large 
half-shaven white poodle, were leaving 
the hotel with an air of lofty self-content. 
Were they not going to disprove the sup- 
posed weakness of their sex by walking 
over the Wengcrn Alp with no other 
guide than the small but intelligent boy 
who carried their bandbox? and might 
they not consequently regard with com- 
passionate disdain the luxurious ones who 
lounged in cushioned carriages ? 

The British tourist who thinks it is his 
duty to "get up" as such, was repre- 
sented by a gentleman in a complete suit 
of white linen, that might have symbol- 
ized spotless innocence, crowned by a 
high conical straw hat only redeemed 
from total resemblance to a fool's cap by 
an- inch of brim, and about five yards of 
green gauze floating in long streamers 
behind him. 

Beside this young man, also starting for 
the Faulhorn, was one rare variety of the 
rarer species who "are not going to make 
fools of themselves," and thereby attract 
a double amount of attention, by appear- 
ing in a clerical black coat and waistcoat, 
a chimney-pot hat and dandy cane. 

On the benches at the top of the steps 
of the hotel, sat Reynold Murray and 
Helen Brentham. They were waiting for 
her father and some new acquaintances 
of his to join them, having in prospect 
a sociable walk to the glacier, and were 
wiling away the time by criticising the 
vagaries of costume presented by the 
group before them, and by a discussion 
on Christian names. 

" I always think it is a pity the old Bi- 
ble names are so neglected," he was say- 
ing, "particularly by parents who are 
afflicted with a common surname. Just 
think of the myriads of John Smiths and 
William Browns there must be, and the 
doubtless many awkward mistakes that 
would be avoided by their being christened 
Ahab, Eliashib, Nebuchadnezzar." 

" They do avail themselves of those 
appellations often in America, don't 
they?" observed Helen ; "and amongst 
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us Scriptural women's name sare common 
enough. Then there are many christened 
after the essential virtues, Mercy, Faith, 
and Charity.' ' 

" Hard on our sex that the names of all 
the virtues should be feminine," he sug- 
gested, " but I dare say it is just, though 
severe ! I wonder some man-hater has not 
tried to set the fashion of calling boys 
after one or other of the deadly sins." 

" Their names and their qualities might 
prove to be such contradictions. You see, 
I am not a man-hater," she said, with a 
playful smile. "I think the feminine 
names of the virtues prove often just as 
inappropriate. We are not all Mercy and 
Patience and Charity." 

"Are you not ? " he asked, as though the 
news surprised him. 

" You know we are not," she replied, 
and her half-puzzled, innocent eyes turned 
to him with reproachful protest. Very 
pretty eyes they were ; and their beauty 
was not lost on Reynold Murray. " But 
one name of that class," she added, con- 
versational! v, " I know that is most suita- 
ble. My eldest sister is named Hester 
Prudence, and certainly both are quite ap- 
plicable to her." 

u And your name," he inquired, " is 
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" Only Helen. Sometimes known to a 
very select few as Nell. I have no second 
name* though all my sisters have — Emilia 
Clare and Eva Madeline. You will per- 
ceive that the romantic element prepon- 
derates in those appellations. I believe 
Shelley's Emilia in — what's the name of 
that long poem? — Ec — Ep— oh, ' Epipsy- 
chidion,' is chiefly responsible for the one, 
and Eva in * Uncle Tom's Cabin ' for the 
other. Then it was a great-aunt of Puri- 
tanic tendencies who chose to have Hester 
christened after her, and endowed her 
nominally also with the virtue of prudence. 
And I alone of all the family can only 
boast of one short name. Was it not 
shabby of my godmothers ? " 

" I am afraid I cannot sympathize with 
you on that count. I think so sweet a 



name as Helen can afford to stand alone. 
It does not need to go like ' Kilmansegg, at 
the tails — or head — of six.' And then 
one name is such an economy of time and 
paper to one's lawyers in the drawing-up 
of documents, and to the Times 9 printers 
when one is born, or married, or dead." 

" Yes. Don't you always pity the bride 
or bridegroom who has a long team or 
Christian names to go through in the mar- 
riage service ? " 

" Their godfathers ought to be fined." 

" A graduated penalty, increasing ac- 
cording to the number of names ? " she- 
suggested, venturing to add, with the in- 
quisitiveness of feminine youth, " Have 
you any grievance against your godfathers* 
on that score ? " 

" Not on that. Like you, I have only 
one name. The bone I should like to pick 
with them is their having christened me 
by the surname of a grandmother whom I 
never saw; and whom if I had seen, I should 
most heartily have disliked." 

* * How can you tell if you never saw 
her ? " 

" Did you never hate a person by 
hearsay ? " he replied, by a counter ques- 
tion. 

Major Brentham at that moment emerg- 
ing from the hotel, and inquiring for the 
rest of the walking-party, broke up the 
young people's t§te-a-t§te. The Major was 
ready, alpenstock in hand. Why was not 
every one else ready ? If they delayed 
much longer, they would not have time to 
inspect the glacier. Helen was dispatched 
to the hotel gardens in search of Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams, and Mr. Murray undertook 
a voyage of discovery to the reading-rooms 
to find the Reverend Mr. Curton, while 
Major Brentham awaiting the return of 
the stragglers posted himself sentinel-like 
at the summit of the steps. 

The missing members of the expedition 
were soon collected, and the party of six 
started on their way to the Upper Glacier 
of Grindelwald. 

Major Brentham and Mr. Williams 
marched steadily along, discussing Napo- 
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leonic politics ; behind them at a leisure 
pace, came the Rev. Abraham Curt on, 
with one of his many female disciples, fat, 
fair, and forty, beguiling the way by a 
conversation upon Ritualism ; they were 
•doing their c[uty as British travellers in 
•undertaking the walk, and appeared to 
consider scenery a very secondary motive, 
'having enough to do with their eyes in 
♦choosing the cleanest and smoothest parts 
■of the rough and narrow footpath. 

Helen Brentham, with younger feet 
and lighter footsteps, was leading the 
way, closely followed by Mr. Murray. 
They wound swiftly along the serpentine 
zigzag path, which now crossed little brawl- 
ing streams, and then leading up-hill ap- 
parently without an object, as unreasona- 
bly descended a few yards beyond. Still 
the great white shining glacier seemed 
no nearer, and might even by a slight 
stretch of imagination be supposed to 
have receded as they approached. 

" Are you not tired yet? " asked Mr. 
Murray. 

" Not the least ! " exclaimed Helen, 
turning her bright face, beaming with 
smiles, towards him. u I like the walk — 
I shall be quite sorry when it is over." 

" So shall I ; the end of it will come 
too soon for me. I wish you were going 
to take the Wengern Alp in your route 
to-morrow. Can you not persuade Major 
Brentham to alter his decision? " 

" I am afraid nt>t. Papa's decisions are 
generally final. I should certainly have 
liked to cross the Wengern Alp though." 

" They tell me it is a duty to see it, and 
I try to fulfil my duties as a man and a 
tourist. I am thankful that Fate has ar- 
ranged it so that our roads meet again at 
Interlaken. Solitary travelling is one of 
those dismal occupations that the world 
calls pleasure and supposes one to enjoy." 

" It mustbe very lonely," she observed, 
sympathetically. 

• "So lonely that I often wonder what 
spirit possesses me that takes me abroad 
touring about alone, and sends me back to 
tell my friends I enjoyed it. I suppose 



the secret of it is the natural restlessness 
of human nature, and the moral optical 
delusions under which we all labor as re- 
gards the past, future, and present. We 
always look backward to the ground we 
have passed, and forward to the ground 
that is before us, through rose-colored 
spectacles, and only see the spot we stand 
on in its true colors. " 

"That is so true I" agreed Helen; "I 
have often thought how we idealize the 
past, and our own eyes lend it so mucb 
more beauty than it actually possessed. 
But yet sometimes one is so happy, one 
has days so bright, that I don't think even 
retrospection can make them brighter." 

" Sometimes," he replied ; " but pure 
and unadulterated things, from happiness 
down to sugar, and up the scale again to 
love, are uncommon in this world. We 
must generally be content to get our sugar 
sanded, from Fate as well as from the 
grocer. But I ought not to grumble at 
Fate just now, as the capricious old dame 
has given me the pleasure of meeting you, 
and so brightened up my solitary tour." 

" I am very glad — if we have prevented 
you at all from — being dull," she said, hes- 
itating in her shy, girlish way. Then, 
with a sudden idea that her father's name 
ought to be brought in somehow, she add- 
ed the scarcely flattering remark, "Papa 
is always so glad to have some one to talk 
to." 

" Only papa?" asked Mr. Murray, with 
a smile and a tone of nearer intimacy than 
he had used before. 

A stentorian shout from Major Bren- 
tham, a long way behind, , here brought 
them to a stand-still. 

"Helen! Wait! Don't go into that 
glacier without a shawl 1 Put on some- 
thing warm ! " 

They had by this time crossed the bar- 
ren moraine, a waste of stone and sand, 
and were close to the rugged cliff of ice, 
far into which a long narrow passage was 
hewn for the satisfaction of penetrating 
travellers. The low banks and slopes be- 
side them were of ice, though its crystal 
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table d*h6te meal that had never seemed 
to wearisome to her ; she watched every 
new entry into the reading-room after din- 
ner with furtive curiosity; and during 
their usual evening walk, every manly 
figure, on foot or in carriage, coming 
along the Lauterbrunnen road, made her 
eyes light expectantly as it approached, 
and sink disappointedly as it passed. 
The evening wore away; no Keynold 
Murray came ; the night closed in, and 
passed also ; and in the morning sunlight 
Helen and her father and his old friend 
left Interlaken. 

As Helen looked her last on the great 
stately walnut trees, the sunny, green 
valley, and the white Jungfrau veiled in 
its bridal robes of snow, shining like 
frosted silver in the deep blue sky — a mist 
of tears hid trees and valley and the pale 
Maiden-mountain from her eyes. 



CHAPTER HI. 

SISTERS AND SISTERS. 

" So we grew together 
like a double cherry, seeming parted 
But yet a union in partition; 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem." 

It was the end of September, and in 
the twilight of the late summer evening — 
for in Paris it was still full summer — 
Major Brentham's three daughters were 
awaiting the return of their father and 
sister. Their aunt, Mrs. Locke, under 
whose guardianship they were supposed to 
be kept, though the good-natured old lady 
allowed them to do very much ao they 
liked, had made all ready for the travel- 
lers' reception, especially superintending 
the refreshment department, and was now 
placidly dozing in her easy-chair. 

The girls meanwhile made a final tour 
of observation, to see that all things were 
arranged to the best advantage, through- 
out their suite of rooms — the usual heavi- 
ly-cushioned and curtained rooms of the 



Parisian Hotel and Pension, with their 
unwieldy mahogany furniture, their hot 
dark velvet chairs, and shining varnished 
' floors. 

Paris was blithe and bright on that 
warm September evening, sparkling in her 
evening dress and her gaslight smiles. 
For on the fair city of Paris no mourning 
hid fallen then ; no crimson stain was on 
her jewelled robes. 

In the long, narrow street below, the 
light vehicles dashed along like colored 
fireflies with their many-tinted lamps. In 
the Boulevards, a few yards off, the rush 
of traffic, the whirl of gayety, was rising 
to its height. 

The youngest of Major Brentham's 
daughters executed a lively pas seul round 
the salon to express her complete satisfac- 
tion, and danced out into the balcony to 
reconnoitre down the street. 

" You had much better come and sit 
down quietly, Eva, instead -of catching 
cold out there," said Hester, the eldest, 
with a matronly air. " A watched pot 
never boils." 

"That's one of the false proverbs, 
Hetty," observed Emilia, the third sister* 
"If you watch the pot patiently it must 
boil at some time." 

" The proverb was probably framed by 
wiser heads than ours from their observa- 
tion and experience," replied Hester, 
severely. " But you always cavil at 
everything, Emilia." 

" My knowledge of science is limited, I 
own," Emilia rejoined with a feint of 
submissive deference ; " but we will read 
up all about steam and fire in the Ency- 
clopaedia to-morrow, and inform ourselves 
under what circumstances a pot of water 
over a fire fails to boil." 

" We have not time now for one of 
your favorite sparring matches. Really, 
Emilia, your love of argument is aston- 
ishing I " Hester said, loftily. 

"I shall be too glad — with your kind 
permission — to defer our research in the 
Encyclopaedia till next day or next month 
or next year," observed Emilia, buoyantly. 
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" for I hate arguments at all times, and 
am especially disinclined for them now that 
we are waiting for our travellers' return," 
saving which she tripped out through the 
open window to join her younger sister on 
the balcony. 

" Here is a fiacre, with luggage. It is 
stopping here ! Hetty — Aunt Susan I 
here they are ! " cried Eva, joyfully, and 
clearing the room at a bound, flung open 
the door, and made a headlong rush down- 
stairs. Emilia flew after her at almost as 
rapid a pace. Hester, with a deprecating 
expression of remonstrance at their im- 
pulsive youth, followed them deliberately. 
Mrs. Locke rose with a flurried start from 
the cushioned depths of her fauteuil, with 
a half-drowsy exclamation of welcome to the 
empty air on her lips, to find herself alone. 

Helen Brentham, as she entered the 
house, was seized, embraced, surrounded, 
and borne upstairs by her three sisters. 
The Major, after a hasty salute, devoted 
himself to watching the transfer of his 
luggage from fiacre to hall. Having seen 
it safe, he ascended to the welcome that 
awaited him, and found himself once more 
in the bosom of his family. 

Mrs. Locke bustled about, adjuring 
Francois to dish up the petit souper she 
had commanded, on the instant. Eva re- 
moved her father's hat ; Emilia took away 
his umbrella ; Hester relieved him of his 
coat. Major Brentham, looking round on 
the cheerful lighted room, and the smiling 
faces of his daughters, felt well contented 
with the world in general and his return 
to his family in particular. 

As soon as the momentary stir of wel- 
come and excitement of arrival was over, 
Helen and Emilia retreated hand in hand 
from the rest of the group, and contem- 
plated each other apart with eager eyes 
of affection. 

" How well you look, my darling Nell ! " 

" How nice to be with my dear old Em 
again 1" 

" I have missed you so ! " 

" Ah, and I am so glad to come back to 
you 1 " 



So. they whispered softly and gladly, 
and bestowed on each other a second 
series of impulsive embraces as they went 
off together to Helen's room. 

It does not always happen, even in the 
most united of families, that between two 
sisters there exists an affection as mutual, 
as deep and tender as that which bound 
together Helen and Emilia Brentham. 
They were friends as well as sisters, kin- 
dred in heart as well as in blood. They 
were fond of Hester and Eva as a matter 
of course, in a natural sisterly way ; but 
they turned instinctively to each other for 
sympathy in every pain or pleasure, great 
or small. They had chosen each other 
out from early childhood, and had clung 
together ever since with an unwavering 
devotion that almost supplied the place of 
a mother's love, and saved them from 
painfully missing that which they had lost 
too early to remember. 

There was a strong family resemblance 
between the two, and no great difference 
in their ages. Helen was nearing the 
completion of her twentieth year ; Emilia 
was within a few months of nineteen ; but 
the latter was generally mistaken to be 
the elder. She was slight and fragile in 
figure like Helen, but taller, paler, liker 
to a fair, stately, delicate lily than Helen 
with her blush-rose cheeks, and red-rose 
lips. They had both the same warm- 
tinted, dark hair, only distinguished from 
black by the gleam of chestnut the sun- 
light gave it ; but while Helen's naturally 
curling tresses rebelled against every at- 
tempt to smooth out their wilful wreath- 
ings, Emilia's hair was soft and waveless. 
Helen had brown eyes, clear and spark- 
ling as golden brown wine ; Emilia's eyes 
were of that deep hue where all the sea- 
tints meet and merge in the unnamable 
color called or miscalled gray. They had 
both inherited their mother's oval-shaped 
face, and the beautiful brow that won the 
admiration of sculptors and artists ; but 
Helen's features were more piquant and 
small ; Emilia's more statuesque and reg- 
ular. 
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Helen was the most generally admired ; 
Tier beauty was the brightest, the most 
equal, the least variable, yet some few of 
rarer tastes were enthusiastic about 
Emilia's loveliness. Her habitual expres- 
sion was of pensive and rather dreamy se- 
renity ; but that calm and quiet face could 
light with a smile most brilliant, and in 
those soft sleepy eyes — 
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As of the sky and sea on a gray day," 



there nevertheless slumbered the keener 
fire, the deeper passion than in those orbs 
that are ever sparkling and gleaming with 
the moment's expression. The old old 
similes about the covered flames of the 
volcano are only hackneyed because of 
their truth. 

Of the other two sisters, Hester was 
dark-haired and tall, a plain-featured like- 
ness of Emilia ; and Eva a fair and rosy, 
bright-eyed, brown-haired romping lassie 
of sixteen or seventeen. 

A merrier and happier family party 
were never assembled round a supper- 
table; the home stayers were eager to 
hear the travellers' tales, and the travel- 
lers having only too little of adventure 
to relate, were anxious to hear the news 
of home. 

44 Helen is quite sunburnt — brown as a 
berry ; but she looks very well," observed 
Eva, criticisingly. 

44 Yes, I think little Nell is all the better 
for her trip," said Major Brentham, with 
a fond and satisfied glance at his pet daugh- 
ter. 4< It's Emilia's turn next for Switzer- 
land. I dare say I shall take another run 
through it in the spring. You want a lit- 
tle color put into those pale cheeks, Em. 
And now what have you all been doing 
this last month or two ? " 

44 Well, papa, we have driven about a 
hundred times up and down the Boule- 
vards ; we have patronized high art at the 
Theatre Frangais and low art at the Gym- 
nase ; we have had a picnic at Versailles, 
of which I wrote you a glowing account. 
Aunt Susan and Hetty have taken to 
patchwork, and are going to furnish a 



complete suite of rooms with cushions and 
footstools. Eva and I have made you a 
lovely pair of slippers. And that is all 
our news, I think," said Emilia. 

44 We have made some very nice ac- 
quaintances, the Delavilles," observed 
Hester. 4< I think you will like them, 
papa. Mr. Delaville was in Bengal for 
many years." 

44 He is a nice quiet old fellow," said 
Eva, irreverently, " but Mrs. Delaville is 
delightful! There are no sons, I'm sorry 
to say, nor daughters either. Haven't 
you met any nice people, papa? " 

44 Yes ; there was my old friend Colonel 
Hamilton of the 15th, and some very 
pleasant Suffolk people of the name of 
Williams. Was there any one else, Helen?" 
44 No, I don't think so," replied Helen, 
seeming to reflect ; then, as if she sud- 
denly remembered, "Oh, yes! that Mr. 
Curton, and Mr. Murray, at Grindelwald, 
you know." 

44 Ah, Murray! yes, a very nice gentle- 
manly young fellow too, wasn't he? " 

44 Yes, he was very pleasant and amus- 
ing," Helen answered carelessly, but tak- 
ing heed not to look in any one's face as 
she spoke. 

That was all that Mrs. Locke, Hester, 
and Eva heard of Reynold Murray ; but 
before they slept that night, Emilia had 
heard more ; and before the next day was 
done she knew the whole story of Helen's 
brief romance, from their first meeting by 
the Handeck Falls to their parting good- 
night at Grindelwald. Helen only related 
the incidents of their acquaintance, dwell- 
ing with persistent fidelity of memory on 
every trivial detail ; but duller eyes than 
Emilia's could not have failed to read the 
old, old story plain in every word she 
spoke. 

44 And where did he live, Nell ? Did you 
exchange cards ? " asked Emilia, with prac- 
tical curiosity. 

44 No ; we thought we should meet again. 
I don't know what he was or where he 
lived, but it was somewhere in London, I 
fancy." 
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How tantalizing to be torn away from 
Interlaken just when he was expected I 
Didn't you hate that old Col. Hamilton? " 

" I am afraid I did indulge in unchris- 
tian sentiments towards him," Helen ad- 
mitted. 

" Naturally. And was be — I don't mean 
Colonel Hamilton — was Mr. Murray really 
very charming?" 

" Yes, I think he was — very," 

"Interesting men, particularly young 
ones, are very rare. You are lucky to 
have met with a specimen, dear : I never 
have, I think." Emilia paused to con- 
sider, mentally ran over the two or three 
passing flirtations with which she had 
amused herself, the few casual admirers 
her fair Madonna face had won for her, 
and then pronounced, " No, not one really 
fair specimen of the genus * interesting.' 
I should like to see this Mr. Murray. Was 
he like our ideal ? " 

" No, I am afraid he wasn't. My ideal 
always was dark and majestic, you know 
— with great black beard, olive complex- 
ion, six feet high, and broad in proportion. 
He was fair and rather slight, and tall, 
certainly, but under the six feet." 

" I have often wondered whether, if we 
met our ideal men, we should recognize 
them and like them," said Emilia, in half- 
serious speculation. " I dare say that if 
my ideal, with his intellectual brow and 
his artistic long hair, fascinating as he is 
in imagination, were to be placed before 
me in flesh and blood, I might not care for 
him. And Mr. Murray seems to be quite 
the opposite of yours, so that goes far to 
prove that our ideals of perfection have 
very little to do with our real likings." 

" Here are you two girls as usual talk- 
ing romance,' ' said Hester, bursting into 
the room. " What's that about ideals?" 

" We were wondering if we should ever 
find them, Hetty — those 'not impossible 
he's,' with their magnificent personal and 
mental gifts. Helen's is a corsair, with a 
sable scowl and an equally sable beard ; 
mine dispenses with the scowl, and I would 
even accept him without the beard, provid- 



ed he could boast of the stipulated aqui- 
line nose and waving hair and noble brow.' r 

" Ah! " observed Hester the matter-of- 
fact, with lofty superiority, " when you 
settle down in life, Emilia, you will soon 
get all these romantic cobwebs and rub- 
bish swept out of your head." 

" By the broom of matrimony? But if 
all romance has to be swept out of my 
head, I think the broom will have a hard 
task," said Emilia, with one of her half- 
mocking smiles. 

" I think your ' not impossible he ' — who- 
ever he is — will have a hard task," re- 
torted Hester, " in training and breaking 
you into proper discipline." 

" If he tries the whip and spurs," said 
Emilia, "I'm afraid he will." 

Hester and Emilia rarely got through a 
day, never a week, without some slight 
passage of arms. They were so accus- 
tomed to a little fencing and sparring with 
one another, that each perhaps liked the 
other none the worst, and really would 
have missed the salutary exercise of ex- 
changing cuts and thrusts. They never 
seriously quarrelled, and never were on es- 
pecially affectionate and caressing terms* 
Hester, for her part, was not much given 
to petting any one ; and Emilia's caresses,, 
warm and tender as they were, were bet- 
ter known by the rest of the family than 
by Hester, and best of all by Helen. 

Between the latter and Emilia there had 
never been any secrecy — scarcely any re- 
serve. Emilia was one of those in whom 
all people instinctively confide ; her ever- 
ready sympathy was a magnet that at- 
tracted the confidence which her delicate 
instincts taught her how to receive and 
guard. In any joy that was brought to 
her, she took her share: in any sorrow 
she always found — what so few have 
power to discern — the points where con- 
dolence should begin and end, and where 
consolation should take its place. It was 
no wonder if during that autumn the name 
of Reynold Murray was frequently men- 
tioned between the two sisters. No other 
greater interest arose to drive that mem 
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V. 



ory from Helen's mind ; no brighter colors 
•cast the recollections of those few days 
into shade ; they remained painted 
bold and bright on the foreground, while 
all other passing events seemed limned in 
shadowy outline on the background of her 
life. She might forget the morning's inci- 
dents by the time the evening came ; but 
the summer memories remained living on 
through autumn and winter. The ordi- 
nary ebb and flow of every-day life came 
never high enough to wash away the mark 
of that springtide; it remained untouched 
until another such wave should roll in, to 
deepen or efface it. 

On one winter morning, when all the 
family were walking down the Rue Rivoli, 
Helen caught a moment's glimpse of the 
hero of her week's summer romance. The 
chance of her forgetting it vanished into 
air — the still clear recollection shone out 
Tivid and glowing, as her eyes fell on his 
remembered face. It was but the glance 
of a moment. She was on foot; he was 
in an open fiacre driving rapidly past them. 
He was talking with another gentleman, 
and only saw her in time to exchange a 
nasty bow, and lift his hat as the vehicle 
rolled on. 

"Who was that young fellow?" ob- 
served Major Brentham ; " I recollect his 
face well. Ah, Murray, to be sure ; the 
fellow we met in Switzerland — Murray's 
his name. He seemed in a deuce of a 
hurry." 

For weeks after that day Helen and her 
second self, Emilia, kept an eager look-out, 
both in and out of doors, from morning to 
evening for another possible glimpse of 
him, but in vain. They had no means of 
ascertaining his whereabouts — whether he 
-were staying in Paris or merely passing 
through it. They looked round watch- 
fully and vainly at the theatres ; in neither 
stalls nor boxes was Reynold Murray to 
be seen. The Champs Elysees knew him 
not, and the Rue Rivoli never afforded 
them another view of the sought for face. 

So time passed on, and the New Year 
opened. Before it was many days old, 



Major Brentham, who had for some time 
been rather restless and weary of the gay 
monotonous life in Paris, broached the 
subject of another trip to the south, to his 
daughters. 

"I say, Emilia," he began, " would you 
like a change of air? You have had a 
cough these last few weeks — I think a 
change of climate would be very benefi- 
cial to you." 

"My cough is nothing, papa — only a 
little cold ; but of course a change is al- 
ways pleasant." 

" I don't know how you girls regard it, 
but I am getting rather bored here. We 
are not due home until the beginning of 
April, and it would be rank waste of time 
and money to stay so long in Paris. So 
I am thinking of running down to Geneva, 
and settling somewhere on the Lake for a 
month or so, and if you and Helen would 
like to go " 

" I and Nell 1 " exclaimed Emilia, bright- 
ening up instantly, " Oh, that we should 
indeed ! Have you spoken to Nell ? I am 
sure she will be pleased." 

" I think she wants a fillip," observed 
the Major ; " somehow she has not seemed 
herself lately ; you must have noticed 
how unequal she has been in her spirits. 
That is partly why I shall take you both 
— I know you like to be together, and I 
think you will both be the better for a 
change." 

* * You dear darling 1 " Emilia exclaimed, 
enthusiastically, flinging her impetuous 
arms round her father's neck, and bestow- 
ing a shower of kisses somewhere in the 
forest of his beard. "How kind and 
thoughtful of you. Oh, best and dearest 
of pet papas, what shall we do for you to 
show our gratitude ? I will work you slip- 
pers and smoking caps enough to last you 
for the next ten years. And when — when 
do you think of going? " 

" Start in about a fortnight, when I have 
got a little business over. Now fetch 
Helen here, and let us see "how she likes 
the plan." 

Helen expressed her entire delight and 
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approval. The prospect of change of air 
and scene and surroundings came upon. 
her like sudden sunlight in a gray and va- 
cant sky. She was thirsting for some ex- 
citement, something to rouse her lately 
listless interests, some novelty to break up 
the monotony of every-day life. 

Both she and Emilia always dearly loved 
change and travelling, and now they re- 
joiced like a pair of children fresh from 
school for the holidays in their anticipa- 
tions. Often as they had tasted the de- 
light, yet it was ever fresh to them ; the 
champagne of life had not, for them, lost 
its sparkle, and came always foaming and 
effervescent to their eager young lips. 

" One really would think you two had 
never been to Switzerland, or gone on any 
journey before," Hester observed, the 
day before they started, while the two 
girls were indulging in raptures over a new 
portmanteau ; " you talk of nothing else 
from morning to night." 

"We have nothing particular besides 
to talk about, and I think the hope of a 
coming pleasure is as pleasant a thing to 
dwell on as anything else. What do you 
want us to talk of, Hetty? " 

" I? Nothing. I am in no need of con- 
versation ; but you do seem so utterly ab- 
B orbed in the present, as if you had never 
been away before." 

"Absorbed in the present!" repeated 
Emilia. " Why Hetty, who is it that gen- 
erally lectures me for thinking too much 
about the future ? One thing I will prom- 
ise you, if I live in the present and future 
now, when I have a past, I will live in it 
enough to satisfy even you." 

" What do you mean by ' when you 
have a past*? Haven't you got a past 
life as well as every one else ? " 

" Yes ; but you see, Hetty, my past and 
present are of the same pattern. I don't 
call it having a past until the pattern and 
the color are changed. As yet the color 
of my life has always been pretty much of 
the same uniform tint." 

" What color ? Couleur de rose, I should 
think," suggested Helen. 



u Yes ; cotdeur de rose, certainly. What 
color would go well with rose, to variegate* 
it — a pretty contrast ? " 

" Green — forsaken," proposed Eva. 

" I think you will be very sorry when 
your rose-colored life does come to be va- 
riegated," observed Hester morally. 

" So I shall. Surely you could not 
think that I mean I wished it changed ? " 
said Emilia, suddenly defending herself 
earnestly. " You know how happy 1 am 
in my present ; how could I wish for any 
alteration ? I only promised you, what is 
quite true, that I will not forget the pres- 
ent when it shall be the past." 

"Let us hope it will not be for a long 
time!" said Helen, whereat Emilia and 
Eva burst into a merry peal of laughter. 

u Hope the present won't be the past! 
Oh, Nell, Nell, that is the richest Irish 
bull! Under what extraordinary revolu- 
tion of the laws of nature are we to live 
when the present does not become the 
past? And now, please, don't let us go- 
into any such deep question, or this box 
will never be packed. Just fold that skirt 
to fill up this corner. " 

" Yes, and leave the present and the 
future to look after themselves," agreed 
Helen, absorbing herself anew in the mys- 
teries of packing. 

The. next evening Major Brentham, 
Emilia, and Helen took affectionate fare- 
wells of the rest of the family, and com- 
mending Hetty and Eva to the care of 
Mrs. Locke, they drove away to the Gare 
de Lyons. 

There the travellers' ordeal awaits them 
to be undergone. At the station is the 
harbor bar that must with toil and trouble 
be tided over by all travellers at the out- 
set of their journey. Major Brentham is 
fortunately a skilful and experienced voy- 
ager. He steers his way along, carrying 
a heavy bag in each hand which he balan- 
ces like a pair of dumb-bells. His patent 
ventilating hat serves as a beacon to guide 
his daughters as they follow in his wake- 
They are hurried from bureau to bureau — 
to one for bagages,.tx> another for billets,. 
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and somewhere else for the due stamping 
of the billets there procured. An ener- 
getic blue-bloused porter piles up their 
boxes on a truck. With a rumble of 
wheels "narrowly escaping their toes the 
blue blouse and boxes are out of sight. 
They are immured in the safe custody of 
the prison known as the waiting-room, and 
inspected through the barred doors by offi- 
cials who appear to regard them in the 
light of a safely secured menagerie. At 
last they are set at liberty and rush to 
take their places in the train. The guard 
waves a flag ; the engine sets off with a 
jolt and a snort ; they move slowly away 
from the lighted platform and out into the 
night. 

Emilia leans back in her corner, and 
dreams with wide open eyes, watching the 
dark dim landscape change and fly past 
in the starlight. Helen amuses herself in- 
specting her fellow-passengers. Two 
wakeful travellers talk aloud, and are 
irowned at by tired travellers who wish to 
sleep. • Major Brentham is one of those 
on slumber bent, with his hat pulled firmly 
over his eyes and arms folded across his 
chest. 

They fly past Melun ; they fly past Fon- 
tainebleau ; and silence settles on the 
whole carriage. 

"Tonnerre! Tonnerre! Dix minutes 
d'arr^t!" rings in their ears and wakes 
the sleepers as the train slackens into a 
lighted station. They scramble out, some 
drowsily, some alertly, on to the platform, 
and hasten to the buffet, where they par- 
take of brioches and Seltzer water; after 
which frugal supper, they return to their 
places; and the soporific motion of the 
train as it swings monotonously on its way 
soon lulls them again into slumber. Helen's 
head sinks on her sister's shoulder, and 
her eyes droop and close as she drifts 
away into dreamland ; Emilia watches the 
fair sleeping face tenderly until she too 
glides from waking reverie to dreams. 

And so the Geneva Express rushes on 
in the darkness, flying with unearthly 
shrieks and whistles through quiet wayside 



stations, scorching with its flaming breath 
the drowsy signalmen who wave the safety 
lights, and bearing the sleeping travellers 
past plain and vineyard, forest and moun- 
tain, to their goal. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A NEW IDEAL. 



" He seemed the godliest man 
That ever among ladies ate in hall, 
And noblest— when she lifted up her eyes, 
And loved him with that love that was her doom." 

In one of the many beautiful and com- 
modious establishments — hotels in sum- 
mer, pensions in winter — with which the 
Lake of Geneva abounds, Major Bren- 
tham and his two daughters took up their 
abode about a fortnight after they had 
quitted Paris. They spent the interval 
of time at Geneva, and in a week or two 
had learned all the attractions of that 
city by heart ; they were undecided to 
what spot next to betake themselves, 
when their movements were resolved by a 
meeting with some of their Paris acquaint- 
ances. 

Mr. and Mrs. Delaville were located at 
the pension aforesaid ; they were enthu- 
siastic about the beauty of its sheltered 
situation in the loveliest part of the 
banks of that loveliest lake — the clear, 
comparatively mild weather they were 
enjoying there, and the general comfort of 
the establishment. Major Brentham 
liked the description, and being of a socia- 
ble disposition, liked also the idea of the 
companionship of the Delavilles; his 
daughters' wishes tallied exactly with his 
own, so the trio accompanied Mr. and 
Mrs. Delaville back to their temporary 
home. 

In a few days they felt as if it were 
their home indeed ; they had so complete- 
ly and comfortably domiciled themselves 
there. The place came up to their hopes 
and anticipations; the people, their fel- 
low-inmates, fulfilled their requirements 
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as to society. With books, needlework, a 
piano, and agreeable company, the girls 
were quietly happy ; and Major Brentham, 
with his daily cigars, his constitutional 
walks, a good table, and the companion- 
fihip of two or three intelligent men, was 
content. 

Helen and Emilia were sitting one day, 
according to their custom, by the drawing- 
room window, looking out upon the gar- 
den — Helen occupied in the creation of 
botanical curiosities supposed to be roses, 
in Berlin wool work, her sister looking 
over a volume of Coleridge that Mrs. 
Delaville had given her. 

"Is that the * Death of Wallenstein ' 
you are reading, Em ? " asked Helen, 
leaning forward to peep over the pages. 

" Yes ; I am going steadily through 
it." 

" That is what I am afraid I should not 
have patience to do. It looks slow read- 
ing ; isn't it? " 

" There is a great deal of flat country 
to get over in it," admitted Emilia; 
"sometimes it is rather dull travelling; 
but there are some exquisite glimpses, and 
I think the jewels are well worth looking 
for on the road." 

"I always fancy translations must be 
poor," observed Helen. 

" I don't think they need be poor when 
a poet is the translator. Here is my favor- 
ite passage, you know ; I should like to 
take it as my motto— 

" ' Max— Then I most leave thee— must part from 

thee? 
Thekla— Being trne 

To thine own self, thou art faithful too to me I ' 

And this is a scene I am very fond of. 
Wallenstein is speaking to the Countess 
of Max after his death. He is, as Wallen- 
stein says, as if with a foreshadowing of 
his own fate, ' the more fortunate.' 

" ' No ominous hour 
Knocks at his door with tidings of mishap, 
Far off is he, beyond desire and fear, 
No more submitted to the chance and change 
Of the unsteady planets— O, 'tis well 
With him I bat who knows what the coming hour- 
Veiled in thick darkness brings for us? > " 



Emilia read, as she always did, with her 
whole soul in her voice ; a world of sol- 
emn sadness and tragic foreshadowing 
seemed to find utterance in her low, 
sweet, somewhat monotonous tones. 

"I like that — I like it very much," 
said Helen. " How is it that we always 
like ikd things best, Em ? As for you, I 
never knew you really delight in anything 
that was not tragic." 

" Perhaps my taste for tragedy is pro- 
phetic," Emilia remarked. 

"I remember," added Helen, going off 
into a new train of thought, " that rainy 
day at Rosenlaui, we were talking about 
poetry, and Mr. Murray recommended me 
especially to read Wallenstein. It was at 
dinner, they were discussing Schiller. I 
recollect his telling me I really ought to 
get it ; he had not a copy with him or he 
would have lent it to me." 

" Then I wonder that you have not 
robbed me of this days ago 1 Now I shall 
insist on your going through it as steadily 
as I do, under penalty of having it all 
read aloud to you. By-the-by, why is 
there not a Mr. Murray here ? Why are 
there not some interesting people in this 
delightful place ? If we only had a Mr. 
Murray, or somebody equally charming, 
how doubly delightful it would be." 

" Yes, but the equally charming some- 
bodies do not seem to be common. There 
is that young German ; he is not bad 
looking." 

"An affected puppy I" Emilia ob- 
served with supreme scorn. 

" And there is our Frenchman who 
sings so dramatically such gushing love 



songs. 
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" Only the romance of the thing is rather 
spoilt by his being bald, and forty if he 
is a day." 

" And then there is Mr. Leslie. I am 
sure he is rather agreeable/' 

"Yes, but I don't care for widowers 
with six children. And yet I have no 
doubt, that if we once grew to care for 
any or all the people here, they would 
seem to us most interesting. I dare say 
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the admirers — if he has any— of that to 
me very prosy and self-conscious Mr. 
Carl Mayer, think him a second Goethe) 
and our musical Frenchman is a Mario to 
some people." 

. " Yes, and if we looked with the eyes 
of affection on Mr. Leslie, he would be 
quite a hero of romance to us, with his 
long, fair beard," said Helen. 

" What can be the secret, Em, of lik- 
ing and disliking? why do we feel so in- 
different sometimes to what others admire ? 
and another time see so many interest- 
ing qualities where others see none at 
all?" 

" Probably we shall never know that in 
this world. My own belief is that it is 
fate. For it is undeniable that many 
persons whom we think so ordinary, so 
common-place and unattractive, are encir- 
cled with a halo of romance to other eyes ; 
and how strange to reflect too that our 
ideal heroes, who are to us such paragons, 
may be utterly destitute of interest and 
attractions to some people." 

"It does seem incomprehensible," 
agreed Helen. (( I suppose it is as you 
think, Em, that one is fated to like, love, 
or hate certain people." 

" It is the only way I see of account- 
ing for tastes. And it is a very fortunate 
thing that every man is a hero to some- 
body. Don't we often hear people gos- 
sipping and wondering about engagements 
and marriages? What he could see in 
that inane, insipid, mindless wax doll; 
and how on earth she could have fallen so 
deeply in love with such an uncouth, ab- 
rupt, disagreeable bear I While no doubt 
the young couple were an angel and a 
hero to each other." 

tlt Curious fool! be still, 
Is human love the growth of human will? ' " 

quoted Helen. 

" Scarcely complimentary to me to be 
apostrophized as a curious fooll Still I 
echo the sentiment," said Emilia, gayly, 
With the volume of Coleridge lying neg- 
lected in her lap, she glanced out of the 



window, and added, quoting a French 
proverb ; " Parler de Pane, et Ton en voit 
les oreilles I Who is that ? is it Mr. Les- 
lie?" 

"Mr. Leslie!" echoed Helen, laugh- 
ing as she looked at the gentleman indi- 
cated, walking in the garden with his 
back to them ; " Em, you short-sighted 
goose I where are your eyes ? That is 
not Mr. Leslie, nor any one we have ever 
seen. He must be a new arrival I " 

" Come in answer to our wishes. Are 
you sure it is none of our party ? " 

" Why, Em, have any of the men here 
a figure like that? He is taller than any 
of them except Mr. Leslie, and much 
slighter than he is. And look at the two 
dogs ! " 

A large white bull terrier and a tall 
deer-hound went bounding down the path, 
and leaped upon the gentleman who was 
attracting the girls' attention, which was 
still more riveted when he swung his stick 
over his head and whirled it into the cen- 
tre of a shrubbery, whence the dogs tum- 
bling over each other, somewhat to the 
damage of the evergreens, fetched and re- 
stored it with barks of triumph. 

" What a beautiful creature that great 
hound is ! I declare even a dog that 
fetches and carries will be something of 
an event in our quiet life here," remarked 
Emilia, intent on the animals. 

"Most decidedly a new arrival, and 
rather a good-looking one too," observed 
Helen, interested in the man. Master 
and dogs were now coming down a path 
nearer to the window, he sauntering along 
throwing up and catching his stick in an 
acrobatic fashion, the dogs leaping around 
him. 

" He must have come out of a travel- 
ling circus, I'm sure. He either has been 
or is studying for the trick and trapeze 
business, I fancy, by his proficiency in 
gymnastics," remarked Emilia, with a lit- 
tle satirical laugh at the evolutions of the 
stick. 

Its owner soon passed out of sight, and 
the two girls renewed their attention to 
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Coleridge and fancy work. Emilia was 
just pondering the closing speech of Wal- 
lenstein, and Helen had completed an 
elaborately shaded autumn leaf in Van- 
dyke brown and gamboge yellow wools, 
when the object of their previous specu- 
lations, easily recognized by his canine 
attendants, came into sight again, this 
time in company with Mr. and Mrs. Dela- 
ville. 

" Dear me ! I wonder if he is a friend 
of theirs?" said Emilia, returning to the 
subject. 

" Perhaps they have just met him. 
He is English, I suppose," Helen ob- 
served. 

" Very likely American, I think ; there 
is a quite Transatlantic air and tone about 
him," Emilia said, with a shade of dis- 
taste. "He is certainly practising for 
the circus business — there goes that un- 
fortunate stick again, right into our pet 
laurel bushes. They seem to be talking 
in a very friendly way, don't they ? " 

"Yes; I wonder who he is? I say, 
Em, if we want to write those letters be- 
fore dinner, we had better go and begin 
them. We shall see him at dinner, who- 
ever he is." 

" Unless he is only a casual visitor," 
suggested Emilia. " I wonder if he is 
English, and if he has come to stay ? " 

They were not left long in the uncer- 
tainty of conjecture. Mrs. Delaville came 
to their room for a chat before they had 
fulfilled a page of their duty in corre- 
spondence, and informed them of the ar- 
rival of her friend Mr. Fortescue. 

" Such a pleasure to see him here," she 
said ; " he had heard where we were, and 
came, as he said so charmingly, to look up 
his old friends. So nice of him; I am 
sure we shall all find him a great acquisi- 
tion : he is so agreeable and amusing. I 
hope he will stay some time; he's one of 
those erratic fellows who turn up at all 
sorts of out-of-the way places and unex- 
pected times. Last time we saw him was 
in Paris ; quite a delightful surprise to 
think of his finding us out here I'* 



"Is that the gentleman with the dogs 
whom we saw in the garden ? " asked 
Helen. 

" Yes, Duke and Chowler — beautiful 
creatures, both of them. Duke has won 
two prizes, and Chowler was given him 
by Lord Burlington — ah, now !" contin- 
ued Mrs. Delaville, who kept for the bene- 
fit of her friends a complete Encyclopaedia 
of Biography in her mind, " there's an- 
other charming man for you. I always 
say Lord Burlington is my beau ideal of 
an English nobleman." 

" Ah indeed," said Emilia, feeling guilti- 
ly conscious that she had never heard of 
Lord Burlington, and that Mrs. Delaville 
might probably expect her to reply by an 
answering eulogy on his lordship. 

" Yes, and Mr. Fortescue too— ah 1 he 
will do honor to the title when he comes 
into it. Such a lovely estate, Hazelhurst 
Park, and his uncle, Sir Charles, is really 
too old to enjoy it, and besides, he lives 
half the year in London. Did you never 
meet Sir Charles Fortescue, my dear ? I 
wonder your papa didn't know him— he 
was in India a long time in his youth. He 
is long past the age for marrying now, so 
Mr. Fortescue will come in for the baronet- 
cy and property ; he is the oldest nephew, 
and has only one brother — rather a black 
sheep, my dears, I believe, the brother — 
but our Mr. Fortescue is quite unexcep- 
tionable and charming." 

Mrs. Delaville stayed chatting until 
nearly dinner-time. 

" Well, now we have got full, true, and 
particular information respecting the new 
arrival," observed Emilia to her sister 
when they were alone, " and the descrip- 
tion sounds nice. I hope Mrs. Delaville' s 
hero may prove attractive; but then all 
her geese are swans, and this goose espe- 
cially, being the heir to a snug nest, no 
doubt wears swan-plumage in her eyes." 

That evening they had, however, no op- 
portunity of judging fairly whether Mr. 
Fortescue's swan-like qualities existed 
only in Mrs. Delaville' s imagination. He 
came in late to dinner ; sat on the same 
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side of the table with them, separated by 
chairs and people enough to keep him out 
of the range of their sight ; after dinner 
he went out for a smoke and a stroll, and 
did not resort at all to the salon where 
Helen and Emilia were sitting. So they 
had but a few cursory glimpses of his face, 
and scarcely heard his voice. They never- 
theless had noticed him enough to recog- 
nize him instantly the next morning when 
he came into the drawing-room, took pos- 
session of an easy-chair, and proceeded to 
glance over some newspapers that strewed 
the table. Helen and Emilia, while sit- 
ting in silence by the window as usual, 
bending over their books and fancy work, 
stole curious glances up from their occu- 
pations, to obtain a correct mental photo- 
graph of Mr. Fortescue' s personal appear- 
ance. 

He was one of those whom, as a rule, 
most people admire, but few think of call- 
ing handsome. A complexion fair as the 
fairest girl's contrasted with marked and 
manly features, only less strikingly than 
an amber moustache, not without asoupcon 
of red, contrasted with a mass of dark 
hair in curls so crisp that with a swarthier 
skin it might have warranted a suspicion 
of mulatto blood. But Mr. Fortescue 's 
strong point lay certainly not so much in 
his face as in his figure. Emilia Bren- 
tham had never seen, and indeed there is 
not often found, so rare a combination of 
manly grace and graceful strength. Slight 
rather than sturdy, yet without fragility, 
tall without a trace of awkwardness, broad- 
shouldered and deep-chested without heavi- 
ness, supple and sinewy, as full of nervous 
as of muscular power — it was the form of 
a young Soman gladiator in the dress of 
the nineteenth century. When he rose to 
greet Mr. and Mrs. Delaville, who soon 
entered, Emilia thought that his alike 
proud and careless grace of bearing and 
gesture would have well beseemed the roy- 
allest king on earth. It is undeniable 
that kings are not always those who are 
gifted with kingly presence. 

" I say, Fortescue," said Mr. Dela- 



ville, " Chowler and Duke are creating 
quite a panic in the kitchen." 

" The deuce they are I " observed their 
owner, calmly. " What are they up to, 
chasing the cats or smashing the china?" 

" Well, Duke was committing depreda- 
tions on the larder, and Chowler was snarl- 
ing at the cook/' 

" I had better go and reassure the 
cook's mind then, and call my vagabonds 
to order." And Mr. Fortescue went 
leisurely off, away from the four attentive 
feminine eyes that were inspecting him, 
lighting his cigar as soon as he got clear of 
the drawing-room. 

There half an hour afterwards the 
whole English party met together, and an 
introduction took place between Mr. For- 
tescue and Major and the Misses Bren- 
tham. In the course of the day the ac- 
quaintance so formed made rapid progress, 
and Major Brentham, who had smoked 
several cigars, and touched upon almost 
every topic the politics of the period af- 
forded with Mr. Fortescue, was well 
pleased with the latest addition to their 
circle. 

Mr. Fortescue talked more to the father 
than to the daughters, paying very little 
attention to either of the latter until din- 
ner-time, when he took his place at the 
table next to Emilia. He was frank and 
free in manner, with an ease that reached 
to carelessness ; a self-possession that 
might, pushed a shade further, have 
touched upon presumption, but as it was, 
in him, was only a charm. Wiser and 
older women than Emilia Brentham had 
found his deep low voice pleasant to their 
ears; more worldly women than she had 
listened to his lightest words with an inter- 
est not vouchsafed to the eager attentions 
of others ; more beautiful women had been 
flattered by a look of admiration from his 
keen and subtle glancing eyes. It was no 
wonder that in his society she felt a 
strange sense of pleasurable excitement — 
that when she rose to leave the table her 
heart was beating inexplicably and impetu- 
ously. 
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" Well, dear, how do you like him? 
What have you been talking about ? Is he 
nice ? " whispered Helen, eagerly, taking 
her apart. 

" Oh, Nell ! " Emilia replied, in a 
light, jesting tone, but half serious in look, 
41 good-bye to our ideals ; good-bye to my 
intellectual brow and aquiline nose ; 
good-bye to your bearded corsair — I'll 
have no more to say to them. Mrs. Dela- 
ville's swan is no goose, and I've a new 
ideal worth all the old." 

When Mr. Fortescue joined the ladies 
in the drawing-room, he took his seat 
again beside Emilia, and resumed the con- 
versation begun at dinner. He had been 
not only to all the parts of Europe she 
knew, but half over Asia and America 
besides. They compared notes on their 
travels, and from discussing places they 
both knew, came to the subject of the es- 
tablishment where they were then located. 

" It doesn't seem at all a bad place to 
be quartered at," he observed. " It's a 
pity the weather's not favorable for pic- 
nics and boating, else we might get up 
some nice water parties." 

" I should not object if we had a plenti- 
ful supply of life-preservers, but I don't 
put much faith in those cockle-shell boats," 
said Emilia. 

" Safe enough if people sit quiet. And 
if they do upset, one can generally swim 
to shore with the ladies," observed Mr. 
Fostescue, apparently considering a capsize 
quite a trivial affair. 

" That would be very delightful for 
both parties," she remarked, gravely ; " I 
should envy the gentleman to whose lot a 
heavy cargo of beauty fell to take 
ashore." 

" According to the degree of beauty 
whether I pitied or envied him. The fel- 
low who took you along wouldn't have a 
heavy task. Now I should have thought 
an upset was just the thing young ladies 
would have liked. Imagine the tableau : 
dripping hair — chignon dishevelled — 
drenched drapery — hauled up a bank 
with three cheers and a cry of ' Saved 1 ' " 



" Thank you ; the description is glow- 
ing, but I for one, being a cowardly mortal, 
prefer the safety of the drawing-room 
floor." 

" Do you ever get up a dance here ? " 
he asked. 

" We never have done so ; but it would 
be very delightful." 

" There's a piano, and the room is a 
good 8ize, ,, he continued, surveying it 
critically. " And it's a safe amusement 
unless you go through the flooring. ,, 

" I suppose the authorities would not 
object ? " she observed ; " the old gen- 
tleman in the bureau looks good-natured, 
and Madame herself seldom appears upon 
the scene.' ' 

" Oh, the landlord and Madame would 
be delighted to see their guests merry," 
said Mr. Fortescue, looking supreme 
scorn at the idea of the authorities interfer- 



ing. 



" We really must turn the place out and 
have a hop some evening. The best fun 
I ever had, was a hop we made up at a 
little out-of-the-way village in the Tyrol. 
There was a long room — we picked up some 
wandering musicians, invited in the inn- 
keeper and all his family, and made a 
jolly night of it; danced till near day- 
break." 

" And how did you manage about part- 
ners? the innkeeper had some pretty 
daughters, I suppose ? " 

" Just so. Jolly handsome girl one of 
them was really — waltzed most splendidly 
too. We illuminated the house with some 
magnesium wire we had with us; the 
fellows had never seen such a thing be- 
fore. All the village turned out to look 
on, and they wound up with * God save 
the Queen,' as a delicate compliment to 



us." 

" Oh, how delightful I " exclaimed 
Emilia. " I really almost wish this were 
an out-of-the-way place in the Tyrol. I 
wish I had been there 1 " 

" Yes, those impromptu things are gen- 
erally successes. Most things got up on 
the spur of the moment are." 
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" There is a great sparkle and freshness 
always about them," she agreed, " but to 
balance the matter, you lose the pleasure 
of preparing for and anticipating them." 

" A doubtful sort of pleasure, isn't it ? 
Eating your dinner is better than looking 
forward to it." 

" But you may as well have two pleas- 
ures instead of one, and the pleasure of an- 
ticipation does not lessen the pleasure of 
enjoyment when it comes. ,, 

" True ; but isn't it a very faint reflec- 
tion of real pleasure ? Coming events cast 
their shadows before, but I am generally 
too much occupied with the events to care 
for their shadows." 

" That is to say, you think sufficient for 
the day is the evil, and the good, thereof, 
and do not care whether coming days are 
evil or good." 

" If they are evil, they take good care 
to come at their time — that's one thing 
certain," he observed. " A man's tailor 
may disappoint him, and his cook may be 
unpunctual with his dinner, but you never 
knew your dentist to be late. It's a safe 
rule to take it for granted that unpleasant 
things are always punctual." 

" Really, Mr. Fortescue, are they ? " 
struck in Mrs* Delaville, coming up to 
them ; " perhaps unpleasant people are 
always punctual too ? At that rate we are 
all very unpleasant here ; it is our time for 
retiring, and you see we are all going 
off." 

" Is it so late ? " said Emilia, rising, 
openly surprised and secretly regret- 
Ail. 

u Yes, you are all very unpleasant," ac- 
quiesced Mr. Fortescue; " I find it out 
now for the first time, and I trust for the 
last."* 

Then general " good-nights " began as 
the ladies departed. 

" Am I permitted to shake hands with 
you now ? " asked Mr. Fortescue of Emilia 
— without waiting, however, for permis- 
sion. 

44 It appears that you are so far privi- 
leged," she replied, smiling up at him as he 



scanned her face with a sort of careless 
critical admiration. 

She went upstairs as if she were treading- 
on air ; a literal giddiness made her head 
whirl ; a strange, delightful exaltation 
possessed her ; she was flushed with trem- 
ulous smiles, and her deep gray eyes glowed 
with a light that had never shone in them 
before. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CROSS-PATHS AGAIN. 

" Fair men and women have I seen to-day; 
Yet I weep not because these pass away, 
Sad though that is, but rather weep for this— 
That they know not upon their day of bliss 
How their worn hearts shall Ml them ere they die. 
How sore the weight of woe on them shall lie!" 

Several days had passed since Mr. 
Fortescue and his dogs had taken up their 
temporary abode on the shores of the 
Lake of Geneva. He appeared to like his 
quarters, and did not speak of quitting 
them. All the inmates had by this time 
become acquainted with each other; 
French, Russians, Germans, and English 
were on pleasant terms of friendly inter- 
course ; but the inner circle who kept most 
together and formed indeed a little clique 
of their own was composed of the Dela- 
villes, the Brenthams, and Mr. Fortescue* 

The latter was the most popular and 
favored of all 'the company. His was the 
good fortune, so rare in either sex, of win- 
ning "golden opinions from all sorts of 
men " and women too. Because there was 
nothing effeminate in his speech or senti- 
ment, nothing feminine in his whole tem- 
perament, all women were attracted to 
him; while men, seeing his popularity 
with the fair sex, were yet seldom jealous 
of him, but generally joined in his praises, 
and no one had -ever been heard to call 
him a " a ladies' man." 

" Really, he is charming," Helen *aid to 
her sister ; " what I like so much about him 
is the combination of that high-bred man- 
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ner — that most aristocratic sans-g&ne with 
those almost boyish high spirits. He 
makes every one so perfectly at home with 
him ; I am sure I feel as if we had known 
him all our lives.' ' 

Emilia replied only by an assenting mono- 
syllable. But the subject was pleasant 
to her, though she did not dilate upon it. 
This Helen knew, and continued — 

" I never met any one nicer — never any 
one so nice, except ' ' 

" Except one" put in Emilia; " and, 
as I have not had the honor of seeing that 
one, I cannot judge between them." 

" Was not Mr. Fortescue amusing at 
dinner yesterday, when he was telling us 
about the old Arab woman at Alexan- 
dria?" went on Helen. " And what a 
beautiful voice he has ! " 

" Do you think so ?" 

"Yes, don't you?" 

"Yes, I certainly do like those deep, 
eweet voices, never loud and yet always so 
distinct," admitted Emilia, quickly adding, 
" and Monsieur Lemarteau has a very fine 
voice too." 

" M. Lemarteau indeed ! " laughed 
Helen. " Oh Em ! you little hypocrite — 
I shall expect to hear next that you think 
Carl Mayer quite as interesting as Mr. 
Fortescue, and are quite indifferent as to 
which sits next to you at dinner." 

" Mr. Carl Mayer is a very nice young 
fellow, and exceedingly intelligent," said 
Emilia. 

Since the evening when she had first 
spoken to Mr. Fortescue, and admitted 
him to Helen as a new ideal, she had 
never uttered another syllable in his praise. 
She never joined in Mrs. Delaville's and 
Helen's eulogies of him '; she even some- 
times criticised or found slight fault with 
him; when others spoke of him her calm 
face never altered, and she seldom seemed 
to care to listen or add a word to the con- 
versation when he was its subject. What 
she really thought of him, Helen might 
guess, but no one besides could know, and 
he least of all. The hidden fire that had 
hitherto lain latent in Emilia's slumberous 



languid eyes had kindled, and burnt daily 
brighter when they looked on him ; the 
sleeping passion in her heart had stirred 
under his look, been called up by his voice, 
and uprose, awakened to sink into sleep 
no more. Even Helen could not fathom 
the all-absorbing interest that a few brief 
days had planted deep in her sister's life, 
its clinging fibres knotting themselves 
hour by hour faster round her heart. The 
first day she had known him the seed had 
been sown, before the sun had risen and 
set many times the flower had expanded 
into full bloom, and each succeeding day 
found the roots striking still and ever 
deeper. Clear-sighted even as regarded 
herself, Emilia was only to a small extent 
self-deceived : she knew the power of this 
new feeling, and was only blind in calling 
it to herself by any name save that of love. 

As she and Helen sat chatting, Mrs. 
Delaville tapped at their door. 

" It is such a bright morning, I am go- 
ing out for along ramble," she said, " and 
I want to know if you two dear girls will 
accompany me. My husband has gone 
off for a smoke with your father and Mr. 
Fortescue ; so as our natural protectors 
have deserted us, we must be our own es- 
corts." 

The girls declared they should like noth- 
ing better than along ramble ; accordingly 
in a few minutes they set off with Mrs. 
Delaville, and walking at a brisk pace in 
the clear morning air, soon left their hotel 
far behind. It was the end of February 
— a bright, clear, and sunny day. Beside 
them lay the broad blue lake, around them 
the summits of the snow-clad hills sparkled 
white and pure, while on the lower slopes 
the vineyards were putting forth their 
first tiny swelling buds of tender green. 

" If it is as fine as this to-morrow, we 
shall have a lovely trip to Vevay," re- 
marked Emilia. 

" Do you know how we are to go, dear 
Mrs. Delaville?" asked Helen. 

" We shall drive, if it is fine. Mr. For- 
tescue thinks it is much more comfortable 
and convenient than going by rail. He is 
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going with us, by-the-bye, though, as I 
tell him, what he can possibly want in the 
way of shopping, especially at our shops, 
I can't imagine. We shall go directly 
after breakfast; then, as he says, we can 
lunch there, and get back to dinner, for, 
of course, as he was saying this morning, 
we don't want to hurry back to lunch.*' 

"Yes, I dare say that will be best," 
said Helen, a little amused at the way in 
which Mr. Fortescue had evidently taken 
the reins of direction into his hand. 

" Oh, certainly best," said Mrs. Dela- 
ville ; " we shall have plenty of time for 
our shopping. I want to look out for one 
of those sweet Genevese jackets. Yours 
is so becoming to you, Emilia — you look 
charming in it this morning ! What a 
pity you have not always a color, dear 
child, a little flush suits you so well." 

"Well, you know, Mrs. Delaville, one 
can always resort to rouge," laughed 
Emilia. Mrs. Delaville took the sugges- 
tion au pied de la lettre, and replied seri- 
ously and maternally — 

" Certainly it is always attainable ; but, 
my dear, I really would be the last to 
recommend you to take to it yet. You are 
so young, you see, you can very well af- 
ford to wait a little before you seek arti- 
ficial adjuncts to beauty. I think it is 
quite allowable to take to art when nature 
fails, but it would be too early for you." 

" Bather too early, certainly, " Emilia 
agreed, carrying her head a little higher 
than usual; "and I think I shall never 
seek artificial adjuncts even when it is not 
too early. I should always be afraid of 
touching my face and rubbing off my com- 
plexion, or of my hair falling off in the 
middle of a dance. I should not dare to 
cry at a touching play or song, for fear 
my tears should wash a pale path down 
my rosy cheeks, and the dye come off my 
eyebrows on my handkerchief as I dried 
my eyes." 

"Luckily, my dear, such awkward 
contretemps do not often occur." 

"But, dear Mrs. Delaville, do you 
really think it is allowable for girls to re- 



sort to artificial beauty ? " asked Helen. 
" I cannot think what pleasure people can 
find in admiration that is not due to them- 
selves, but to their ladies' maid, and their 
little pots of rouge and dye and pearl- 
powder, and lovely curls and chignons of 
other people's hair." 

"My dear child," replied Mrs. Dela- 
ville, smiling, with an air of superior wis- 
dom, " we all owe our appearance, in a 
great measure to our toilette. The most 
beautiful girls depend for half their 
charms on their dress. " 

Both the girls exclaimed at this assertion, 
and took up the gauntlet energetically in 
defence of beauty unadorned. Mrs. 
Delaville listened unconvinced, utterly 
declining to acknowledge nature superior 
to art. 

" The most beautiful woman I ever 
knew," she said — " now I'll tell you a 
case in point, my dears — the most lovely 
creature you ever saw — Louisa Whitely — 
that was her name — an orphan ; her par- 
ents both died of cholera in Italy— dread- 
ful thing 1 Well, she lost the chance of 
a very good match, all through despising 
the assistance of art. She had real gold- 
en hair, only not much of it, and the price 
she had to give to match her plaits is in- 
credible. You know, Emilia, dear, an- 
other coil of plaits around your head 
would make all the difference in the world 
in you, and yours would be very easily 
matched — not like poor Miss Whitely's, 
as she said to me once, ' dear Mrs. Dela- 
ville, it would save half my allowance it 
my hair were not this color.' " 

" But if she spent so much on new hair, 
how was it she lost her chances of a good 
match through despising art?'' asked 
Emilia. " Did she pin it on too careless- 
ly, so that it fell off at her lover's feet ? 
or did i she neglect to improve her com- 
plexion to equal her tresses ? " 

" this is how it was, my dear. He 
admired her very much, and certainly 
with her mass of hair, and her brilliant 
complexion toned down a little with pow- 
der, she was most beautiful. Mind, by- 
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the-bye, they did say that she had a lucky 
escape of him, that he was a man who 
engaged girls' affections and threw them 
over. There was one story that he had 
been engaged six years privately, and 
jilted the girl shamefully. Ah I private 
engagements are very dangerous things, 
dear children — long ones particularly. 
Remember now, it's a rule worth laying 
to heart, and is what I always say to 
young girls, beware of long engagements. 
Well, but Louisa Whitely — she was not 
engaged to this man — and she went down 
to stay at her aunt's in the country, and 
there she got it preached into her head 
that dress was all vanity, and simplicity 
was the great charm, and all that. And 
so when he saw her next — I don't mind 
telling you his name, my dears — I am sure 
you will be discreet, — his name was Ferdi- 
nand Shuffle, and his mother was of a 
very old family, collaterally descended 
from the Carltons of Carlton. She was a 
very plain woman, but very aristocratic, 
and always used to dress of an evening in 
ruby velvet — but no ! I was forgetting ! 
once I did see her at a ball in a moire 
antique. Such a moire, my dear — stiff as 
a board, of a deep emerald green " 

"Yes, that was his mother. But the 
young lady I When he next saw her ? " 
suggested Emilia. 

" Yes, when he next saw her, there 
she was with her scanty hair done like a 
Quakeress, and dressed quite dowdily, 
and her complexion looking quite like a 
milkmaid's without the powder, and he 
said — it was to my husband he said it — 
' Good Heavens ! how that girl is 
changed I ' She had only been away, let 
me see, it was before we went to Genoa — 
six months — no, nearer eight, because we 
had been in London, in lodgings in Grower 
Street, two months before she came back. 
I never was in such uncomfortable lodg- 
ings, I lived in misery, never having a 
dinner properly cooked, and I had been 
foolish enough to sign an agreement tak- 
ing them for three months. Well, but 
Louisa Whitely — I do assure you, my 



dears, he never paid her a bit of attention 



again. 
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"Perhaps he had fallen in love with 
some one else during her six months' ab- 
sence ? " Emilia observed. 

Mrs. Delaville ignored the suggestion. 

" So you see, dear girls, that men do 
think of these things, and I assure you 
this is a thing worth your remembering, 
to attract is an art like everything else ; 
and those who wish to please, must take 
pains to do it." 

" Then I am very much afraid I shall 
never please," said Helen. 

" What a long way we have come ! 1 
have never been so far on this road be- 
fore," remarked Emilia, presently. 

" This is a pretty chalet we are coming 
to now." 

" Yes, it is a pension," said Mrs. Dela- 
ville, " and a very cosy little place I have 
heard it is, though I have never been in- 
side it." 

It was a large, long, low chalet, pretti- 
ly ornamented with the usual' Swiss carved 
wood and green veranda, and surround- 
ed by trees, its garden opening into 
the road they were coming along by a 
little gate. Out from this gate, as they 
approached it, a gentleman stepped. 

Helen Brentham's cheeks flamed sud- 
denly scarlet ; she stopped short for an 
instant, with a flash of amazement and 
delight in her eyes. The gentleman was 
Keynold Murray. 

As he closed the gate behind him, he 
met Helen's look of recognition. He 
seemed for a second doubtful, raised his 
hat, then, as if suddenly remembering 
more of her, came forward and offered 
his hand cordially. 

" Miss Brentham, I think ? Well, this> 
is indeed an unexpected and most pleasant 
rencontre." 

Helen, whose vivid blush had fortunate- 
ly passed unseen by Mrs. Delaville, con- 
trived to shake hands calmly, and answer 
by a somewhat nervous commonplace. 
Emilia, partly by description, and partly 
by instinct, recognizing Mr. Murray,. 
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gazed at him with a reflected glow of 
pleasure and surprise. 

"Have you remained in Switzerland 
ever since the summer ? " he inquired. 

"Yes — no," replied Helen, who, be- 
tween joy, embarrassment, and anxiety 
lest^her look should be too eloquent ot 
gladness, scarcely knew what she was say- 
ing " We have been in Paris — we have 
'just come here — a few weeks ago." 

"Indeed I Curious how different paths 
in this world cross and part and re-cross ! 
I, too, have only been here a short time— 
I have lately come over the Simplon from 
Italy. By what a singular and pleasant 
chance we meet here again ! " 

" Yes, very curious," agreed Helen, un- 
able to think of anything else to say. 
" Major Brentham is quite well, I hope ? " 
" Oh, yes, thank you ; he is very well." 
Helen bethought herself that Mrs. Dela- 
ville and Emilia were standing by, and 
added, "This is my sister, — Emilia, Mr 
Murray. — And let me introduce you to 
Mrs. DelaviUe." 

Mr. Murray bowed, entered into con- 
versation with both ladies at once, and, 
his road apparently being the same as 
theirs, walked on beside them. 

" I am looking out to shift my quarters," 
he observed ; " I am staying at present at 
Nyon, and am undecided in what direc- 
tion to make a move. I have been in- 
specting the little establishment yonder, 
but I don't think it would suit us." 

" Why do you not try our establish- 
ment?" asked Mrs. Delaville, naming 
its locality ; " it is really most charmingly 
situated, and perfectly managed. We 
have very nice society too, both English 
and foreign. I am sure you would find it 
comfortable." 

Mr. Murray said he was sure that he 
should .find it not only comfortable but de- 
lightful ; he would like nothing better than 
to spend some time there. Mrs. Dela- 
ville suggested that he should come and 
inspect it. 

" I should be too glad to pay it a visit 
of inspection to-day," he replied ; " but I 
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fear I must defer that pleasure until to- 
morrow. I have been due at my hotel 
this last quarter of an hour, and my party 
will be waiting lunch. To-morrow I shall 
hope to invade your premises, and, if possi- 
ble, take up my quarters there. If you 
will permit me, I'll note down the address," 
and he produced pencil and pocket-book. 

"Oh, Mr. Murray," said Helen, who 
had by this time nearly recovered her 
equanimity, " did we not meet you in Paris 
one day during the winter ? In the Rue de 
Rivoli ? " 

" In Paris ? Ah I certainly, I remember. 
Yes, I was passing through Paris on my 
way to Italy." 

Helen thought that the way via Paris 
was a novel route from Switzerland to 
Italy, but made no remark thereupon. 

Then, with hopes of meeting on the 
morrow, expressed by those who were 
nearly indifferent upon the matter, unspo- 
ken by the one to whom that meeting 
seemed then the great joy of her future, 
they parted where their two roads of return 
divided. 

Mrs. Delaville declared herself most 
favorably impressed by their new acquaint- 
ance. " A very charming man — handsome 
too ; he will be really another acquisition 
to our little circle," she said, and proceeded 
to glean from Helen all that was known or 
guessed concerning his family, profession, 
and income. But as Helen could guess 
but little, and knew nothing of those par- 
ticulars, Mrs. Delaville was unable to take 
any mental notes that morning of Reynold 
Murray's biography, with the exception 
of his meeting with the Brenthams the 
previous summer. In the afternoon, how- 
ever, she added a few facts to this scanty 
store of knowledge, when Mr. Fortescue, 
hearing the name of Murray mentioned as 
a prospective addition to their party, won- 
dered if it were the Reynald Murray he 
had known at Oxford. On his being iden- 
tified as such, Mrs. Delaville was able to 
add to her information, on Mr. Fortescue's 
authority, that Reynald Murray was al- 
ways a good fellow, a regular brick — that 
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they used to be old chums — and vaguely, 
that he was something in the literary line. 

All that day Helen and Emilia were 
looking their loveliest and brightest, radiant 
with glad smiles and gay, girlish laughter. 
They fluttered about the house like twit- 
tering birds, seeming to diffuse through all 
the atmosphere the melody of their clear 
young voices, the sunshine of their buoyant 
youth. That day they had no past ; their 
life was half in the present — half in the 
future — the vague, misty future on whose 
threshold they stood gazing with hopeful 
eyes through a rosy haze that shrouded all 
dark things from their view. They saw 
no form nor shape down the long vista that 
stretched before them ; but its obscurity 
was not to them the twilight of approach- 
ing night nor the shadow of coming storm, 
but the tender mist before the scarlet sun- 
rise. Veiled in that mist, they caught no 
glimpse of their life to be ; but hope whis- 
pered to them and imagination painted all 
that might be there concealed. 

At night they sat up talking together 
long and late, lingering over the combing of 
their hair long after every tress was glossy 
and smooth as silk. 

" Oh, Nell, was it not a fortunate walk 
we took this morning ? Just think, if 
we had gone an hour later, or earlier, or 
taken another road, how different it would 
have been ! " 

" On what a chance such meetings de- 
pend/' said Helen ; " and is it not strange 
that we who met in Switzerland should 
both have left it, and stayed so long in 
different countries, and then in Switzer- 
land have met again ? And when I had 
begun to feel sure that our paths, that had 
crossed that once, had divided forever !" 

"It seems like Fate, doesn't it ?" said 
Emilia, smiling. Helen screened her face 
with the long curling hair that seemed just 
then to require an unusual amount of 
brushing. " We ought to be very grate- 
ful to Mrs. Delaville for having suggested 
to-day's eventful walk," Emilia continued; 
" indeed, considering it is to the Delavilles 
that our being here at all is due, and for 



them that Mr. Fortescue came here, I 
think we owe the Delavilles altogether a 
great debt of gratitude." 

" And to make things dovetail together 
more strangely still," rejoined Helen, 
"fancy Mr. Fortescue's knowing him ? " 

" Yes — oh, only think what a delightful 
party we shall be if he comes here 1 And 
what days we will have if he stays ! He 
will be sure to come, and most likely 
stay. And you heard him say, Nell, that 
they used to be great friends, and that he 
was such a good fellow. I am so glad he 
likes him I " 

" Now tell me, dear, do you like him ? " 

Emilia burst into a merry laugh as she 
replied — 

"Which him? Doesn't it strike you, 
Nell, that there is rather a confusion of 
Urn's and he's in our conversation ? How- 
ever, so long as we understand each other, 
it doesn't matter. Yes ; I like him — 
meaning Mr. Murray — very much. I 
think his face and his manner charming. 
I don't wonder, dear — no, I do not won- 
der," she added, kissing her sister with 
one of her impetuous embraces. "And 
now, hark! there's the clock striking — 
how late it is 1 we shall not be up in 
time to-morrow if we do not make haste 
to bed." 

The two sisters lay down to their rest. 
Helen, with wakeful eyes, building fairy 
castles in the air, painting raidant visions 
on the darkness, while Emilia, peacefully 
sleeping, smiled in her dreams. 

Dream on, waking or sleeping, creatures 
of youth and hope and love i Dream on 
of the misty future clothed in rainbow 
hues ! Those rosy mists will soon enough 
disperse ; you will tread the paths that lie 
before you quickly enough ; the fate which 
led you to this day's meeting, that riveted 
the first link in the chain, will lead you 
link by link on to the end. ' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DIAMOND RAIN-DROPS. 

" Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-top with sov'reign eye, 

Kissing with golden fece the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy. 

E'en so my sun one early morn did shine, 
With all triumphant splendor on my brow; 

But out, alas ! he was but one hour mine— 

The region cloud hath mask'd him from me now I " 

The next morning's sun shone through 
the long drawing-room windows on a little 
group of three, who were waiting for the 
remainder of the party to join them there. 
Helen Brentham was leaning back in a low 
<chair, caressing Chowler, the grim and 
surly-looking bull terrier, whose beauty to 
connoisseurs consisted in his extreme ugli- 
ness to ignorant observers, and who had 
laid his head upon her lap, and closed his 
eyes comfortably, as she smoothed his 
sleek ears. While she diverted herself 
with the dog, Emilia was looking up at the 
dog's master, who stood leaning against 
the window-frame beside her, and all three 
were smiling and chattering gayly. 

Mr. Fortescue and the Misses Brentham 
had grown to be on very friendly and fa- 
miliar terms. They were jesting and 
bandying light chaff and laughter on the 
subject of the matrimonial market, with 
as much simplicity and sang-froid as though 
Mr. Fortescue had been a respectable pkre 
defamUle, or the girls elderly dowagers. 
That he was a most, eligible parti, much 
run after by anxious mothers, and flattered 
by troops of daughters plain and pretty, 
was a fact seldom present to them, and that 
just then they utterly ignored. 

" Match-making: must be an interesting 
trade,' ' he was saying. "I once thought 
of setting up in that line myself— starting 
a matrimonial office, terms very reason- 
able, and strictly confidential ; indeed, I do 
a little in an amateur way sometimes as it 
is. I've a few commissions on hand now, 
situations which I shall be very happy to 
recommend to any one whom they will 
suit." 

" What are the requirements and refer- 



ences? " asked Emilia. "Do they stipu- 
late that no Irish need apply ? and what 
are their views as to age and appearance? 
I have a good many female friends, so I 
inquire on their behalf." 

" Well, here's one ; my brother wants 
a musical orphan, between twenty-five and 
thirty, fat and fair, and of a placid dispo- 
sition. Know any one who'd be inclined 
to bid for the place ? " 

" Really, as to figure, complexion, and 
age, he might be easily suited. But the 
music and placidity required narrow the 
choice; and why on earth does he want 
an orphan ? " 

" He doesn't like mothers-in-law," re- 
plied Mr. Fortescue ; "but then as I tell 
him, he's rather a difficult fellow to please. 
Now don't you think such an office as I 
was thinking of would be a capital spec ? " 
(In those days the " Matrimonial News " 
had not become known.) "All the fel- 
lows with crotchets," he continued, " and 
all the girls with ideals might get suited 
there." 

" I am not so sure as to the girls with 
ideals," said Emilia, laughing and glancing 
at Helen ; " I don't think they would find 
them except in very airy castles. What 
a run there would be on every gentleman 
described as tall and slight and pale, clas- 
sic-featured and raven-haired I And I 
trust, for the sake of humanity, that there 
would be very few live specimens to be had 
of the stern and gloomy ideal which is gen- 
erally one's earliest — the muscular misan- 
thrope, like the skipper in the song, with 

" ' Hi* arms across his breast, 
His stern brow firmly knitted, and his iron lip 
compressed.' " 

"I have "often thought how very disa- 
greeable those gentlemen would be in real 
life," observed Helen. 

" For my part, I don't believe in their 
existence," Mr. Fortescue said. "If I 
ever fell in with a specimen I should be 
very much inclined to punch his head." 

"Don't you admit any of the sort into 
your Matrimonial Office," observed 
Emilia ; "I for one won't have anything 
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to say to them. And if you have any 
very attractive specimens, please ticket 
them * dangerous,' and keep them carefully 
locked up. I don't think very attractive 
people ought to be let loose like * roaring 
lions,' to devour." 

" According to that doctrine, how many 
of you ought to be kept in cages ? " said 
Mr. Fortescue. " Miss Brentham, I don't 
think you ought to go out to-day I " he 
added, suddenly. Emilia looked up sur- 
prised. " No ; our carriage is too open — 
I won't answer for the consequences. If 
we had a great iron cage like those the 
'Happy Families' are exhibited in, we 
might venture to take charge of you shut 
up therein, but as it is, without even a 
ticket of ' Beware of the roaring lion ! ' I 
don't think I'll share the responsibility." 

"It won't rest very heavily on your 
shoulders," laughed Emilia, with brighter 
sunlight than that of the sunny morning 
dancing in her eyes. 

" Would you like, Em, to have all the 
essence of fascination corked up in bottles 
labelled ' Poison ' ? " asked Helen. 

" The world would be rather flavorless 
and insipid, but I don't know that it would 
not be more wholesome," Emilia replied. 

Just then Major Brentham and Mr. 
Delaville entered, announced their readi- 
ness to start, and inquired for Mrs. Dela- 
ville, who kept them all in waiting, she 
said Ave minutes, they said half an hour, 
while she put a few finishing touches to 
her toilette. 

1 The drive to Vevay appeared to be 
thoroughly enjoyed by all the party. 
They had chartered a vehicle that held 
the six comfortably. The morning was 
fine and clear, though rather cold, but 
with half the windows closed and an 
ample supply of furs and wraps, they 
kept the temperature as high as suited 
with their spirits. Mrs. Delaville and 
Helen chatted over the list of purchases 
to be made, and while the two elder men 
talked on the subjects that pleased them 
best, Mr. Fortescue devoted his chief con- 
versation to Emilia. 



He had often been accused, chiefly by 
women, but sometimes by men, of being 
a practised flirt. The accusation might 
not altogether lack foundation, but no im- 
partial jury would in any case have 
brought a verdict of malice prepense 
against Alexander Fortescue. Whatever 
mischief he did was unintentional ;> what- 
ever destruction he wrought amongst the 
ranks of too susceptible hearts was by a 
random shaft. It was not his fault if his 
gray eyes were ardent and eloquent, told 
always very plainly their tale of admira- 
tion, and sometimes said a trifle more than 
they meant. The deep, soft intonations 
of his voice were no fault of his ; they 
were as natural to him as was his peculiar, 
pleased, attentive smile, and meant as lit- 
tle. He kept — man of the world as he 
was — always the bright, fresh, sanguine 
spirit of the boy ; a living spring of youth 
seemed to be ever flowing through his 
veins. Looking on him, it was difficult to 
imagine, and to Emilia it was an incon- 
ceivable impossibility, that those thick 
curly locks should ever be one wave less 
luxuriant, or marred by one silver streak ' y 
that those clear-cut features should ever 
shrivel and wrinkle, or that free and fine- 
ly moulded figure be spoilt by years and 
shrink into feeble decrepitude. ' He had,, 
in passing through the world, flashed the? 
reflection of that figure and left the echo* 
of his voice in many a mind, where, long 
after he had forgotten, the reflection glim- 
mered, and the echo rang softly still. 

And now he had crossed a path that 
hitherto had run ever smoothly, and in 
pleasant places, and that since it had met 
his, could never be all careless morningr 
sunshine, never wholly soft and straight 
and smooth again. But this he did not 
know ; he was glad their paths had met, 
as he said that morning to Emilia, truly. 
He liked the girl's fair face, her pleasant 
manner, her smile that was always so quick 
to answer his. 

" A nice little thing — a really jolly y 
unaffected little girl, and no fool either,*' he* 
would have said if asked his frank opinion 
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of her, and he would have meant nothing 
more nor less. 

She knew well how he thought of her 
and the degree in which he liked her : 
she was well aware that no feeling such 
as was burning in her heart stirred -his. 
But as yet she was content with that 
friendly liking that might develop in de- 
gree and kind; she was happy in his 
presence, and asked no more than that. 

On returning from their drive, they 
found Reynold Murray lounging about 
the hall, evidently waiting for them. It 
was equally evident, when the first greet- 
ings had been exchanged, that he had 
come prepared to make his abiding-place 
with them for a time. He and Mr. For- 
tescue met with a glad and warm cordiality 
as old school-friends long separated. 

" Well, Murray, old fellow, I ex- 
pected to see you. I heard you had 
turned up in this quarter yesterday.' ' 

" Like a bad shilling, you see — back 
.again after years of absence. And how has 
the world been using you this long 
time?" 

" Why, hitherto it has patted me on 
the shoulder.' ' 

44 A pleasant convincing proof of the 
smallness of the world," observed Rey- 
nold Murray, " that I drop into this place, 
and find, not only Major Brentham and 
his family, but you, established here." 

The two college friends went off to- 
gether to enjoy the fragrant weed and a 
talk over old days. 

"Pretty girls, those little friends of 
yours,' ' remarked Mr. Fortescue. 

"I thought, old fellow, you were the 
oldest friend ? " 

"No, my acquaintance dates only from 
a week or two back." 

"I met the old Major travelling last 
year," Reynold Murray observed. " He 
had only one of his fair daughters with 
him then — the little rosy-cheeked one 
with the curls.' ' 

" Ah ! nice blooming complexion that," 
said Mr. Fortescue, "but the other beats 
-her in features. " 



And so they dismissed Major Bren- 
tham's daughters from their conversation 
and their thoughts. 

In the evening Helen and Emilia were 
sitting looking over the last week's papers 
in the drawing-room, when the gentlemen 
dropped in one by one. Reynold Mur- 
ray was one of the earliest to enter, and 
took his seat at their side. 

" I consider myself a lucky fellow to 
have been guided here by our yesterday's 
meeting," he said. "A pretty place — 
but no place could fail to be delightful 
with such society." 

" I think we have got a very nice collec- 
tion," remarked Emilia. "Quite an inter- 
national society; we count amongst us rep- 
resentatives of almost all lands and 
languages." 

"Yes, we have Germans, French, and 
English, one native of Scotland, and one 
of Russia. I think the only national 
specimens wanting are Americans. We 
had two, but they have left," added 
Helen. 

"Happily we can spare them. At 
least for myself, I can say I shall do very 
well without them," said Mr. Murray. 
" Are Mr. and Mrs. Delaville English ? " 

" They are half French, I believe — I 
know they have lived a great deal in 
France. So you and Mr. Fortescue and 
ourselves are the only pure English here." 

" I am afraid I cannot claim to be pure 
English," he rejoined. "Although by 
name and language I am a Briton, I have 
southern blood in my veins. But there's 
Fortescue ! he is pure English to the 
backbone, and reckons back a pedigree 
fifty generations long." 

" Indeed ! " said Helen. 

" And he's not one of those whose 
greatest merit is in their family. I know 
him very well, though we have not met 
for some years. He is just as splendid a 
fellow as he looks. Morally and physi- 
cally, Fortescue was always one of the 
finest natures I know." 

"I think he is very nice," said Helen, 
in her simple, girlish way. Emilia, listen- 
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ing with eager ears, spoke never a word. 
But she regarded Reynold Murray from 
that moment with a double reflective in- 
terest, first for Helen's sake, then for the 
sake of the words of praise he gave to 
her hero, and their evident mutual liking. 
She looked at the two men as they stood 
side by side, and compared them together 
in her mind. 

In point of fact Reynold Murray was a 
handsomer man than Alexander Fortes- 
cue, though less striking in figure and 
style. Yet to a student of physiognomy 
and character, Reynold's face might have 
offered more scope for speculation, and 
roused more interest in its study. It 
might be the index to a transparent, shal- 
low, kindly heart, impulsive but equable, 
where passions and affections held a due, 
yet not undivided sway — or to a nature 
passionate and deep, and full of startling 
inconsistencies and surprises, where un- 
dreamt of strength, unexpected weakness 
might at any time suddenly come to light. 

Two or three days slipped away, quick- 
ly, quietly, happily. To Reynold Murray 
they seemed as pleasant as to the rest of 
the company. He was courteous, gallant, 
deferential, to everything feminine, neither 
more nor less so to Helen than to others 

• 

During the day the party divided their 
time chiefly between long walks or drives 
and loitering in the salon— the general ren- 
dezvous — where Helen, entering in search 
of the latest Times, encountered Mr. Mur- 
ray seeking some entertainment in a year- 
old Punch, and Mr. Fortescue, coming in 
to write letters, found Emilia embroider- 
ing, and therefore neglected his corre- 
spondence. In the evenings Monsieur 
Lemarteau generally sang ; Mrs. Delaville 
played brilliant fantasias, often more ap- 
plauded than attended to ; the elder gen- 
tlemen made up a whist table ; the young- 
er ones made themselves agreeable to the 
ladies, and were even sometimes inveigled 
into joining in the simple diversions of 
squails and dominoes. 

This daily association printed in vivid 
indelible colors the images that mio-ht 



before have been effaced by a few weeks* 
absence. Never were past and future 
alike so distant from Helen and Emilia. 
They revelled in the present ; their life 
was in each hour as it passed. Yet once 
or twice a mood of retrospection and con- 
templation touched them for a moment. 

"I wonder how long this delightful 
time will last?" said Emilia, in the 
course of a long morning walk with her 
sister ; for in that quiet Swiss neighbor- 
hood Major Brentham allowed the two 
girls td ramble about outside the grounds 
by themselves. " I wonder how long we 
shall be as happy as we are ? " 

" Well, everything must end some day ; 
but somehow I never think of this time's 
ending ; it seems as if things were going 
on the same always. Of course we 
know that the breaking-up of our party 
must come, and may come very soon ; but 
until it does I don't mean to trouble my- 
self by reflecting upon it," replied Helen. 

" Nor I either; we will go on being 
comfortably blind to the fact of their ex- 
isting such things as ' ends ' and partings. 
And what a delightful time it is ; what 
memories we are storing up to talk over 
together when we get home ! " 

" Memories," Helen repeated, thought- 
fully. " Oh, Em I I don't like the idea of" 
looking back to these days I The very 
thought of their passing is sad." 

Emilia, never at a loss for a quotation, 
replied in her fresh, ringing voice : — 

" ' Let fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 
Bright dreams of the past that she cannot destroy I 
That come back in the night-time of sorrow and 

care, 
And bring back tho features that joy nscd to 

wear/ 

Which is a blessing certainly," she added, 
descending to her ordinary light sans- 
souci tone, " though I am not sure that if 
Fate came in the guise of lunacy or gib- 
bering idiocy, the * bright dreams of the- 
past ' would not be destroyed." 

" I suppose they would," Helen said r 
absently, and walked on musingly by- 
Emilia's side. 

"It's clouding over," observed Emilia, 
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looking up at the sky, where the white 
clouds were floating closer, the gray 
clouds looming darker, than when they 
had starred on their walk. 

Helen only noticed the remark by a 
careless "Is it?" an indifferent glance 
upwards, and went on : "I wonder, Em, 
how long it would take us quite to forget 
all this ? Do you think if we live to be 
ninety, and half-blind and deaf and fee- 
ble, that we shall still remember these 
days ? or shall we ever hear this place 
mentioned indifferently, without a thrill 
of thought ? and will the names that 
mean so much to us now fall on our ears 
like strange words ? " 

" We may forget them," Emilia replied, 
" when we forget all our joys and sorrows 
—forget our lives and all that made up 
life while we are yet living — forget on the 
verge of the grave what we shall remem- 
ber when we have passed it. But I like 
better to believe what we have so often 
heard, that old people remember more of 
their childhood and their youth, than of 
their middle age, but these days may be 
fresh and green in our memory long after 
we have forgotten many things far later 
in our lives — fresh and green to the last." 

The girl's earnest eyes shone with an 
intent rapt look into the distance as she 
spoke. They went on speculating, in 
their fair, fresh youth, as to their old age 
in the far off future, until they were recalled 
abruptly to the present by voices and steps 
coming along a side path that joined their 
road just there. 

" That's Mr. Murray's whistle ; I recog- 
nize ' Rule Britannia,' " said Emilia, and 
bent her ear to listen for another voice, 
while Helen's color heightened gladly. 
" Now, Chowler, my good dog, have mer- 
cy, don't knock me down," Emilia added, 
with a sudden radiance in her smile, as 
the great bull terrier bounding up to her 
began to fawn upon her with demonstra- 
tive affection. Then Mr. Fortescue, Duke 
trotting by his side, carrying his stick, 
and Mr. Murray, cigar-case in hand, 
emerged from the side path* 



"Now don't sacrifice your beloved 
meerschaum to us ! " exclaimed Emilia, as 
Mr. Murray, restored the case to his pocket. 
" And, Mr. Fortescue, if you throw away 
that cigar, we'll turn back instantly." 

" I'm afraid in that case we should turn 
back too," he observed. "It's awfully 
good of you to stand smoke, but too bad 
of us to take advantage of your good 
nature." 

" I think we really had better turn back 

now," said Helen; "it looks very like 

* tf 
rain. 

And indeed the last bit of blue sky was- 
then hidden by the gathering clouds. 

" I shouldn't wonder if we had a regular 
pelting shower down on our devoted 
heads," said Mr. Murray. In this view 
the rest agreeing, the quartette turned to 
retrace their steps. They had not gone 
half a dozen yards before the first quick 
pattering drops of rain began to fall, and 
rapidly increased to a literally " pelting " 
shower. 

" By George ! it's coming down pretty 
well ! " remarked Mr. Fortescue, standing 
still, placidly surveying the prospect. 

"And we have no umbrellas. What 
are we to do? " said Emilia, appealing 
only to him. 

" Run for it to the nearest shelter, 
wherever that may be," suggested Mr. 
Murray. 

" The little chalet round the bend of the 
road ! Come, if we step out, we shall 
soon be there," commanded Mr. Fortes- 
cue, promptly turning * and leading the 
way. 

The girls ran, the young men kept up 
with them at a quick walk, all four laugh- 
ing, and apparently rather enjoying the 
race than otherwise. The rain was now 
coming down like a waterspout — one of 
those heavy, drenching showers common 
to "la belle Suisse." 

" Oh, Em ! I hope this won't make 
your cold worse 1 " said Helen. 

Mr. Fortescue heard the remark. Look- 
ing at Emilia's light cloak, he saw that a 
few moment \siat^ ^ov&&. fcswwSsL ***• 
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through. In another minute his gray 
overcoat was off, and with a brief " Ex- 
cuse me, Miss Brentham 1 " it was thrown 
round Emilia's shoulders. 

"Oh, Mr. Fortescue! don't I" ex- 
claimed Emilia, with crimson cheeks. 
" Oh, pray — I beseech you, put it on 
again 1 I shall not hurt, indeed ! Please, 
please take it back again ! " 

" Keep it wrapped (close, and don't be- 
seech me, because I'm obdurate. Sad 
defect in my character, Miss Brentham — 
I'm an obstinate mule," was all his answer. 

" But I don't mind the rain, indeed. I 
can't — I won't rob you of it ! And you 
will take cold ! " 

" I never take cold," he said, drawing 
up his supple, athletic figure. " See I we 
are close to our shelter now." 

In another two minutes all four rushed 
breathless up the steps into the veranda 
before the chalet. 

" Well, here is our haven of rest. Oh, 
Mr. Murray, what a delicious adventure ! 
the greatest fun in the world ! " exclaimed 
Helen — she was easily satisfied, poor 
child — sinking on a bench, and looking up 
at Reynold Murray, sparkling with joyous 
smiles. 

" You must not stay out here in your 
wet things; we'll get admission into the 
interior. " 

He knocked at the door, and explained 
their circumstances to an ancient dame, 
looking ninety or thereabouts, who opened 
it, while Emilia blushing and deprecat- 
ingly grateful, restored his garment to 
Mr. Fortescue. He laid his hand on her 
shoulder, scrutinizingly. 

" Your cloak's still damp," he said ; 
"take it off! Out with that brooch!" 
And as she obediently unfastened the 
ornament, he took the cloak from her 
himself. 

Ten minutes afterwards, the old woman 
found her kitchen taken complete posses- 
sion of — a young Englishman, of prompt 
and decisive though prepossessing man- 
ners, seated on a table caressing a huge 
deer-hound ; a second gentleman lazily 



lounging against the settle; and two 
young ladies installed in the only two 
chairs; while an array of scarfs, jackets, 
and shawls hung on a bench before the 
fire to dry, under the guardianship of an 
evil-eyed bull terrier. 

"Now, Mr. Fortescue, I wish you 
would go to the fire and toast yourself," 
said Emilia. "I consider it my duty to 
see that you don't catch cold." 

" Do you want to get rid of me as well 
as of the coat ? " he answered, showing 
no signs of moving ; " you were in a most 
uncomplimentary hurry to return it to me. 
I'm afraid you didn't relish the presence 
of the fragrant weed in the pocket just 
under vour nose." 

"I have not Duke's keen scent ; and I 
didn't discover it as he evidently does." 
Duke, with his paw on the garments in 
process of drying, was routing with his 
long nose about the breast-pocket of the 
overcoat, where sometimes he knew a 
biscuit might be found. 

The room in which they sat was of the 
type which is repeated in every Swiss 
chalet, serving alike as kitchen and par- 
lor, destitute of course of carpet, curtain, 
or ceiling ; its diamond latticed windows, 
grimmed to a yellow horn color, admitted 
as little light as possible ; the wood fire 
crackled cheerily; the low rafters were 
smoked black and sooty ; near the hearth 
their old hostess was peeling goodly-sized 
potatoes into a huge iron pot. From an 
inner room, two stolid-looking children, a 
young woman, and a lad were peering at 
the strange visitors. 

" I have no doubt they are speculating 
as to our various relationships to each 
other," remarked Mr. Fortescue. " I say, 
Murray, they're setting me down as your 
son — a well-conducted little boy." 

" No, no, old fellow ; see the respect 
with which they are gazing at you — they 
evidently perceive you are an authority, 
and are congratulating you on your obe- 
dient family." 

'« The probability is they put us down 
as brothers and sisters," said Helen. 
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"More probably our youth and beauty 
leads them to take us for two honey-moon- 
ing couples," Mr. Fortescue observed. 
"That gentle shepherdess, the Swiss 
maiden yonder, evidently feels a tender 
interest in our history. ,, 

Never were a merrier quartette gathered 
together than those whom the opportune 
rain had driven to the lowly shelter of the 
chalet; never perhaps had the smoky 
rafters rung to heartier peals and trills of 
mirth. Mr. Forte f scue, declaring he must 
enlighten the natives, dashed into conver- 
sation with their hostess, and he and Rey- 
nold Murray vied with each other in such 
fabulous anecdotes of their histories as 
kept Helen and Emilia in continual par- 
oxysms of laughter. They were two 
American brothers; the young ladies 
were Erfglish; their father — the young 
ladies' father — had married the gentle- 
men's eldest sister. The newly married 
couple, on their wedding tour, were stay- 
ing at Vevay ; the brothers and their fair 
step-nieces had left them for a walk, and so 
got caught in the rain. He, Mr. Fortescue, 
was forty-seven ; he was flattered to hear 
he did not look it ; the reason might be 
that he had spent his life in farming and 
cultivating a large estate in Pennsylvania ; 
open-air life was very healthy. There 
was not much likeness between him and 
his brother ; his brother had lived chiefly 
in New York, where their father kept a 
large furrier's store. 

Then the Swiss maiden, with a stolid 
expression of admiration for the handsome 
American brothers in her round blue eyes, 
brought in a basket of apples to offer the 
ladies. This acting as a suggestion, in a 
few minutes a plate of bread, a pot of 
honey, a dish of cheese which proclaimed 
its presence to other organs besides those 
of si<*ht, and a bottle of Kirschwasser 
were on the table, and Mr. Fortescue in- 
vited them to partake of the frugal meal. 

" What will papa think has become of 
us ? " speculated Emilia — like the queen 
in the parlor " eating bread and honey." 

" We ought to have been home by this 



time," said Helen, "but I dare say he 
will guess we have taken shelter some- 
where." 

" Though he won't guess perhaps what 
good hands you are in, and how royally 
we are being feasted," observed Mr. For- 
tescue. "Try a little Kirsch, Miss 
Helen ; capital stuff to fortify you for the 
walk if it clears off." 

" And for what if it doesn't ? " 

" In that case we must get some convey- 
ance. But I'm afraid the rain is ceasing 
already." 

" Oh, that is all right I " said Helen, 
cheerfully. 

" Now, Miss Brentham, you wound our 
feelings and hurt our sensibility, as some- 
body remarks in something," said Rey- 
nold Murray. "I call this very jolly — 
are you so anxious to get away ? ' ' 

" Oh no, indeed ! You don't think I 
am not enjoying it ? you don't think I 
shall be glad to get away ? " exclaimed 
Helen, and her bright eyes flashed an 
eloquent refutation of the idea. 

" All that's bright must fade," as Mr. 
Fortescue remarked when they left the 
chalet soon afterwards, the rain having 
subsided and the sun shone forth again ; 
the wet garments being sufficiently dried, 
and the old Swiss woman and her family 
left more than sufficiently compensated 
for the invasion of her home — compen- 
sated as well by bright smiles and cordial 
thanks, as by the more material and prac- 
tical clink of five-franc pieces. 

Glad was Major Brentham to see his 
daughters' safe return ; astonished at first 
to find them so escorted; and finally 
grateful to Mr. Murray and Mr. Fortescue 
for their kind care of his girls. 

" Well, my dears, I dare say you en- 
joyed the adventure 1 " said Mrs. Dela- 
ville, smiling sagaciously; "perhaps you 
did not altogether object to the rain, eh ? 
considering to what it led — I shouldn't 
have objected myself at your age, I know, 
under such circumstances." 

Mrs. Delaville liked both the men and 
I both the g^a, w to ™*^<*.\* .^•fcafc 
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of course she had days ago decided in her 
own mind what a charming thing a double 
match would be. Which paired with 
which she did not care much, but rather 
wished that Mr. Fortescue, her especial 
pet, would take a fancy to Helen, whom 
she thought the prettiest of the sisters. 
However, she began to suspect his inclina- 
tion lay most in the other direction, and 
after all it was not a matter of any conse- 
quence which of the girls he chose so that 
he selected one. 

When the sisters were alone together 
at night, the lively, talkative mood, the 
gayly demonstrative spirits they had 
shared all day, ceased to possess them. 
Emilia was silent in exceeding happiness, 
smiling softly to herself as she moved 
about the room. Helen, silent too, sat 
with her hands idle in her lap, looking 
abstractedly before her. 

" What's the matter, dear ? " asked 
Emilia at last, laying her hand on her 
shoulder. " You look lost in thought, and 
not half so happy as you ought to look I " 

" Oh, I wish — I wish this time could 
last a- little longer! " said Helen, with 
strange earnestness in her uplifted eyes, 
strange passion in her ordinarily soft, 
girlish, cooing tones. " I was thinking of 
what we were talking about this morning, 
Em, and to-night I feel that this cannot 
last. We cannot go on long as thought- 
lessly, carelessly happy as we have .been. 
I feel as if the end of it was near ! " 

The girl's eyes filled with sudden tears ; 
she rose and dashed them away impetu- 
ously as she added — 

" Yes, we have been happy— oh, how 
happy ! and yet, I almost wish we had 
never come to this place ! " 
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CHAPTER VH. 

A CENTRE OF ATTRACTION. 

" Blonde est ma dame, ayant de tristes yenx, 
Entre or et rouz Dieu At sea longs cheveux ! " 

It was the morrow of the memorable 
shower of rain — a clear, bright, windy 



afternoon. Helen was writing letters in 
the drawing-room ; Emilia reading a nov- 
el ; Mrs. Delaville occupied in tracing an 
elaborate point-lace pattern, while Mr. 
Fortescue stood turning over the news- 
papers, hat, stick, and dogs beside him, 
ready for a saunter and a smoke. Duke 
and Chowler frequently penetrated into 
the precincts of the salon, where no dogs 
were supposed to be admitted. They were 
their master's dogs, anyi accordingly the 
laws were relaxed in their favor, as they 
were in his whenever it was his pleasure 
to pass the boundaries. 

" Anything interesting in the papers ? " 
inquired Emilia, looking up from her 
novel. 

" Plenty about the Irish Church, if you 
care for that." 

"I am afraid I don't understand much 
about it," Emilia admitted humbly. 

" Two horrible murders — lots of special 
correspondence from Abyssinia, but no 
news of importance. Something to suit 
all tastes — here's a breach of promise 
case, some choice love letters in it. I 
must read them presently ; I always study 
breach of promise letters ; they afford one 
ideas for affectionate epithets, which are 
useful when one has no great gift of 
originality." 

" You should invest in * The lovers' 
Own Manual,' " suggested Emilia. 

" You see the breach of promise letters 
not only show one sweet things to say, 
but warn one what to avoid saying. For 
instance, never call a girl the * star of 
your future.' Your own dear little starry 
pet if you like ; but steer clear of allusions 
to the future. Read this case, Miss Bren- 
tham — young ladies always like love let- 
ters. And here is a long review of the 
French dramatists that will delight Mur- 
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ray 

" Where is Mr. Murray, by-the-bye ? " 
asked Mrs. Delaville. " I have not seen 
him all day." 

" He's gone to the station to meet his 
friends." 

Helen, writing still, narrowly escaped 
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addressing her correspondent as "dear 
station," and listened as she wrote. Mrs. 
Delaville laid down her work and became 
interested. 

" Ah, indeed ! They arrive to-day ? I 
wonder how many they are? English I 
suppose ? " every conjecture being a 
question. 

*' Only two, I believe — two English 
ladies as far as I know,'' replied Mr. For- 
, tescue. Helen listened for further details. 
Mrs. Delaville hinted for more, but with- 
out effect. He seemed aggravatingly un- 
conscious -of having roused curiosity, gave 
no other word of information, and was 
absorbed in a corner of the paper which 
Emilia, privately referring to after his de- 
parture, found to be principally devoted 
to sporting news. 

"I wonder who the two ladies are?" 
said Helen, when Mrs. Delaville, also quit- 
ting the salon, had left her and Emilia 
alone. 

" Perhaps two old maiden aunts whom 
he feels bound to do the agreeable to,'' 
suggested Emilia ; " perhaps a cousin and 
grandmother from whom he has expecta- 
tions, or very likely two cousins travelling 
alone." 

" If there is no gentleman with them, 
they are not likely to be young," reflected 
Helen, aloud. 

" One of them might be. A mother 
and daughter perhaps — and oh I Nell," 
added Emilia with mock alarm, " suppose 
the mother should be his aunt, and the 
daughter a lovely young cousin ! Beware 
of cousins, as Mrs. Delaville always says," 
and she hummed archly— 

" ' Sisters we have by the dozen, Tom, 
But a cousin's a different thing.' 

Though I never found my cousins * differ- 
ent things ' in that sense. Not so useful 
as brothers, and not so agreeable as unre- 
lated acquaintances — that's my experi- 
ence of cousins 1 " 

" Poor Dick is very good and kind, but 
not brilliant," Baid Helen, " and then we 
know too much of him and our other 



cousins to weave romances about them. 
Do you really think they are likely to be 
his aunt and cousin?" she continued, 
regardless of her pronouns. 

" My dear Nell, how can I guess ? We 
shall know when they arrive, and that I 
should think would be very soon. It's 
past the time that the Geneva train is due, 
and I believe the Berne train is in already. 
I wonder which way they come? " 

"Is not that a carriage stopping?" 
asked Helen presently, laying down her 
pen. Emilia listened. 

" It is the hall door opening. Perhaps 
the mysterious and interesting 'friends' 
have arrived 1 A sound of boxes being 
brought in ! Now is it the expected party ? 
are the objects of our speculation enter- 
ing ? Come, have not you finished those* 
letters ? Let us go upstairs now, and we- 
can look round the hall in passing," added 
Emilia, rising and shutting up her book. 

Helen hurried her letters into the blot- 
ting-case, and remarking half self-explan- 
atorily that it would soon be time to dress 
for dinner, followed Emilia out of the 
room and upstairs. 

As they crossed one end of the hall, 
they saw at the other, by the entrance, a 
little group of five. A lady — short and 
apparently elderly — superintending the 
man who was setting down one of a pile 
of boxes ; Reynold Murray bringing in a 
hand bag and a parasol ; and, standing 
talking together, Mr. Fortescue and a 
second lady, of whom all they saw, her 
face being turned from them, was that she 
was young, fair-haired, and well dressed. 
She laughed and shook her head at some- 
thing Mr. Fortescue was saying ; Mr. Mur- 
ray came up and took a cloak she carried 
from her arm ; and as Helen and Emilia 
went upstairs they heard the two familiar 
voices and the new swfcet musical tones 
mingling in a running fire of remarks and. 
light laughter. In their hasty glimpse of 
the group they had noted two things, one, 
that Mr. Fortescue seemed to have had a . 
previous acquaintance with the new arri- 
vals ; the other, the openly attentive man- 
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ner of acknowledged intimacy with which 
Mr. Murray had taken the younger lady's 
cloak. 

Femininely inquisitive before, the two 
sisters were really curious and deeply in- 
terested now about Mr. Murray's friends. 
They looked forward anxiously to the din- 
ner hour, when they hoped all curiosity 
would be, fully satisfied. When they en- 
tered the salon where most of the inmates 
gathered together for a few minutes before 
dinner, they saw at a glance that neither 
Mr. Murray nor his friends, nor Mr. For- 
tescue were among them. The table 
d'hdte bell rang. Its summons had ended, 
and the whole company had flocked into the 
dining-room, and were taking their places 
when Mr. Fortescue joined them. He sat 
between Emilia and Mrs. Delaville; at 
Emilia's other hand were seated her father 
and Helen ; opposite them were three va- 
cant chairs. 

The soup was being handed round, when 
two ladies entered, followed by Mr. Mur- 
ray. As they came down the long room 
towards the three reserved seats, all eyes 
that were not devoted to the study of potage 
aux peiits pqis turned to the young lady 
in the trailing gray silk dress who led the 
way. Most eagerly curious and intent 
among the inspecting eyes were those of 
Major Brentham's daughters. They saw 
at a glance that the object of their inter- 
est was rarely graceful in figure and as 
rarely lovely in face. When she took her 
seat full in their view, they had ample op- 
portunities of noting every feature of her 
beauty, and examining with little less at- 
tention every detail of her dress. She on 
her part looked calmly, appraisingly, rather 
critically, up and down the table ; her 
eyes ranged from man to man, and as they 
met Mr. Fortescue' s she gave him a brief 
sparkling smile. 

She was about the middle height of 
woman, rather above than below it. She 
was not fragile, nor slight in figure, but 
proportioned in perfect grace; the poise 
of her head, set stag-like on the round 
iajr neck and sloping shoulders, was as 



worthy immortalizing in marble as was her 
face on canvass. Her features were like 
those of the marble bust of Clytie, the 
same low brow and general contour and 
style ; only the nose was a shade less 
purely Grecian, the mouth a trifle wider 
and less perfect. But any shortcomings 
which there might have been detected in 
any one feature were lost in the beauty of 
the whole. Her eyes were dark liquid 
brown, full of Oriental languor and subtle 
sweetness, sometimes dreamy and slum- 
brous, then waking into sudden sparkles 
of sunshine, and capable too of the fire 
that can only illumine eyes so dark. The 
very droop of their long black lashes was 
eloquent ; and in contrast to them that 
would have been startling, only all about 
her was so harmonious, was the bright 
light hair shot with red and gold. She 
was brilliantly fair, with the daintiest rose- 
leaf hue on her cheeks. Her pale pure 
gray dress, unrelieved by a spot of any 
other color, would have suited no complex- 
ion less delicate and clear than hers : and 
she, with her radiant hair, her peechy 
cheeks, her dark eyes, needed no colors to 
set off her beauty, and wore none, her 
only ornaments being a set of exquisite 
pearls. 

Helen heard Emilia whisper to Mr. For- 
tescue something about "lovely creature 
— charming smile,' ' and caught of his un- 
dertoned reply the words " St. Clare — may 
have heard of her — Felicia St. Clare — 
glorious eyes — one of the greatest beau- 
ties going." She listened in vain to catch 
a word more, though she knew they were 
talking on the subject still ; she watched 
the lovely stranger with painfully deepen- 
ing interest as she wondered who Felicia 
St. Clare might be. It struck her that 
she had somehow heard the name before, 
but where or when she could not recollect. 

When the ladies resorted to the draw- 
ing-room, she and Emilia hastened to each 
other to compare impressions, but before 
Emilia could reply to Helen's first ques- 
tions, Mrs. Delaville sailed up to them, 
eager to plunge into the subject, to en- 
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lighten Helen, and discuss it with Emilia. 

" My dears, isn't it a queer thing ?" she 
begun ; " and — would you believe it ? — I 
never had seen her before ! I know of 
course all the singers worth hearing, and 
I knew this girl by name, but oddly enough 
had never heard her. One night that she 
sang I remember I was going, but I had 
such a dreadful attack of neuralgia- — owing, 
I always think, to over-excitement at that 
time, for the season was very gay, and I 
was far from strong. I suspect she's more 
run after for her face than for her voice. 
She began I believe quite low down the 
scale — nobody at all — but somehow she 
got on — and now, if you please, she gets 
her twenty guineas a night 1 The other 
person with her is her aunt, who always 
takes her about. How on earth Mr. Mur- 
ray picked them up — but to be sure gen- 
tlemen may patronize society that no lady 
could mix in." 

" We have never heard her sing either," 
observed Emilia ; " but I fancy we have 
heard the name of Felicia St. Clare — 
haven't we, Nell?" 

"I think so," Helen replied, hesitat- 
ingly. 

" I soon saw how the land lies," contin- 
ued Mrs. Delaville : " not very difficult to 
see indeed— i heard him call her Felicia 
several times 1 Such a sad thing when a 
nice gentlemanly young fellow like that 
marries beneath him. Quite a mesalliance 1 
I wonder how his family receive it ? It's 
a settled thing, evidently; but really a 
very embarrassing thing for us — for though 
I admit the girl's manners are quiet 
enough, yet we can scarcely, much as we 
all like Mr. Murray, mix much with his 
fiancee." 

Helen listened to Mrs. Delaville's fluent 
chatter with a listless look of slight inter- 
est, while her heart sank within her like 
lead. She felt, rather than saw, Emilia's 
tender wistful watching eyes upon her; 
she was conscious of only one thought. 

" He is hers ; he loves her. Not for me 
—never, never for me." 

And with that thought life seemed to 



lose all its color and all its brightness ; the 
present looked so blank, the past so wasted. 
She took up a book, and sat with her head 
bent down, pretending to read. The let- 
ters all ran together beneath her eyes; 
she saw not a word except in her mind's 
eye the names " Reynold Murray, "" Fe- 
licia St. Clare," repeated all over the page. 
Felicia ! a beautiful name ; and she was 
beautiful and gifted. It was no wonder he 
had chosen her. Helen had never specu- 
lated on the future — never thought to be 
herself his choice ; she had never acknowl- 
edged to herself the existence of hope ; 
but she knew now by the blank feeling of 
its loss that it had lived. It was killed 
now by a breath, and she had never been 
conscious of its life until the chill of its 
death struck her. And with it so much 
of her youth, so much of her old self, so 
much of the world's sunshine seemed to 
have died too. 

The entrance of Miss St. Clare, and her 
gracefully sinking into a seat at the same 
table, roused Helen from the dull trance 
of thought in which she was blindly gaz- 
ing at her book. She looked at the beau- 
tiful smiling face with reluctant admiration, 
with the strongest antipathy that any 
human being had ever roused in her — an 
antipathy of which her gentle, soft, impul- 
sive nature had never known itself capa- 
ble before. And the instinct of self-con- 
cealment sprang up powerful within her. 
Whatever blow might have been struck 
she must smile under it ; the further from 
happy she felt the happier she must seem ; 
the keener aversion she felt for Miss St. 
Clare the more cordiality she must show 
to her. So she took an early opportunity 
of addressing a remark to her ; and the 
first lady of the party to make acquaint- 
ance with Felicia St. Clare, the first to 
draw the new arrival into the social circle, 
and admit her to a' place therein, was 
Helen Br en th am. 

Mrs. Delaville had been expressing aside 
to Emilia her doubts whether " that class 
of person could be associated with on equal 
terms," and her opinion that "Society 
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must make a stand somewhere." Never- 
theless, curiosity was strong in Mrs. Dela- 
ville, and by the time the gentlemen joined 
the feminine assembly she vouchsafed to 
bend graciously across the gulf of social 
difference, and address a smile and a re- 
mark to Miss St. Clare. Mr. Murray 
made his way straight to the young lady's 
side, and took possession of the seat next 
her, as his evidently admitted right. Mr. 
Fortescue likewise installed himself near 
her, and the three chatted and laughed 
with the air of old friends. 

If not " the observed bf all observers," 
they were at any rate the objects of a con- 
siderable amount of attention. Mrs. Dela- 
ville and Helen both listened with less in- 
terest to each other's conversation than to 
the fragments they caught of that between 
the two gentlemen and the lady, who with 
all her beauty was " only a singer," and 
whose claim to be " received " Mrs. Dela- 
ville questioned. Emilia watched them 
all from the other side of the room with 
concealed anxiety. More than one man's 
eyes were attracted to and fixed on Miss 
St. Clare ; more than one envied the two 
young Englishmen who seemed on terms 
so friendly and intimate with her. The 
position which Reynold Murray held to- 
wards her was evident, especially to 
Helen's eyes. There was no formality in 
their address; it was "Reynold "and 
"Felicia," sometimes with "dear" at- 
tached ; and his manner to her was as ten- 
der and deferential, as frankly devoted and 
fond, as hers to him was playful and fa- 
miliar and half caressing. 

Presently Monsieur Lemarteau went to 
the piano; Mr. Delaville looked at Miss 
St. Clare and whispered to him ; other 
looks were turned to her and to the piano ; 
evidently a petition was pending which no 
one liked to be the first to make. Rey- 
nold Murray smiled and said something 
softly in her ear; Mr. Fortescue was 
heard to add on his side something about 
" so long since I have heard you— dare we 
ask it ? — shame to trouble you — I am sure 
you will." - 

■ ■ t 



Miss St. Clare rose up and accepted Mr. 
Murray's arm. She shot one radiant 
glance from beneath her dark drooping 
lashes at Mr. Fortescue; smiled sweetly 
up at Mr. Murray, as she shook her head 
with a coquettish whisper ; and then the 
sweeping gray silk dress rustled softly 
towards the piano, which became immedi- 
ately the centre of attraction as she sat 
down and ran her fingers over the keys. 
All was silence besides as her voice, a full 
rich mezzo soprano, mellow in some notes 
as a mellow contralto, rose and filled the 
room. 

She sang first what all the assembled 
party knew as well as their own separate 
national airs, "Roberto, o tu che adoro," 
but few of them had heard it so sung be- 
fore. It was not so much her voice — 
which though clear and true and powerful, 
had in it no particularly rare nor wonder- 
ful quality — as her style of singing that 
captivated. There was something about 
it, indescribable yet irresistible, which riv- 
ited the attention, enthralled the hearts 
of all her hearers. A perfect facility of 
execution, and utter abandon of passion 
and dramatic force in the expression — 
either or both of these might have been 
part of the secret of her success, yet both 
were second to an intense and peculiar 
thrill in some of the softer notes — a rich 
and clinging sweetness that lingered in the 
ear as the heavy aromatic scent of the 
hyacinth — most summer-scented of spring 
flowers — lingers in the air around it. 

There was a general murmur of ap- 
plause as she ended ; all the gentlemen 
were being drawn by ones and twos to- 
wards the loadstone. Helen from where 
she sat could scarcely catch a glimpse of 
the singer, between the swarm of black- 
coated bees who were buzzing around her. 
Emilia had a better point of view ; she 
saw the Queen Bee's gracious reception 
of complimentary offerings and gracious 
assent to humble petitions from the mur- 
muring attendant hive — Mr. Murray's 
look of pride and proprietorship as he 
stood by her side, and Mr. Fortescue's 
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openly admiring air as lie bent over her 
to add his thanks, his praise, and his re- 
quest. 

Miss St. Clare was not obdurate. She 
threw a sweet general smile around her, 
And with a few light preliminary chords 
burst into Maria's song in the " Figlia del 
Beggimento," "Ciascun lo dice," the 
sparkle and brilliancy of her rendering of 
which completed the conquest her first 
song had begun. She wound up (being 
-evidently in a gracious mood) by singing 
in a totally different style, and with a 
•changed expression, yet more charming, 
the sweet old ballad of " Allan Water." 

Emilia listened to the sweet, pathetic, 
thrilling voice with an admiration most in- 
tense ; feeling reluctantly attracted towards 
the woman whom, both for her sister's 
sake and her own, she wished with all her 
heart had never existed — or existed, if at 
all, a thousand miles off. But no attrac- 
tion drew Helen towards Felicia St. Clare : 
her beauty of face and voice only repelled 
her the further. She was forced to admit 
her to be lovely, but her whole soul re- 
coiled from the sleek, fail, graceful loveli- 
ness, as instinctively as it would have 
turned from a sleek, elegant, variegated 
snake. Nevertheless, none were warmer 
or more amiable in their manner to Miss 
St. Clare than Helen and Emilia; none 
thanked her for the treat she had given 
them with more empressement, nor praised 
her charms more generously to the rest of 
the party when she was not by. 

Mr. Fortescue came up to the sisters 
before they left the room, exchanged a 
few remarks, and bade them good-night 
in his old cordial way ; he seemed in high 
spirits, and had never been more buoyant 
in manner, nor more brightly winning in 
smile and tone. Emilia scarcely knew 
whether this gave her pain or pleasure — 
whether she would rather have seen him 
less gladly animated or not ; but she knew 
that to have been in Felicia St. Clare's 
place all that evening, to have received 
his frankly admiring looks, and listened 
to his low words of praise, as Miss St. 



Clare had done, she would have given ten 
years of her life. 

How Helen Brentham felt that night, 
when she smiled so pleasantly, talked so 
gayly, and bade all present so lively a 
good-night — how the girl's heart was ach- 
ing, and the pain she would have died 
sooner than have shown, could find no out- 
let nor relief in tears, and so lay freezing 
there, seeming to numb and chill her soul 
— no one but Emilia suspected ; and she 
by silence between them knew, and in 
silence understood. 



CHAPTER VHI. 

A ROSE AND ITS THORNS. 

" Gome 6now, come wind or thunder 

High up in air, 
I watch my face and wonder 

At my bright hair ; 
Nought else exults or grieves 

The rose at heart that heaves 
With love of her own leaves, and lips that pair." 

The history of Reynold Murray's ac- 
quaintance with and engagement to Feli- 
cia St. Clare became bit by bit gradually 
unfolded to the inquisitive circle, before 
that lady and her aunt had joined it many 
days. Allusions to incidents and dates 
were pieced together, scraps of informa- 
tion were collected and fitted in, Mrs. 
Delaville being most active in the dove- 
tailing process, until a fair idea was formed 
of the story — a short and common story 
enough. Mr. Murray had been slightly 
acquainted with Miss St. Clare in London 
a year or so before. On his way back 
from Switzerland the last autumn, he had 
met, at Fontainebleau, and again in Paris, 
the fair songstress whom he had previously 
found as charming in private society as 
she was popular and admired in the con- 
cert-room. On closer acquaintance he 
found her more charming still. Reynold 
Murray lost his head, or his heart, or both ; 
and instead of returning to London, as 
his intention had been, he changed all his 
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plans completely, reversed his route, and 
followed in the track of Mrs. St. Clare 
and her niece to Italy. There amongst 
the marble palaces of Florence, the galler- 
ies and ruins of Rome, he resolved to win, 
and won her for his own. Rashly and 
hastily, as many deemed it, he laid his 
liberty in her hands ; he took Felicia St. 
Clare into his life and his future. It was 
blindly done ; but when did a lover see 
clearly ? It was folly perhaps ; but when 
was a lover's judgment wise ? He did not 
weigh the rashness or folly of the step ; 
he took it. He had never yet repented it ; 
he was as happy, if blindly happy, as on 
the day when Felicia first gave him her 
hand as his promised wife. 

Mrs. and Miss St. Clare were well sat- 
isfied. They had carefully ascertained 
Reynold Murray's prospects and income 
before they committed themselves to an 
engagement. A young, handsome, de- 
voted husband, and an equally handsome 
income for the niece, a good home into 
which the aunt might enter whenever she 
liked. They were contented with these 
items, though Mrs. St. Clare, when in a 
plaintive mood, would sometimes hint, 
confidentially, that " Felicia, with her 
beauty, might have looked higher, for rank 
as well as money." 

There was very little of the niece's 
beauty in the aunt; and the manners 
which in the young lady were so sweetly 
naive and winning, became in the elderly 
one a trifle affected and silly. Mrs. St. 
Clare was one of the not uncommon women 
whose mitier in life is to shine by reflected 
light ; she was an appendage to Felicia — a 
feeble guardian-shadow of her beautiful 
niece, and that was all. 

Miss St. Clare's advent created not a 
little interest and sensation in the hotel, 
and certainly infused more of gayety into 
the life there than had been before. She 
did not care for quiet evenings ; so im- 
promptu dances, excursions by boat or 
carriage, and musical festivals, wound up 
by recherche little suppers, were got up 
for her benefit, Mr. Murray and Mr. For- 



tescue being the prime movers thereofT 
Whatever whim the fair lady took into* 
her head was always zealously carried out. 
She became the queen of the place. 

Mrs. Delaville discovered that, after 
all, it would be in no way derogatory to 
her dignity to associate with Miss St. 
Clare. The stately Russian Countess, 
who had been slow to make acquaintance 
with any of the party, slow even when 
acquaintance was made to join in conver- 
sation, unbent so far as to compliment 
her on her song. Two young French 
girls, the Mesdemoiselles Ducamp, con- 
ceived an enthusiastic adoration for the 
beautiful young English lady. Mr. Garl 
Mayer and Mr. Leslie listened to her, and 
were fascinated. She sang duets with 
M. Lemarteau, and laid him morally at 
her feet, one of her sworn worshippers. 
Whenever Reynold Murray was not hov- 
ering about her, Mr. Fortescue was certain 
to be at her side. 

Helen and Emilia Brentham saw all 
this ; and the old bright days of careless 
happiness were no more. Helen knew 
that she had learned too quickly the too 
easy lesson of love, and that now she must 
learn the harder task of self-conquest. 
The tender flower of first love must be 
uprooted, however closely to the ground 
its fibres clung. She must shut up the 
volume she had but newly opened, where 
pictures so fair and tempting met her 
view. They were fore-glimpses of an 
Eden .not for her ; she must close the pages 
and look on them no more. Emilia, too, 
had her daily ordeal to pass. To see 
Alexander Fortescue's eyes dwelling on 
Felicia's beauty, as they so often were ; 
to hear their voices mingling so freely, so 
harmoniously ; to know that to her every 
small attention, every passing courtesy, 
was rendered with double devotion ; all 
this was grievous to Emilia, though she 
knew also that Felicia St Clare was Rey- 
nold Murray's betrothed. Whether Mr. 
Murray noticed or liked the little flirta- 
tions or coquetries of his fiancee, no one 
knew. One thing was certain, that to any 
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and every man in the* place she would 
listen with the same sweet, confidential 
smiles, answer in the same naively co- 
quettish tones. She was to all men what 
Mr. Fortescue was to all women ; the dis- 
tinction she made between man and man, 
and he between woman and woman, not 
being in the kind of attention, but only 
in the degree. The degree of their mu- 
tual attention might be a step beyond 
that they gave to others, but in its kind 
there was no difference. This Mr. Mur- 
ray probably knew; at least he never 
showed any sign of jealousy or mistrust. 
And to him her manner, whether in pub- 
lic or private, whether playful, caressing, 
or coquettish, never failed in its effect, 
never let him doubt her love. 

Every day saw him more deeply en- 
thralled by the charms of his bride-elect, 
more devoted to and confident in her. 
She might bestow a coquettish smile, a 
bright, soft glance on other men ; but she 
was his — his own, his, heart and soul, then 
and ever. He went on the way ho had 
chosen content. And the month of March 
was wearing away slowly. 

" Ah, Nell, it was quite true what you 
said to me that night before she came," 
observed Emilia one day. " We were a 
great deal too happy for it to last. Here 
we are still in the same place, still with 
the same people, and how different every- 
thing is 1 Those old days are gone, and 
gone for good and all ! " 

" For good and all, forever and ever," 
replied Helen. "I only wibh that we 
were gone too— away from this place, 
away from these people 1 It seems as if 
the time for us to leave would never come. 
Three clear days more of it I " 

" Three days— is that all ? " said Emilia, 
with a regretful look. " Only three 
days more ? " 

" For your sake, dear, I would not mind 
staying longer — though for my own I am 
counting the time to get away. You 
enjoy it still — you will be sorry to leave." 

"No," said Emilia, drawing a deep 

breath, " I shall not be sorry." 

4 



4 'Well, we all leave within a day or two 
of each other certainly ; the whole party 
will be dispersed far and wide in a week," 
remarked Helen ; " so that our especial 
departure is no matter for regret. And 
anyhow, dear, you can enjoy those three 
clear days. Make the most and the best 
of them, and don't think of anything but 
enjoying them." 

" Exactly what I shall try to do— how 
successfully remains to be proved. But 
my dear old Nell, I feel such a monster 
of selfishness when I think how the time 
that seems so short to me seems too long 
to you. How I wish it were weeks instead 
of days, while you would like it to be 
hours. For you do wish it to pass and be 
gone, do you not ? And you are wisest." 

" I don't care 1 " exclaimed Helen, 
recklessly, suddenly changing her tone. 
" We have all got our paths mapped out 
before us, and we must walk through them 
whether they lead through quickset hedges 
or over five-bar gates. A fence the more 
or less doesn't matter. There's the dinner- 
bell. Come along ; our path lies at present 
down to the dining-room . " 

So they descended to the social meal, 
after which as usual there was a general 
migration into the drawing-room, the 
ladies leading the way in a flock, the 
gentlemen dropping in one by one after- 
wards. 

" Oh, Miss Brentham, what shall we do 
to-night ? " said Miss St. Clare, coming up 
to Emilia with her most winning and con- 
fiding air of appeal. u Don't you think a 
little dance would be nice ? I have such a 
cold — I can't sing with Monsieur Lemar- 
teau as we had arranged ; and we might 
push back the furniture and have a few 
nice waltzes — I always find it so good for 
a cold. Don't you think so, Mr. Fortescue 
— wouldn't a waltz be nice ? " appealing 
to that gentleman, who had just come in 
from his postprandial cigar. 

" I perfectly agree ; I couldn't hit on 
anything nicer if I tried. What do you 
say, Miss Brentham? does our plan chime 
in with your humor ? " 
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" I should like it of all things/' said 
Emilia, gladly. 

" Then here goes," observed Mr. For- 
tescue, pushing back a sofa. " Murray, 
just bear a hand with this table ; the 
powers have ordained a dance, so we may 
as well set to work at once to carry out 
their decree." 

" Dear Mrs. Delaville, will you be so 
very kind as to play us a quadrille just to 
begin with, won't you ? there's a darling," 
Felicia said, coaxingly. 

" Why can't I be Mrs. Delaville ? » ob- 
served Mr. Fortescue ; "I'll play you a 
dozen quadrilles if you wijl entreat me in 
that honeyed way. It's too bad, Miss St. 
Clare, for you to tantalize us poor mortals 
by lavishing those sweet words on others, 
and not on us. Why won't you ask me to 
play you a quadrille ? " 

"Because perhaps I am going to ask 
you to dance it," she replied with her 
wayward, coquettish smile, turning one of 
her radiant, provoking glances on him. 

She was looking her loveliest that even- 
ing, her bright gold auburn hair fastened 
up in a mass of waves and curls, a sap- 
phire-blue silk dress fitting glove-like to 
her exquisite figure, and her favorite 
pearl ornaments shining softly on her 
neck and arms as pearly fair. She could 
wear blonde or brunette colors, or color- 
less sombre black, or dead pure white, 
with equal ease. Nothing seemed unbe- 
coming to her, and whatever dress she 
wore seemed always a part of her beauty, 
not merely an appendage to it. 

Mr. Fortescue promptly availed himself 
of the invitation for the first quadrille, only 
stipulating that it should not deprive him 
of a waltz afterwards, or two if he claimed 
them. 

Seeing his friend and his fiancee stand 
up together, Mr. Murray turned to Emilia 
and asked her hand, while M. Lemarteau 
selected Helen as his partner, and the 
remainder of the dancing company paired 
off according to their taste. 

If Felicia was the queen of the party, 
Helen and Emilia could at least claim to 



be the princesses. And several of the 
unattached gentlemen there were begin- 
ning to think the eldest princess — Made- 
moiselle Helene as the French portion 
called her — was not far from rivalling the 
queen in charms. Helen often held a 
little court now of her own, and sometimes 
even counted one or two of Felicia's 
courtiers amongst her suite for an hour. 
She, who before had seldom taken pains 
to please, was careful to lose no chance of 
pleasing now. Her simple, girlish naivete, 
natural always, was no longer careless in 
fact as in appearance. Hitherto, not only 
unstudied, but unthought of by her, her 
manner, still as unaffected, was a matter 
of some heed to her. She looked the 
same, spoke the same words in the same 
tone as before, but was no longer indiffer- 
ent to the effects those looks and words 
produced. She was no longer careless of 
whatever impression she made, thoughtless 
of what others thought of her, as once 
she had been. Day by day the attention 
to dress and appearance became more and 
more part of her business ; the wish to 
please, and the love of approbation grew 
stronger in her. Partly from the attempt 
to divert herself from the thoughts she 
tried not to dwell on, and yet that were 
hard indeed to banish, partly from the old 
old feminine sentiment, " If I cannot have 
what I should like, I will have what I can 
get." So Helen Brentham began to be 
considered not only a pretty, but a most 
charming, spirituelle, fascinating girl; 
and the dainty compliments that were paid 
her, the light, pleasant homage and def- 
erence she received, were very sweet to her. 

"Indeed Mademoiselle Helene ought 
not to play de valse. It is too cruel to 
deprive somebody of de plaisir. And I 
am sure Madame Delaville would con- 
tinue," said M. Lemarteau, as Helen, 
after the quadrille, went to the piano to 
take her turn as musician. 

" No, no, M. Lemarteau, I am going to 
give you the * Faust ' waltz," she replied. 
" You like that, I know ; so choose your* 
self a charming partner." 
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" But I have not my choice if Mademoi- 
selle Helene is not danciag,"* observed 
the courteous Frenchman. 

"Mademoiselle Helene will not be 
allowed to occupy that post for more than 
this once," said Mr. Murray, who stood 
by. "I may have the pleasure of the 
dance following this, may I not ? Thanks. 
And you are going to play me my favorite 
waltz into the bargain ? " 

" Yes, and will keep it up as long as 
«ver you like." 

" Oh, do ! I am so fond of it," said 
Felicia St. Clare, Reynold's partner, who 
was leaning on his arm ; " and oh 1 Miss 
Brentham, if you change it, let it be the 
4 Soldaten Lieder,' that is another splendid 
one!" 

M. Lemarteau, seeing both the beauties 
he admired out of his reach, chose for his * 
partner Mademoiselle Sophie Due amp, a 
piquant little brunette of sixteen. Mr. 
Fortescue went up to Emilia, and observed 
without the slightest previous invitation — 

" Now we'll have a nice spin." 

She did not seem to object to the 
absence of ceremony, but acquiesced 
gayly, as she rose and took his offered 
arm. 

Helen, as her nimble fingers struck out 
the sparkling notes and marked the mar- 
tial time of the " Faust " waltz, turned her 
head occasionally to catch a glimpse of 
two of the couples as they swept past her 
— the rather Hebe than sylph-like figure 
in blue, with its crown of bright hair 
bending over Reynold Murray's shoulder, 
and the slender girl in quiet gray, leaning 
on Mr. Fortescue's arm as they glided 
round the room. Helen sighed as she 
played, but for her sister's sake she played 
on still, changing the tune from " Faust " 
to the " Soldaten Lieder" according to 
Miss St. Clare's request — though not for 
Miss St. Clare's pleasure — on and on, till 
the nimble fingers were thoroughly tired. 

To Emilia those few minutes were as a 
glimpse of Paradise — the earthly Eden we 
all dream of, and not one in a thousand 
gains. He was looking only at her, speak- 



ing only to her, hers alone for the time 
being. And however short that time 
might be, while it lasted it was bliss. She 
tasted then — if it were only a drop— of 
the genuine essence of love's joy. But one 
drop of the genuine essence is potent. 
Too potent, indeed 1 There is in that 
burning essence no calm, no peace — only 
an intoxicating sweetness, volatile as 
puissant, that permeates dazed heart and 
reeling brain, and leaves when it has 
passed, a deadly bitter of reaction be- 
hind. Emilia existed in the moment 
alone ; she seemed to centre in it years of 
happiness ; she enjoyed a flash of the per- 
fect joy that forgets all joy must pass. 
Her heart was in a whirl as well as her 
feet. For with all the concentrated pas- 
sion, the long-sleeping force of her nature, 
she loved the man whose arm was now 
clasped round her, and in whose hand her 
passive fingers lay. She never looked at 
him ; she could not once raise her eyes to 
his ; only the happy hand that rested in 
his quivered with its joy. The happy 
moments sped. Time will not stay his 
flight even for love and youth. 

" Tired? Well, that was a long spin, 
wasn't it ? " said Mr. Fortescue, as they 
stopped to rest, and Emilia, breathless 
and dizzy, clung to his arm for a moment's 
support. " Really we were so well in the 
swing of it, I am afraid I lost all considera- 
tion for you. Selfish animals we men are, 
you know." 

"No, I liked it," said Emilia, still 
breathless ; " I love waltzing — I am not a 
bit tired, and I don't know that men are 
selfish — I don't think they are." 

" I don't think you think anything ill 
of any one," he replied. "Ask some 
women our character in general, and see 
what they would say ! And as for mine 
in particular, I dare say some of my friends 
would give you a very pretty sketch of 
me." 

" None of your friends would." 

"H'm," he said, doubtfully, "I don't 
know that I much believe in friends." 

" Oh, Mr. "Fortescue ! You do tk*» 
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mean that you don't believe in loyalty, 
you don't believe in charity, you don't be- 
lieve in friendship ! You do, you must 
believe in their existence, even if it be 
rare !" 

"I won't deny their occasional exist- 
ence," he said, " but I'm afraid I can't say 
I have much faith in their being common. 
Shall I be displaying the vice of selfish- 
ness unpardonably if I ask whether you 
are too tired for one more turn ? " 

"Oh no, no!" protested Emilia, "I 
shall enjoy another.'' 

And they swept away into the whirling 
waltz again, round and round, with flying 
feet and floating dress, with steps as har- 
•monious as if their feet were one, until 
Helen, fairly tired, struck a final chord, 
and the music ceased before the dancers, 
who kept up till the echo of the last note 
had died away. Helen relinquished her 
place at the piano to Mrs. Delaville, who 
obligingly filled the post with few inter- 
missions until the end of the evening. 
Reynold Murray claimed the next dance 
with Helen, after which there was a gen- 
eral sitting down for an interval of rest, 

" Are you warm ? Let me fan you," 
said Mr. Murray, taking up Felicia's fan 
for Helen's benefit. " Jolly way of pass- 
ing the evening, this. How much more 
pleasant than a formal party with the 
proper complement or muslin and tarle- 
tane and Heaven knows what materials 
beyond our masculine comprehension — 
the proper amount of ices and orangeade, 
white kids and ceremony." 

"Much more delightful 1" agreed 
Helen. " We shall all soon be back in 
society proper, though, I suppose, and say 
good-bye. to informality and impromptu 
dances, and all the delights of this month's 
ruralizing for the season." 

" You return straight to London, do 
you not?" 

" Yes, we shall just take up my other 
sisters in Paris, perhaps stay a few days 
there, and settle at home till the autumn. 
Do you go to London ? " 

" Well, I suppose so. After a Parisian 



honeymoon we shall probably make old 
Smoky our chief residence." It was an 
arrangement known to all the party that 
Miss St. Clare's transformation into Mrs- 
Murray was to take place in Paris in a 
few weeks' time. " Well," he continued, 
" we have had a very happy time here r 
haven't we? and I hope we may all have 
many more happy days in London." 

" I trust so. I am sure, I should think 
you had every reason to look forward to 
very happy days there," said Helen, smiling 
and half glancing towards Felicia St. Clare- 

" Yes," he said as his eye followed hers 
and rested on Felicia's lovely face with a 
glow of pride and tenderness. " I have 
every cause to be a happy fellow, haven't 
I?" He turned from his own especial 
bliss to bliss in general, as he continued in 
his lazy, nonchalant way, " There's a good 
deal of happiness in the world, and I 
think it is more evenly distributed than it 
seems. It is my belief that all people 
have their share." 

" Some people have a good deal less* 
than their share, I am afraid," she said ; 
" there are too many who seem never to 
have had any real happiness at all.'.' 

" Well, I find it, pleasant to believe — 
and at present I am inclined to believe all 
pleasant things — that they have had or 
will have it. We all have a box of sweet- 
meats given to us. One man eats them 
all up in his youth ; another doesn't have 
his box given him until he is old, and de- 
vours it then ; and some have a sugar- 
plum a day all their lives, but never one 
great feast." 

" Every dog has his day, I see is your 
theory," she observed ; " only some dogs 
have it cut up, and given to them by hours 
and minutes." 

" Exactly so. Look at the man whose 
life seems to be all misery — the tragedy 
of whose story rouses all the world's sym- 
pathy 1 Who can say that that man has 
never known a rapture of joy ? No one 
knows what a feast and revel of sweets he 
may have had in his youth, when he ate 
up all his life's happiness at once." 
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" How he would repent it if it were a 
voluntary act ! how he would wish he had 
economized it, and kept a few crumbs for 
iiis later years," said Helen. 

"Well, you see, it isn't the poor beg- 
gar's own greediness. Fate fills his plate 
and cup one day, and starves him the 
next. But I don't know that on the whole 
he isn't enviable. Better surely to drink 
•up one great, deep draught of perfect 
bliss, and then never taste any more, than 
to drag on from year to year to one's life's 
-end on a du#p a day, never parched with 
thirst, but — never fully satisfied." 

Helen looked up at the fair, handsome 
face, the dreamy blue eyes that did not 
look at her while he spoke, and her own 
<eyes lit with a flash of admiration, then 
•drooped with a thrill of pain. 

" Oh yes, you are right," she said, "I 

-see now that you are right. It must be a 

glorious thing to be able to say, 'Let 

come what may, I have had my heart's 

-desire — I have tasted once, if only once, 

of the bliss my soul longed for.' Whose 

is that epitaph — I think it so perfect, 

though only these few words: — 

' I have been most happy— And most miser- 
able.' » 

She spoke warmly, enthusiastically ; he 

■looked at her with more attention, and 

■replied to her with more interest. But 

just then Mrs. Delaville ran over the first 

notes of the " Post-horn Galop," and all 

the quietly conversing couples woke up ; 

a general buzz arose as they selected and 

-exchanged partners. Mr. Murray looked 

-round for Miss St. Clare, but Mr. For- 

tescue was at her side and her hand 

already on his arm ; he was requesting 

Mrs. Delaville to give them a " good long 

-turn this time," and Felicia smilingly 

seconding the petition. Mr. Murray 

leaned back in his chair again and ob- 

-eerved — 

" Well, Miss Brentham, you and I may 
as well go on with our little discussion." 

Helen stood irresolutely and half re- 
luctlantly, smiling mechanically, but look- 
ing round for a means of escape. She 



enjoyed their little discussion only too 
much ; had she enjoyed it less she would 
have frankly rejoiced to resume it. But 
she felt in Reynold Murray's society a 
feverish pleasure that bordered on pain J 
she rebelled against the mixture of pain in- 
dignantly, struggled with the fluttering 
pleasure at her heart that nevertheless she 
could not stifle. Angry with herself, wrest- 
ling with herself, she resolved to avoid him 
since she could not still the troubled waters 
of her own heart into the calm she deter- 
mined to gain. 

She smiled most brightly when M. 
Lemarteau approached her, accepted his 
offered arm with a sudden change to glad 
and girlish gayety in her manner, and 
left Reynold Murray with far less of an 
apology, far greater indifference than she 
would have quitted any stranger's side. 
His mind was too little occupied with her 
for him to feel piqued; he thought that 
girls naturally preferred dancing to talk 
ing, and that was all. He followed Feli- 
cia and Mr. Fortescue with his eyes, 
reflecting how fair she was, how graceful, 
charming, all-attractive. And Emilia 
Brentham, looking in the same direction, 
was thinking the same, but with less satis- 
faction. In both their minds — in his 
vague and unexpressed, a feeling, not a 
thought ; in hers deeper and more defi- 
nite — lurked a wish that those two, whom 
they were watching, had seemed less 
happy together, less mutually engrossed 
and sufficing for each other. 

The dance over, the objects of their 
interest made their way towards Mr. Mur- 
ray and Emilia, and stopped by them. 
Miss St. Clare's favorite of the two sisters 
was Emilia, with whom she had formed a 
pleasant superficial feminine intimacy, and 
to whom she now observed with the pretti- 
est naivete — 

" Oh, Miss Brentham, we have had 
such a delightful spin 1 Mr. Fortescue 
keeps it up so beautifully. I always love 
a dance with him, don't you ? ■" 

Emilia smiled at him a half-coquettish 
answer, as he responded — 
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" Now, Miss St. Clare, don't try to make 
Miss Brentham tell me unpleasant truths. 
I dare say she hates waltzing with me^ 
but she has been too polite to tell me so 
hitherto. Please don't draw the uncom- 
plimentary fact out of her now." 
' "But I told you I liked it," said Feli- 
cia, simply, looking up in his face, asking 
him mutely what it mattered, so long as 
she liked it, who did or did not agree with 
her? 

" I enjoyed it so much that I want a 
nice rest now," and she took possession of 
a comfortable lounging chair. " Oh, Rey- 
nold, where's my fan ? Ah, thanks ; now 
you may fan me." 

Mr. Murray availed himself of this gra- 
cious permission, while Mr. Fortescue fell 
into conversation with Emilia, and Helen 
and M. Lemarteau sat opposite them, 
indulging in a little light drawing-room 
flirtation. 

"Not tired, my dearest?" asked Rey- 
nold Murray, drawing nearer to his be- 
trothed, bending lower over her, and 
speaking on in softer tones. She listened 
smiling, silently, with downcast looks ; 
one moment her beautiful eyes were raised 
to his, then quickly drooped again. The 
too well known, too often told story was 
eloquently repeated in every accent of 
his voice, every look he bent on the mute 
witchery of her beauty, and in her silent 
answering smile. 

Helen, as she sat fluttering a fan and 
exchanging playful sallies with her French 
admirer, turned many a glance towards 
the pair. They drew her attention like a 
loadstone; an attraction stronger than 
herself forced her to look on them. 

"How he loves herl " she thought as 
she watched them. " How he loves that 
beautiful creature who has nothing but 
her beauty to be loved for ! He is blind 
— blind to everything but that ! " and 
then she thought with a little bitter laugh 
at herself, "Is not one's heart always 
blind ? What did I see in him? What 
is he more than other men ? What do I 
see in him now, that even yet I cannot 



hear his voice indifferently ? And he 
loves her — is hers." 

To Helen at least it was a relief when 
the evening was over ; she was glad when 
the ladies rose one by one to depart, and 
with merry good-nights and hand-shakings 
they all flocked upstairs. Miss St. Clare, 
who was in a gracious and affable humor, 
took Emilia's arm affectionately, as they 
went along the corridor, and accompanied 
her for a further good-night chat into the 
room the sisters shared* As Emilia lit 
the candles by the looking-glass, Miss St. 
Clare came with her own candle to increase 
the illumination. 

" How have I been looking to-night ?" 
she said simply, and contemplating herself 
with rea curiosity. " Oh ! has this bit of 
hair been sticking out like this ? " and she 
twisted the errant curl into its proper wave 
with dexterous fingers, and raised and low- 
ered the candle, viewing herself critically 
and anxiously in different lights. " I look 
a little flushed, but pretty well, I think,"* 
she added, as she concluded her examiner 
tion, a soft satisfied smile parting her ripe 
lips. As Emilia stood beside her, their 
two faces were reflected together' in the 
mirror. Fair and lovely faces both, but 
one surpassing the other as the trained 
garden flower surpasses the wild white 
rose. In richness of coloring, in a certain 
indescribable bloom and nameless charm,. 
Felicia's glowing beauty utterly eclipsed 
Emilia's pale and delicate loveliness. 
Where the latter's sweet and pure Ma- 
donna-featured face would be passed over, 
the superb gazelle eyes, the bright hair, 
and rich tinted lips and cheeks of the other 
would attract and fix attention at once. 
Emilia knew this, and had never known 
it So well as when she looked on their two 
images reflected side by side, framed to- 
gether as in a picture by the mirror frame- 
Felicia knew it too, and smiled well-pleased 
and kindly on Emilia. She rather liked 
the girl, and generally felt a sort of feline 
fondness for those whom she successfully 
rivalled. There was not much petty jeal- 
ousy in Felicia St. Clare, perhaps because- 
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she had little occasion for it. She could 
afford to do justice to the attractions of 
others ; her own were so supreme. 

" You do look well to-night indeed ; but 
I never saw you look anything else," said 
Emilia, gazing at her admiringly. 

Felicia smiled delightedly, murmured 
something deprecating, and returned 'the 
compliment, saying sweetly, 

" And you have been looking charming 
to-night — your very best." 

Emilia cast another glance on their two 
faces, and withdrew abruptly from the 
mirror, a sudden cloud crossing her eyes, 
unnoticed by the other. Then Felicia 
bade them an amiable good-night, and can- 
dle in hand, sailed swan-like out of the 
room, the uncertain light flickering on her 
azure dress as it swept out of their sight. 
Helen watched her away and shut the 
door. She stood silent for some minutes, 
her lips shut close, before she spoke, im- 
petuously, 

"I can't stand this, Em — ; I thought I 
was stronger than I am. I count the hours 
to get away. I longed as I never longed 
yet to leave this place ! I hate myself for 
this weakness! — I despise myself for this 
folly ! I scorn myself for letting even you 
guess it " 

" Oh, Helen, don't speak so — don't," 
Emilia interrupted her with a look of genu- 
ine pain, a tone of genuine entreaty. 
" Don't talk of weakness — of folly ! Every 
word you say — cuts me, me more than you. 
Oh, don't speak of despising yourself darl- 
ing — what is there in it all that we can 
help ? It needs more strength than ours 
to stand against the fate that is written 
for us. Every wave of feeling is allotted 
to us, and the time at which it will ebb 
and pass away is allotted too." 

" Yes, and that time is coming ; I know 
that," Helen said. "It will pass; and 
soon. Everything will come all right with 
time. But just now it is a little hard." 

It was hard. The path Helen was fol- 
lowing then — bent on following it to its 
end — is rough and thorny to the feet ; the 
gate that leads to peace seems a long, 



weary journey off ; the clinging brambles 
drag us back at every step towards the 
past from which we fly. But when the 
barrier once is cleared, the strait way left 
behind, the garments once shaken free 
from all last lingering contact ; when stand- 
ing free and calm at last on the fair open 
hill, we look back half wonderingly, half 
self-scornfully, yet tenderly still, on the 
narrow briery tracks we struggled through 
before we attained to this peaceful emi-* 
nence of freedom ; then the true lesson of 
life is well learnt ; — then there comes home 
to us the truth that in those past thorny 
paths seemed so far off, 

" That grief shall endure not forever I know, 
As things that are not, shall these things be," 



CHAPTER IX. 

GOOD-NIGHT AND GOOD-BYE. 

" We loosed hand from hand; 

We parted face from face : 
Each went his own way back to his own land, 

At his own pace.' 

The old order changeth, yielding place 
to new." The great magician of the 
world is Time, under whose touch the lit- 
tle pimpernel — smallest flower that grows 
— springs into bloom, and the cities that 
are the wonder of ages to come arise 
where once was barren ground. He lays 
his hand on the walls under whose shadow 
generations after generations have lived 
and passed away, and on the purling 
stream that runs rippling by its banks to 
join the river: and the massive walls fall 
in a heap of crumbling, disjointed stones ; 
the stream dries up, and in the sandy track 
where once it flowed the weeds and grass 
are growing green. As surely and immu- 
tably as spring passes to summer, as night 
to morning, and as life to death, all mor- 
tal creatures and creations change under 
Time's breath ; the blooming fade, the 
faded bloom, and all pale into annihilation 
at last. 
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"When Time the onnipotent and Love — 
the one rival enchanter who TLares some- 
times to vie with him — stand front to 
front in combat, too often mortal Love falls 
stricken to death before immortal Time. 
Rarely indeed does the strength of Love 
avail to endure unswerving its deadly 
enemy's attack, and looking full in the face 
the slow sure ravages of Time, opposing 
to his power steadfast defiance, dare him 
to do his worst. Yet some works that 
Time would fail to accomplish, Love may 
achieve. It may succeed in effecting 
changes, oftentimes sudden and startling, 
in the subtle machinery of human hearts, 
in making cowards brave, the unbending 
to waver, the vacillating firm, in stilling 
stormy spirits, and rousing the placid to 
passion — as Time alone might never do. 
Its power works in the veriest trifle as well 
as in the great climaxes that seal the fates 
of lives, as the steam-hammer will crack a 
filbert-nut or beat the solid iron into strips. 
And in the Wo girl-hearts of Major Bren- 
tham's daughters, it was working its own 
subtle changes now. 

It disclosed in Helen a vein of coquetry 
and caprice that had hitherto lain undis- 
covered in her nature. Day after day the 
delight in admiration, the longing for dis- 
traction and excitement, grew upon her. 
She felt the difference in herself more than 
lookers-on saw it ; the change was not 
superficial, nor immediately apparent ; the 
depths of the stream were stirred, but the 
under-currents made little or no sign on 
the sparkling surface. As for Emilia, gen- 
tle, sensitive, and proud as she had ever 
been — her deep and pensive eyes, the mir- 
rors of as calm and deep a heart — she 
shrank amazed from the strength of the 
feeling that had grown so insidiously to a 
power against which her will was nothing. 
She struggled with it ; she strove to thrust 
the enthralment from her ; but it clung 
close — it twisted like a snake's tightening 
coils round her very life — she could not 
shake it off. Wild alternations of hope 
and fear swept across her mind in perpet- 
ual storms, keeping a constant tumult in 



the atmosphere once so unruffled. Strang- 
est of all it seemed to her, by nature most 
candid and truthful, to find herself ever 
carefully veiling her real thoughts, speak- 
ing indifferently of what was absorbing 
her whole soul, feigning interest in what 
was* nothing to her, guarding her every 
word and look, and shrinking lest any 
curious eye should detect her secret. 

So one by one the hours and days passed 
until the evening before the whole party 
broke up — the last evening they were to 
meet together in "the old accustomed 
way," the pleasant way that, although it 
only dated back a few weeks, seemed to 
some of the party as though it had lasted 
all their lives. The St. Clares, Mr. Mur- 
ray, and Mr. Fortescue were to leave 
early in the morning for Geneva. The 
Brenthems left by a later train for Neii- 
chatel. The Delavilles remained at the 
hotel a few days longer. Of Mr. Fortes- 
cue's plans, beyond Geneva, nothing was 
known, and he seemed himself to know as 
little as any one else. He had plenty of 
time and money, and only himself to please. 
He might remain in Switzerland; he 
might dip into Italy ; he might return to 
England. Free from all ties, he could do 
as he chose. 

" And so this is our last evening here," 
he said to Emilia, as they sat as usual in 
the drawing-room after dinner. 

"Yes, so it is," she agreed with a little 
mild surprise and regret ; as if the words 
had not been on her lips, the thought in 
her mind, all the day long. 

" Well, we have had a very jolly time 
of it, haven't we ? " continued Mr. For- ' 
tescue. 

" We have indeed. I am quite sorry it 
is over." 

" I wonder how long it would take us to 
get tired of this life that is so delightful 
for a little," he pursued, speculatively. " I 
don't mean to imply ungallantly that in 
such society I should get tired ; but how 
soon would you wish for a change ? " 

"I ? Am I more capricious, am I less 
easily satisfied than you are ? " 
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You are a woman," he said with a 
smile. " But really now, don't you think 
you would find yourself awfully bored in 
an earthly paradise when you had been 
shut up there some time ? " 

" I might get tired of the place perhaps." 

" Not of the society there ? " 

" That would depend on what the soci- 
ety was. If it were of people I really 
liked, I don't think I could ever find it 
bore me. But one can never be sure of 
one's self, nor answer for one's own con- 
stancy, or anything else till it has been 
tried. And I have never been so tried ; I 
never have had too much of any pleasant 
thing." 

"Yet you have always been very 
happy ? " he said, looking at her intently. 

" Yes, always. But how did you know ? 

" I can see you have ; your face tells it. 

"Are you a reader of physiognomy? 
That is alarming! Don't read all my 
faults and follies, please, or I shall run 

away." 

" I'm afraid the list would be a long 
one," he observed gravely, smiling, con- 
tradiction of his words. 

" If you could tell me what I am and what. 
I was, perhaps your skill in divination 
might enable you to tell me what I shall 
be ? If I have been happy, am I still to 
be ? If my list of faults and follies is long 
now, is it to be longer still ? " 

They were sitting together apart from 
the rest of the company, and as she looked 
up at him, their eyes met long and steadily. 
His dwelt on her with an expression they 
often wore of frank and undisguised ad- 
miration, which he took no trouble to con- 
ceal, even when a critical inspection min- 
gled with it, any more than if it had been 
a picture he was examining. He had never 
seen Emilia look more charming than on 
that evening — he realized the full beauty 
of the 

M Wide gray eyes, 
Ups like a scarlet thread, skin lily-white, 
Bound chin, smooth brow, 'neath the dark hair's 
delight." 

M Will you be happy ? " he repeated. 



"You ought to be — you will be if 
human hands carve out your life for you." 

" Do not human hands carve out all 
human lives, consciously or unconsciously, 
knowingly or not ? We all have influence 
over others' lives — we all are influenced 
by others in our doings and feelings, for 
better or for worse." 

" Some natures are far more easily in- 
flenced than others," he observed. " Some 
jog on through the world cased in a rhinoc- 
eros hide, that no gentle touch, nothing 
less than a stinging cut can rouse to feel- 
ing. I rather envy those well-defended 
beings their armor. I am making myself 
a complete suit. Soon I hope to be 
wrapped up from head to foot in a good 
tough panoply of insensibility." 

"You? "said Emilia. 

" Yes, I was unfortunately sensitive and 
thin-skinned once. I found out it didn't do ; 
and Fve pretty well cured myself of it. 
I'm proof against any mortal thing hitting 
me very hard now. I just take a sponge 
and wipe unpleasant things off my mem- 
ory as though it were a slate. Depend on 
it, sensitiveness is a great mistake — it 
doesn't do to have too much feeling." 

" Perhaps not ; but if you were made 
so, you are so still. We can't alter our 
characters anymore than our fates," she 
replied. 

" We must be what we are, and bide 
what we shall be — is that it ? Well, it's 
true enough, 

1 There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Bough hew them how we will I ' " 

A deep musical voice sounds none the 
worse for quoting Shakespeare, and there 
is a certain charm in a careless and non- 
chalant manner when a momentary dash 
of sentiment or thoughtfulness creeps into 
it. As Mr. Fortescue spoke, the web his 
unconscious influence had long ago woven 
round Emilia held her chained faster than 
ever in its golden meshes. The captivity 
was so sweet, she would never willingly 
have freed herself from her bonds. She 
seemed in a delicious dream; but the 
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breaking of the spell was near. Felicia 
St. Clare glided up to them; her voice dis- 
persed the dream ; her face brought reali- 
ties back. She did not care to see any 
one of her admirers so long devoting him- 
self to another. She came to claim his 
attention, to attract his admiration to 
herself. She stood before them smilingly 
addressing to him some light playful re- 
mark, looking a very vision of beauty. 
That night there was something Oriental 
in her ever-varying loveliness — her white 
rich-folded drapery, the gold and crimson 
scarf that was thrown over her shoulders, 
her dark melting eyes, and the soft languor 
of her every smile and movement. 

Mr. Fortescue looked at her, and her 
purpose was achieved. The admiring 
gaze he had bent on Emilia Brentham he 
turned now on Felicia St. Clare with even 
more intentness, with more freedom and 
familiarity. He was ever courteous and 
cordial to Emilia ; he was not less so now ; 
but she felt that Felicia, the moment she 
joined them, bad come between them ; 
the terms on which they had been five 
minutes ago were altered ; he might speak 
to her ; but he was thinking of her no 
more. So they drifted apart ; the place 
that she had oocupied became Miss St. 
Clare's. 

The latter fair lady did riot possess the 
gift of conversation in any great degree. 
She could receive and parry compliments, 
answer to praises of herself, discuss dress, 
singing, and the opera. On other topics 
unconnected with her own interests she 
could say but little. That little, however, 
to manly ears, sufficed when breathed in 
so sweet a voice. Mr. Fortescue seemed 
well content therewith. He talked and 
Felicia listened, uttering only soft mono- 
syllables, but illustrating them with her 
coquettish flickering smile and brief up- 
ward glances of her Italian eyes. So ut- 
tered, monosyllables go a long way ; a man 
is hard indeed to satisfy who wishes for 
more than those inquiring " Yes's ? " or 
deprecating " Oh's I " 

Reynold Murray was talking to Mrs. 



Delaville. Whether the intimacy between 
his friend and his fiancee gave him then 
any uneasiness was a favorite subject of 
speculation with that sympathetic lady. 
It was a problem she never solved ; no 
sign of anxiety or jealousy ever betrayed 
itself in his manner ; he Seemed to trust 
Felicia implicitly, to rest perfectly secure 
in her faith. Yet, whether a man loving 
a woman as fondly as he undeniably loved 
her, can witness contentedly her evident 
enjoyment of the admiration of others, 
and can divest himself of all unreasonable 
wishes to keep her smiles to himself, is a 
question not to be too confidently answered* 

Helen was apparently well amused, car- 
rying on a sort of double flirtation with 
the musical M. Lemarteau and the some- 
what poetically inclined Mr. Mayer. Skim- 
ming the surface of sentiment, dipping 
into literature, glancing at music, weaving 
all together in a chain of light, bright 
badinage, in a melee of English and 
French, with now and then a phrase of 
German, a happy and lively little group 
they looked. Helen took a faint, superfi- 
cial interest in the conversation ; there was 
a gratification that was yet most unsatis- 
factory in this light-comedy of flirtation, 
so like, and yet so unlike, the genuine 
drama. It is a pretty play to while away 
an idle hour ; a game that she only played 
half-hearted and carelessly, to divert and 
distract her thoughts, not troubling her- 
self much as to who was her partner for 
the hour's play. One thing she had re- 
solved — to look and speak as little as pos- 
sible to Reynold Murray, and to avoid 
him whenever she could. This resolution 
she forced herself unflinchingly to carry 
out, whatever pain it cost her. 

So, steadily and speedily, that last even- 
ing slipped away. The ladies rose to de- 
part ; a round of good-nights began. Mr, 
Fortescue, as he stood chatting with Mrs. 
and Miss St. Clare, gave his hand to 
Helen and then to Emilia with the same 
careless, smiling good-night to both. He 
did not know that the easy, impartial in- 
difference of his manner gave foolish 
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Emilia a heart-ache which helped to keep 
sleep long from her eyes that night. 

" Good-night, Miss Brentham," laid 
Reynold Murray to Helen. " I suppose it 
is good-bye too — or shall we see you in 
the morning ? " 

" I don't know — I dare say not — so let 
it be good-bye ! " 

She spoke placidly and smilingly ; she 
looked on him for a moment as an exile 
might look on the land he is leaving for- 
ever ; one brief comprehensive glance of 
farewell, such is he who will see the white 
cliffs of England no more might bend on 
the last glimpse of them shining in a fad- 
ing streak of sunlight. No one read the 
meaning of that transient upward look of 
hers ; he did not dream that that common- 
place parting meant more to her than to 
him ; that she said good-bye, not to him 
alone, but to a chapter of her life which 
from that hour she resolutely closed, and 
sealed it to the past. It was done ; the 
word Finis was written ; not another page 
should be continued, nor another syllable 
added ; the chapter, whether it ended too 
suddenly or too soon, should be ended for 
good. That night she collected the few 
relics of the romance which already she 
called past; there were not many — his 
card, a few flowers, a scrap of paper on 
which he had written a quotation for her 
one day — those were all. She sealed them 
up in a packet, not to be opened till she 
and all things that concerned her were 
changed utterly. She kept her word ; 
she never broke that seal until all things 
were changed indeed. 

The next morning Emilia rose earlier 
than usual. 

"Won't you come down and see them 
off, Helen ?" she asked. 

"No; I shall not go down, dear — I 
have said good-bye." 

" Mrs. Delaville is not an early riser ; I 
shall be all alone," observed Emilia. But 
nevertheless she hastily finished her toi- 
lette, looked at her watch and went down- 
stairs. " I must see him once more," she 
thought; " after this hour we may never 



meet again ! " She paused at the foot of 
the stairs; the door of the long dining- 
poom was open ; she saw the waiter going^ 
in with a breakfast tray, heard the rattle 
of cups and plates, and the well-known 
voices chatting and laughing over their 
early meal. 

For worlds Emilia would not have ven- 
tured within the door of that room ; it 
seemed that her reason for coming down, 
at that unusual hour must be blazoned on 
her forehead ; that they all, even the wai- 
ter, must know the sceret that drew her ta 
them. She stood still a minute, listening 
to the fragmentary words that came to her 
ears — the light laughs, amongst which 
most clearly she distinguished one ; then 
she crossed the hall softly and went inta 
the salon, where she sat down alone. She 
waited there, an increasing nervousness 
and excitement making her heart beat 
quick. How near the moment was com- 
ing when she should part from him. Soon> 
it would come, and too soon pass. She 
would see him but 

" A little while and then no more." 

And the words — a line of a translation from 
a German song — kept ringing in her head ; 
she murmured them half aloud uncon- 
sciously, " Only a little while, and then na 
more ! " She had sat watching but a few 
moments when Major Brentham also de- 
scended the stairs. Emilia ran to meet 
him. 

" Well, papa dear ! " she said gayly, 
" and where is Nell? is she not down ? " 
as if she were surprised at her sister's non- 
appearance. 

" Helen says she is tired and will not 
come down yet," replied her father. 
"They're still at breakfast, I see; they 
must be off in five minutes or so though 
— ■ — "referring to the occupants of the 
salle h manger, who were just then finish- 
ing their last cups of ca/6-au4ait. In a. 
minute or two there was a pushing back 
of chairs and a rustle of skirts. Mrs. St. 
Clare and Felicia came out into the hall,, 
followed by Messrs. Murray and Fortescue- 
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They met Major Brentham and Emilia 
with bright, hearty greetings, all appear- 
ing animated with the mixture of hurry 
and high spirits that generally distin- 
guishes happy travellers about to start on 
their journey. Mr. Fortescue by-the-bye 
jnust be excepted ; he — though evidently 
liigh as ever in spirits — was not in the 
least hurried ; haste and hurry were things 
unknown to him. The boxes were already 
piled up by the door ; the gargon was' 
•despatched upstairs to bring down travel- 
ling bags and baskets, with which he soon 
Appeared laden. The omnibus was at the 
gate; Felicia had adjusted her pictu- 
resque hat and veil to her own satisfaction, 
an operation requiring some outlay of 
time, pins, and trouble ; M. Lemarteau 
liad hastened down to see the voyagers 
■off; there were more greetings ; hopes of 
future meetings exchanged; the time to 
start had come. 

Those parting moments so anxiously 
anticipated, so long and tenderly looked 
back to, are yet so little in themselves ; 
so unutterably less than they ever seem to 
anemory or to hope ! That moment had 
seemed like the horizon of her life to 
Emilia ; she had not looked beyond it ; 
-while it was to come it had been the 
limit of her vision. Now it was over, 
-what had it been ? He had taken her 
iiand; he had' said with his pleasant, 
genial smile, " Good-bye ; " that was all ! 

The omnibus drove off with rattling of 
"harness and rolling of wheels: Felicia's 
white handkerchief fluttered at the win- 
dow; they were gone. Emilia stood 
watching the vehicle till it was out of 
sight, and then turned away with a dull 
aching at her heart, a feeling as of a sud- 
den great loss in her existence, as if half 
herself had gone with him. 

Meanwhile Alexander Fortescue, enjoy- 
ing a pleasant journey in sweet society, 
scarcely gave a thought to Emilia. He 
liad liked and admired the girl while their 
sails were furled for a time in the same 
3iarbor. When their anchors were let go, 
and their courses lay in opposite direc- 



tions he would steer calmly on his way 
without looking back, losing sight of her 
across the waste of waters without regret. 
Felicia's society was delightful to him 
now ; but when the time came that they 
too must turn from each other and pursue 
their different ways, no shadow would 
fall across his path as she passed from it. 
Yet the memorv of her presence would 
linger with him still a little while. To 
her he would sometimes look back, and 
retrace the hours they had spent together 
with a retrospection rather pleasant than 
sad ; a shade of sentiment too slight to be 
called regret. For, though he had not 
loved her, he had liked her well. She had 
fascinated him and captivated his fancy 
if she had not won his heart. To admit 
the truth, Aleck Fortescue's heart was 
considered by many who knew him well 
to be an impregnable citadel. Yet the 
outworks might be easily carried ; passing 
likings — fancies of a week or a month — 
were not difficult to rouse in him. He 
could gladly meet and gayly part ; there 
was not sufficient sentiment in him for 
him to spend a portion in vain regrets 
every time he said good-bye to any one of 
the many who had helped to make life 
pleasant to him for a time. This was 
natural, considering the temperament and 
the way of life that Fate had allotted to 
him. 

When his father di*>d, leaving a widow 
and two children, Alexander and Edward, 
Aleck was not nine years old. It is hard 
to say which the young mother adored and 
indulged most — the handsome elder boy, 
of whom any parent might have been 
proud, or the younger, whom a slight de- 
formity endeared perhaps even more to 
her, appealing as it did to all her tender- 
ness and care. Under her gentle and 
somewhat feeble rule the two boys grew 
up but little controlled, till, before they 
were far in their teens, losing the mother 
whose mild influence had yet been all the 
authority they had known, they were left 
to their uncle's care. Sir Charles For- 
tescue, an elderly valetudinarian, a 
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childless widower, living in almost solitary 
state at Hazelhurst Park with his sister, 
was attached to his nephews by family 
pride and affection ; but he had no idea 
of saddling himself with the entire per- 
sonal charge of two lads of thirteen and 
fifteen. They were liberally provided for ; 
they were welcome always to spend their 
holidays at Hazelhurst Park ; he would 
see that they had a first-class education ; 
and thus would have done his duty by 
them. 

Both parties were well satisfied with 
this arrangement ; for the boys loved con- 
trol and watchful authority no more than 
the rest of their sex, from boyhood to 
manhood, do. So they had spread their sails, 
and were steering independently out into 
the world, at an age when many of their 
comrades were safely anchored in the har- 
bor of home, or under skilful pilotage, 
waiting to unfurl their sails with all the 
benefit of the experience of able seamen. 

Aleck Fortescue, from his childhood 
bright and brave and gifted with winning 
ways of look and speech, a favorite alike 
at school and college, found the path of 
life smoothed and sunny for him. If now 
and then a shadow fell on it, it quickly 
faded ; if a bramble lay in his way, he 
trod it down and passed on. Whenever, 
as sometimes happened, he made a false 
step and slipped into the mire or got en- 
tancled in the thorns, he generally had 
the comfort of receiving a great deal of 
sympathy and very little blame. Edward 
Fortescue, embittered by the consciousness 
of a slight deformity, the effect of which 
he over-estimated, wild, headstrong, and 
wayward, as Aleck would* have been had 
men or circumstances thwarted him often, 
went recklessly on his own way, and 
found far less sunshine than his brother. 
Aleck as years went on grew more and 
more prosperous and popular; Edward, 
whether by hi3 own fault or his own mis- 
fortune, prospered neither pecuniarily nor 
socially. Society of the best kind did not 
always open its arms to receive him ; and 
the society from which he would have 



been better away made him most welcome. 
The brothers were genuinely attached 
to each other, though their ways in life 
did not run very close together ; and there 
was some similarity in their tempers. 
They alike always took pains to gratify 
their every whim, and resolutely carried 
out their own will, always willing what 
was possible, if difficult, of attainment. 
Fortune always seemed to smile on Alex- 
ander ; the world never frowned on his 
vagaries ; if he made a few enemies he 
made many friends. There was little he 
wished for that ho did not gain ; one of 
the few things in which he was disap- 
pointed was love. 

He had passed through the usual num- 
ber of boyish fancies that came and went 
and left no mark on his life; he was 
about twenty-one when he met the girl 
who set her mark there deep, and branded 
his memory lastingly with her name. A 
bright, gay, frolicsome creature whose 
very wilfulness was winning, fresh and love- 
ly as a May morning, was Lena Haliday. 
Her face still, after many years, flitted 
before his mind's eye often ; a voice in 
which there seemed an echo of her clear, 
ringing tones, would still attract his atten- 
tion, and recall with sudden, startling 
vividness that once so familiar sound. 
Aleck Fortescue loved her deeply, pas- 
sionately, as he had never loved before 
npr since. Indeed, it seemed that all the 
power he had of loving had been spent on 
her, burnt up by that one passion, leaving 
no such love to be kindled by any woman 
thereafter. But he was not the only man 
who fell a victim to Lena Haliday's 
charms. His rival was preferred to him 
by her, or her parents, or both. Whether 
it was wholly by her own choice he never 
knew ; but when he was only waiting an 
opportunity to ask her to be his wife, he 
learnt that she had been already betrothed 
a week. A very few months afterwards, 
the rival he had envied became an object 
of universal sympathy. Lena was laid 
prostrate by a rapid fever. On what 
should have been her wedding-day, the 
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news came to Aleck Fortescue that she 
had gone to a rest whence no bride- 
groom nor lover could recall her ever 
more. Death had a stronger claim than 
either ; and He had taken her for his 
own. 

Aleck knew then what his loss was. 
He had thought he had lost* her when she 
was placed beyond his hopes ; yet while 
she lived she was not utterly lost to him. 
How the cold dark waters went over his 
spirit, how bitter was the sense of desola- 
tion when he realized that she was utterly, 
hopelessly, wholly gone, no man ever knew, 
though one or two women perhaps dimly im- 
agined. The trouble in which he proba- 
bly suffered most, and which really 
weighed upon him heavily, being gener- 
ally unknown, was the only one of his life 
which did not bring him abundant sympa- 
thy. With natures such as his however — 
nay, with any fresh, young nature — the I 
deepest wound must heal, though it may 
leave a scar. Grief and love are mortal ; 
his had no special gift of immortality. By 
slow degrees his sanguine spirit raised it- 
self from the bitter waters ; his elastic 
youth, incapable of long drooping, regained 
its equilibrium; and gradually his old 
light-heartedness came back to him. 
When Emilia knew him, a half-forgotten 
scar was all that remained of the old 
wound ; but at rare intervals a faint throb 
bore witness that it had been there. The 
love was dead ; the grief it had caused 
was buried long ago ; for it there was no 
resurrection. Yet now and then some 
reference to old times, some chord of mem- 
ory struck, may galvanize dead and buried 
thoughts into a moment's breathless, 
bloodless life. 



" Ev'n so much life hath the poor tress of hair 
Which, stored apart, is all love hath to show 
For heart-beats and for flre-beats long ago ; 

Ev'n so much life endures unknown, even where 
'Mid change the changeless night environeth, 
lies all that golden hair undimmed in death." 



CHAPTER X. 

AT THE OPERA. 

" That day whereon we met, 
And all the weary way that God had set 
Between us was passed over." 

A sultry June afternoon. The little 
strip of grass in the back garden is dried 
into hay, the two or three sapling trees are 
parched yellow. The parlor blind is 
drawn down to keep out the sun, that 
glares through it nevertheless into the 
room where the whole quartette of Major 
Brentham's daughters are assembled. It 
is a pretty, lightly furnished room, with 
abundant traces of daily feminine occupa- 
tion. A canary cage hangs in the win- 
dow ; a pair of zebra parroquets occupy 
one of the tables ; the other is covered 
with magazines, fancy work, and novels 
with the Mudie label, scattered carelessly 
about. Tokens of a masculine presence 
1 also peep out here and there amongst the 
variety of china shepherdesses, shells, and 
souvenirs of travels, on the mantlepiece. 
There is a long Eastern-looking pipe, a 
silver tobacco-box, and an old cigar-case. 
Likewise the " Army and Navy Gazette " 
presents itself on the table amongst the 
Ladies' Own Newspapers, and the " Mode 
Ulustree." 

This is the pet sitting-room of the 
family when they are by themselves. 
Only favored visitors are admitted therein. 
Eva Brentham is reading a novel ; Hes- 
ter is industriously embroidering ; Helen 
professing to be occupied with a piece of 
gay wool-work, accomplishing at the rate 
of a stitch a minute. Emilia is writing 
letters ; she generally takes charge of the 
family correspondence department. " The 
only useful thing she has any taste for," 
says Hester, who seldom touches a pen 
except for accounts and receipts, and* who 
plies her needle unweariedly every day, 
sometimes on some pretty trifle of fancy 
work, which after long time and trouble 
have been spent upon it, may be put to 
use, or rather have some use invented for 
it — sometimes on contributions to personal 
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adornment, for Hester has a pretty taste 
in millinery. 

In the daily companionship of domestic 
life people seldom talk much except when 
% they have any particular subject to dis- 
cuss. They know well the general tenor 
of each other's minds ; they would find 
the obligation to start topics of conversation 
wearisome ; there is nothing new to be 
told, and the old subjects are well worn. 
So the four sisters often sat as they were 
sitting now, silently pursuing their own 
occupations for a whole afternoon, making 
a casual remark now and then, their 
thoughts wandering perhaps far away in 
widely opposite directions. They have 
been nearly three months at home. Major 
Brentham, with Helen and Emilia, went 
from Switzerland straight to Paris, there 
spent three or four days only, and returned 
with all hi3 daughters to London. They 
know few people in Paris, but have a 
large circle of acquaintances in London, 
wherefore the girls were anxious to return 
home after their long absence, and enjoy 
a gay season in town, which desire is 
amply fulfilled. 

A ring at the bell, and a double knock, 
arouse them all from their work and book 
and writing. 

" I wonder who it is ? Papa won't be 
home for an hour," observed Hester, look- 
ing at her watch. Helen rose, put her 
work down, and smoothed back the stray- 
ing curls that had fallen over her face, 
preparatory to the reception of the vis- 
itors. Emilia listened attentively as the 
hall door opened. The advent of an un- 
expected visitor — commonly, daily indeed, 
as such incidents occurred — always now 
sent that look of anxious suspense into 
her eyes. 

The servant having shown the arrivals 
upstairs, came into the parlor to announce 
the names of Mr. and Mrs. Murray. 

" Murray I " repeated Emilia, eagerly. 
" Are they both young ? the lady very 
pretty, with fair hair ? " 

"Yes, Miss." 

" Oh, they are those Geneva friends of 



yours," said Hester, who had at first 
looked puzzled; "well, you and Helen 
go up of course, as I don't know them.'' 

"I am not going up to them," said 
Helen, sitting down again. " Hetty, you 
go with Emilia ; there's a dear I " 

"I! Don't be absurd, Helen. You 
know them — I do not. You must go up — 
don't take such ridiculous whims into 
your head ! " 

"lam not going," repeated Helen. " I 
am tired: I can't be bothered with talk- 
ing to people ; I want to finish this mat," 
and she took up her work, adding, " Em, 
dear, you and Eva will go* won't you? 
you will get on very well without me." 

Emilia understood her sister. While 
Hester insisted on Helen's receiving the 
visitors, and Helen grew petulant in her 
refusal, Emilia whispered to Eva to come, 
and led her off upstairs to the drawing- 
room where Reynold and Felicia Murray 
were awaiting them. 

The meeting was on both sides most 
cordial. Emilia was really delighted to 
see them, though not so much for their 
own sakes as for the sake of the associa- 
tions in which they bore a part. Felicia, 
as Mrs. Murray, was perhaps even more 
beautiful and bewitching than Miss St. 
Clare had been. She was arrayed in silks 
of the richest, lace of the rarest, and a 
dainty bonnet of the most Parisian. Her 
hair shone deep golden-red in the sun- 
light ; her eyes seemed brighter, and her 
fair complexion clearer than ever. She 
was beaming with smiles, and gushingly 
affectionate in her manner. She talked 
of Paris, the fashions, and the great 
opera-house; and being au fait at those 
subjects, she made herself very agreeable, 
and impressed Eva Brentham with a most 
favorable estimate of her attractions. 
Hester's curiosity presently drew her also 
upstairs. Emilia went through the formula 
of introducing "My sister" a second 
time. 

Mr. Murray talked to Hester and Eva. 
Paris was again the subject to start with, 
of course, they having all lately been 
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there, and the name of Paris, then as 
now, proving all-inspiring, even to the 
bankrupts of small talk. Felicia Murray 
having exhausted the topic of the new- 
shaped bonnets, there ensued a pause in 
her conversation with Emilia, of which 
the latter took advantage to ask — 

" Do you happen to have seen the 
Delavilles, or any of our party, lately? " 

" No," said Felicia, in her slow, lan- 
guid way. " I have not seen any of them 
except Mr. Fortescue." 

"Indeed ? Is he in London, then?" 
inquired Emilia, with an assumption of 
polite interest very thinly veiling indiffer- 
ence. Real indifference would have worn 
a thicker veil. 

" Yes ; he has been in London a week 
or two. His brother and Sir Charles are 
in town too ; we saw them all at the Hor- 
ticultural." 

" Yes ; and very ill old Sir Charles 
looked," put in Mr. Murray, hearing what 
was said. "I don't think he'll keep 
AJeck Fortescue many years out of the 
tide." 

"Is that his father?" asked Emilia. 
She knew it was not, but she wanted 
somehow to keep up the subject. 

"No ; only an old uncle," he replied. 
" A good old fellow, I believe, though ; 
but Fortescue will come in for all the 
estate as well as the handle to his name." 

"Ah, I'm glad I'm not a rich old 
uncle," said Emilia, with a little sigh 
of self-congratulation. Reynold Murray 
laughed, and observed that he quite 
agreed with her. If he were she, and 
were offered the transformation into a 
wealthy old gentleman, he should cer- 
tainly not accept it. 

"' Suppose that I were you — suppose 
that you were me,' " quoted Eva, merrily, 
and the conversation became general. 

" Been to the opera lately, Miss Bren- 
tham?" 

" Not for some time. " 

" We heard Mario in La Favorita the 
other night. How fine his style is ; we've 
no operatic actor like him." 



" His voice is quite a wreck, though," 
said Felicia. 

" Still Mario will always be worth hear- 
ing while he can draw a note. I hope 
we shall have him for some seasons yet." 

" So do I," said Hester. " He will be 
a loss to the stage even then." 

" I have never heard Mario," observed 
Emilia. 

" Nor I ; and I'm sure I shouldn't care 
for an elderly man's singing," added 
Eva. 

" Never heard him, indeed ? then you 
ought to go," said Mr. Murray. " He 
appears in i Faust' next Saturday. I 
always think it one of his finest parts ; 
you really should go to hear it. We are 
going ; the Fortescues have got a big box, 
and we go with them." 

"Ah, Faust?" said Emilia. Yes; I 
should like to see Morio's Faust very 
much ; but who is Margaret ? I am 
always particular about my heroines ; I 
couldn't be interested in a plain, dumpy 
Margaret." 

When Mr. and Mrs. Murray took their 
leave, Emilia hastened to have a confiden- 
tial chat with Helen, after which the two 
seized the opportunity of Hester's absence 
to inspire their more pliable younger sister 
with a desire to hear Mario ; so that on 
Major Brentham's return from his club he 
soon guessed from his daughters' especially 
ingratiating manner, and from the unusual 
number of caresses they bestowed on him 
—one sitting on his knee, another perched 
on the arm of his chair, a third kneeling 
beside him — that a petition was impend- 
ing. Accordingly he was not surprised 
when, after an animated account of the 
Murrays' visit, and a series of gradual 
approaches by incomprehensible hints, 
they came to the point — that Eva was 
longing to hear Mario, that Helen was 
anxious to see Faust, that Faust was the 
part of all others which Emilia had 
always pined to see taken by Mario ; 
finally, that if Major Brentham would only 
get places anywhere in the opera-house 
for that Saturday night, they would be* 
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grateful forever, and he would be, without 
exception, the best, dearest, kindest, most 
adored, and adorable father that had ex- 
isted since the beginning of the world. 
The Major made some few objections, but 
they were coaxed away ; raised a few 
difficulties, but found them speedily 
smoothed down and disposed of; then, 
being in truth one of the kindest-hearted 
of men, who loved to see his children hap- 
py, he yielded to their entreaties, and 
promised to go and see if stalls were to 
be had, adding that he thought it very un- 
likely, and feared he should be unsuccess- 
ful. 

" It was good of you, dear Nell, to help 
me so," said -Emilia, when they were 
alone ; " I could not have done it by my- 
self, and I doubt if Eva and I should have 
succeeded without you." 

"lam so glad we did succeed," said 
Helen. " But now it is very likely places 
may be scarce ; papa may only get three. 
In that case, mind, he and you and Eva 
go. I will stay at home. I would rather 
not see — Mr. or Mrs. Murray." 

" I understand, darling," her sister 
replied ; " but if he gets the four places, 
as I know he will if he can, you will come, 
won't you? I understand indeed how 
you feel about it ; but remember, it will 
look so odd for you always to avoid them ; 
they will probably call again ; you must 
see them some day ; and in the crowd at 
the Opera will be a good opportunity for 
a meeting. Besides, dear, I want you 
with me." 

" Yes, I will go if papa takes four seats. 
Not to see them, but to see somebody else ! " 

Emilia looked at her sister thoughtfully, 
and sighed. 

"lam not like you," she said, sadly. 
" I wish I was ! I could not have delib- 
erately avoided them to-day as you did ! 
I could not have staid in my room that 
last morning when they left for Geneva — 
as you did — without trying to catch one 
more glimpse of them ! I could not offer 
to lose the chance of seeing them as you 

do now ! " 

5 



Helen shook her head. " The cases are 
widely different," she said. " Were I in 
your place, Em, do you think I should! 
avoid himf" 

On the night when Faust was performed, 
the Italian Opera House was full from the 
orchestra to the amphitheatre. The 
crowded brilliant scene presented there 
was a "thing of common weekly occur- 
rence to the majority of those who helped 
to make it brilliant or to swell the crowd. 
It had long ago ceased to make any im- 
pression on them ; yet none could fail to 
be impressed when entering for the first 
time that huge hothouse parterre, where 
some of the fairest beauty of England 
bloomed ; beholding the long ranks of 
bright dresses, thrown into brighter relief 
by the black coats intervening ; the boxes 
rising tier on tier to the roof, each enshrin- 
ing between its curtains some group of the 
beauty, nobility, or wealth of the country. 

Apparently, as usual, many had come to 
look round the house instead of on the 
stage. Less evidently, but no less cer- 
tainly, many were there to be seen rather 
than to see ; many others came genuinely 
for music's sake ; while those who com- 
bined the three objects — to hear, to see, 
and to be seen — seemed to form a large ma- 
jority of that placid, aristocratic, and unen- 
thusiastic audience, always so difficult to 
rouse to any vehement demonstration of 
praise or blame that to win its admiration 
is a triumph indeed. Many opera-glasses 
were directed towards the box where 
Felicia Murray sat. It was generally 
known that Miss St. Clare was married, 
and reported that the concert-room would 
know her no more. Curious and admiring 
eyes were on her as one recognized and 
pointed her out to another; there were 
some speculations as to which of the three 
gentlemen with her had the honor of being 
her lord and master. 

Mrs. Murray was not quite unconscious 
of, and by no means displeased at, the 
looks which her quick eye detected turned 
upon her. She knew, and gloried in know- 
ing, that she was always an object of at- 
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tention and admiration ; she was well sat- 
isfied that night with her toilette, her rich 
blue satin dress festooned with white lace, 
and the sapphire ornaments on her neck 
and in her hair. Mr. Murray regarded 
her with the fondness and pride of a man 
who knows he possesses a thing most beau- 
tiful and perfect of its kind. He was in- 
deed sincerely proud of his wife, and still 
as passionately fond of her as he had been 
when six months ago he elected to walk 
through life hand-in-hand with her, and 
thought he stood on the threshold of para- 
dise when she consented to share his future. 
Mr. Fortescue stood in the front of the 
box, taking a survey of the house ; he 
looked very aristocratic and handsome, 
and as usual his faultlessly fitting attire 
did great credit to his tailor. His brother 
was leaning over Mrs. Murray's chair, 
pointing out to her some celebrity in the 
stalls. 

Edward Fortescue was a strongly-built 
young fellow, of about eight-or nine-and- 
twenty ; a deformity of the broad shoul- 
ders, impossible by any arrangement of 
dress to wholly conceal, spoilt what other- 
wise might have been a good figure, not 
robbing it of its sinewy strength, but ming- 
ling that strength with awkwardness. He 
was dark haired, dark bearded, plain in 
feature, with a habit of slightly knitting 
the straight, dark brows, and fixing on 
any object of his attention a steady gaze, 
unwavering a» steel. The careless grace 
of manner characteristic of Alexander 
Fortescue was wanting in Edward. He 
was as unstudied, but less sans-souci; as 
yourteons in speech, but less gallant .in 
tone ; he did not possess the mixture of 
polish and nonchalance natural to his 
brother. About Edward Fortescue there 
was a touch of Bohemianism ; an indefi- 
nite something that could not be specified 
in either voice, face, or manner, produced 
on an observer the impression that his life 
had been a wild and reckless one which 
would not come out well from a too close 
inquiry. In many houses where Alexan- 
der Fortescue was welcomed with open 



hands and hearts, Edward would have met 
with but a cool reception, or been received 
with politeness extended to hi™ for his 
brother's sake. Careful mothers were not 
anxious for their daughters to keep up any 
chronic flirtation with Edward Fortescue ; 
daughters knew that he was not generally 
admitted to a place in the eligible list. Yet 
had the two brothers' lives and characters 
been fairly weighed (the considerations of 
personal appearance and birthright being 
struck out of the scales), although the bal- 
ance would certainly have inclined in favor 
of the eldest, it is a question whether the 
difference would have been as considerable 
as the cautious parents of families deemed 
it. For the rest, Edward Fortescue's 
friends — and they were not few — liked 
him well, and maintained stoutly his ster- 
ling good qualities, asserting that he 
merited a better character than that which 
the world of society attached to him. 

" How well that woman turns out, even 
now 1 " he observed apropos of a stout lady 
in amethyst velvet in the stalls. " I won- 
der what she gave for that hair ? Her 
own ? Not a bit of it ; you're charitable, 
my dear Mrs. Murray I — her own's gray — 
was gray seven years ago. You see that 
little fellow with her ? He's one of the 
lion cubs in literature — will be a great lion 
one of these days, and roars as if he was 
one already. That's his sister with the 
monster chignon — complete specimen of 
the Girl of the Period." 

"Isn't that Mr. Chevenix coming into 
the fourth row ? " asked Felicia, turning 
her little mother-of-pearl glass in that di- 
rection after a brief glance at the rising 
lion and sister. 

"Yes, that's he — Jasper Chevenix, a 
fellow with a splendid voice — music-mad — 
do you know him ? " 

" Only by sight and hearing,*' she 
answered ; adding quickly, " I think those 
three girls in white — they are very like — 
yes! they are the Brenthams. Mr. For- 
tescue, look — you remember them, don't 
you ? There they are, in the fourth row, 
near Mr. Chevenix.'' 
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" By George, yes I " replied Mr. For- 
tescue, surveying the spot indicated ; " so 
they are, the old Major and all." 

" Who are they ? " inquired Edward 
Fortescue, also directing his attention to 
the three girls in white. 

" Met them on the lake of Geneva this 
spring. Jolly old officer and two pretty 
daughters,' ' answered his brother. 

" There seems to be no end of sisters — 
there's another one, you see — and there's 
a fourth, who isn't here," observed Rey- 
nold Murray. 

" Very pretty girl, one of them. Neat 
little figure, too, the middle one, with blue 
flowers in her hair," Edward Fortescue 
remarked, after a few moments' critical 
examination through his glass. 

" Yes, a nice little thing; but the one 
in pink's the prettiest," said Alexander, 
contemplating Emilia. 

" They don't see us, I think/' said Rey- 
nold Murray. "I say,. we're none of us 
listening to. this glorious overture ! " 

The Misses Brentham had however 
espied them some minutes ago. 

"Eva, dear, lend me the glasses!" 
whispered Helen hastily, as casting a 
glance towards the box she fancied that 
even at that distance she recognized the 
bright-haired lady in blue. She and 
Emilia had been looking furtively about 
ever since they had taken their seats. She 
raised the glasses, and gazing full into the 
box she had been seeking, saw the whole 
party of four. There was Reynold Mur- 
ray, his fair handsome face wearing the 
pleasant smile she knew so well. There 
was Felicia Murray, the wife he loved, and 
towards whom Helen, as she looked on 
the beautiful blooming features, felt a quick 
flash of literal hatred. There stood Mr. 
Fortescue and another gentleman whom 
she did not know. 

Emilia heard her sister's hurried de- 
mand of Eva, and saw her looking fixedly 
in one direction : " Is it they ? oh, Nell, 
is it they? " she whispered breathlessly. 

" Yes, there they are, all of them. Look 
— the blue dress — the box over there. 



Look, you will see them all," said Helen, 
offering her sister the operas-glass. 

But Emilia did not take it ; she could 
not look at that moment. The thought 
that she had only to turn her eyes to see 
him again, that he was there, under the 
same roof with her, set her brain whirling. 
The house seemed to be swimming round 
her * H her heart seemed to stop beating ; the 
overture sounded like an indistinct buzz 
in her ears ; she sat a minute dizzy and 
breathless, pale with suspense. Then 
slowly she looked round to the box Helen 
had pointed out. She saw the gleam of 
a blue dress, the dark figures of two or 
three gentlemen ; she fancied that even, 
far off as they were, short-sighted as she was, 
she could " see that face all faces among." 

"You can't see them without the glass, 
Em, I'm sure," said Helen, putting it into 
her hand. Emilia took it then, and by its 
aid fixed her eyes on Aleck Fortescue 
once more. She gave not a glance to the 
other occupants of the box ; her look dwelt 
on him, and on him alone. As she eagerly 
scanned his features, and saw the familiar 
gesture with which he threw back his 
head and smiled, the well-remembered 
pose of the erect figure so eloquent of 
grace and strength, her pale cheeks burnt 
hot with so deep a flush that, guiltily con- 
scious of it, she looked down hastily, and 
tried to hide, by bending over the libretto, 
the blush that she could not force to fade. 
She had regained her ordinary complex- 
ion and composure by the time the object 
of her attention turned his glass in her 
direction. Eva was the first to discover 
and announce to her sisters that Mr. Mur- 
ray and two gentlemen with him were 
looking at them. Thereupon Helen and 
Emilia looked calmly at the proscenium, 
and apparently unconscious of any obser- 
vation, seemed absorbed in the overture. 
Presently the little hypocrites thought fit 
to glance round, and putting up their 
glasses, seemed to recognize their acquaint- 
ances for the first time, and sent them gra- 
cious smiles and exchanged acknowledg- 
ments of recognition. 
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The curtail) drew up. Emilia was en- 
chanted with the still unfailing fascination 
of the whilom king of the operatic stage ; 
though whether her enjoyment was due to 
Mario alone may be doubted without any 
depreciation of his genius. Helen, whose 
eyes were less radiant of joy, professed 
herself to be equally delighted. In the 
box to which they now and then turned a 
hasty glance, delight was altogether second 
to criticism, and the attraction of the stage 
by no means an attraction unrivalled. 
While Margaret, with white dress and 
drooping eyes, answered the first address 
of Faust, Edward Fortescue was ap- 
parently cataloguing the features and dress 
of the Misses Brentham. During the old 
men's chorus Reynold Murray was survey- 
ing a boxful of beauty opposite to him. 
During Faust's impassioned appeal to 
Margaret, Aleck Fortescue was whisper- 
ins: light chaff and soft nothings to Felicia 
Murray, who lent her ear as readily to him 
as did Margaret to Faust. 

After the first act some friends called at 
their box, and occupied the interval be- 
tween the acts in conversation. After the 
second Mr. Murray and Mr. Fortescue 
found their way down into the stalls to pay 
a visit to Major Brentham and his daugh- 
ters. Helen greeted them coolly and un- 
concernedly, and answered scarcely more 
than monosyllabically when addressed. 
Emilia smiled more warmly, and spoke 
with a sweeter animation. She could 
scarcely believe the joy was real, that he, 
her hero, stood talking to her once more. 
He observed that Mario was in first-rate 
voice, considering his age ; inquired what 
Miss Brentham thought of Siebel's high 
notes, if she liked Margaret, and how long 
they had been in town. Nothing more 
original nor brilliant passed his lips ; but 
whatever her hero could say her eager ears 
drank in with pure delight. 

After the opera the two parties met in 
the lobby leading to the crush room. As 
they went slowly onward with the crowd 
Mr. Fortescue casually introduced his 
brother, at whom Emilia looked with a 



reflected interest, prepared to think hin» 
charming, and Helen with a rather depre- 
ciative criticism, deciding he was not half 
attractive enough to be Mr. Fortescue* s 
brother. Arrived at the door of the great 
hall, of course somebody else's carriage 
was stopping the way, and Mrs. Murray's 
was not to be seen. 

" I ordered mine to wait round the cor- 
ner — safest plan," said Major Brentham. 
" Good- night, Mrs. Murray. Come, girls. " 

Taking his youngest daughter under 
his wing, the Major strode off in search of 
his vehicle. Mr. Fortescue followed with 
Emilia, Mr. Edward Fortescue offered his 
arm to Helen. He made one or two re- 
marks in a manner that would have been 
rather brusque, had it not been tinged 
with an attentive admiration. He had 
something of his brother's susceptibility of 
female beauty. He shook hands with 
Helen quite cordially as he put her in the 
carriage. The Brentham s drove off, 
Emilia and Eva in high spirits, well 
pleased with their evening. Eva enthusi- 
astically pronounced both Mr. Fortescue 
and Mr. Murray charming, and Mrs. Mur- 
ray a delicious little beauty — Felicia, by- 
the-bye was nearly ahead taller than Eva. 
Emilia thought that Mr. Edward Fortes- 
cue had a very pleasant smile, and, what a 
pity, poor fellow ! that he should be so 
unfortunate in figure. Helen remarked 
that he was very plain, and looked ill-tem- 
pered — deformed people always were. 

Meanwhile the two Fortescues went 
home with the Murrays to a nice little 
French supper, where Felicia made so fas- 
cinating a hostess that she nearly turned 
both their heads, and was withal so amia- 
ble to her husband that he seemed to be 
taking the quite superfluous step of falling 
in love with her all over again. 

The acquaintance, begun in Switzer- 
land in the cold, early spring and resumed 
in London during the bright June days, 
continued, and, step by step, increased in 
intimacy. Visits were exchanged between 
the Murrays and the Brenthams ; at both 
houses Mr. Fortescue was occasionally to 
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be seen, and his brother Edward became 
involved in the general mutual acquaint- 
anceship. When the Brenthams went to 
Scarborough, the Murrays to Brighton, 
and the Fortescues to their uncle's country 
seat, they parted with au revoirs instead 
of adieux, and in October met on the old 
terms again. 

The pleasant intimacy that was arising 
gave exceeding delight to Emilia ; it was 
one of her dearest wishes gratified. She 
was bubbling over with happiness as a 
bird with song. Often her light feet 
danced about the house, where a few 
months before she had gone to and fro 
with a slow and leisure step, and thoughts 
far away. Often her clear young voice 
rose in snatches of song for simple, joyful 
spirits' sake, carolling carelessly over 
-whatever occupation she was engaged in ; 
and many were the people who observed 
"how bright and blooming pale Emilia 
looked. 

She was happy, yet not with the happi- 
ness of early youth, that neither heeds 
nor fears the future, and has nothing in 
its peaceful past to wake regret ; not with 
the careless gladness that is oblivious and 
regardless alike of times gone by and times 
to come ; not with the lightness of heart 
that never having known a shadow looks 
forward to as shadowless a course as lies 
behind. Bright flashes of summer light- 
ning bliss, glowing, tropical, midday sun- 
shine she might often and long enjoy ; but 
of the fresh and dewy morning calm, the 
stirless atmosphere of pure serenity, she 
had had her day and knew it no more. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

NEW YEAR'S EVE. 

"He frothed bis bumpers to the brim — 

A jollier year we shall not see, 
And though his eyes are waxing dim, 
And though his foes speak ill of him, 

He was a friend to me ! 
Every one for his own, 

J he night is starry and cold, my friend, 

And the New Year, blithe and bold, my 
friend, 
Comes up to take his own." 

The thirty-first of December. On 
that evening, the last of the old year 1868, 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray gave a party. Not 
a large assembly-^only some forty or fifty 
invitations were sent out. It was not to 
be a dance, but a musical and conversa- 
tional evening, with a supper at half-past 
eleven, to welcome the new year in appro- 
priately with song and feasting. It was 
also a sort of farewell festivity, as Mr. and 
Mrs. Murray were leaving town the next 
week. At about ten o'clock the rooms were 
nearly full ; the hum of many voices was 
at its height, pervading every corner with 
a deep buzz, as of a gigantic swarm of 
busy bees ; the light of the glittering cut- 
glass chandelier shone on all the colors 
of the kaleidoscope, represented in silk 
and satin, tulle and tarlatane, and on many 
faces as fair if not as bright. 

Felicia Murray rather prided herself on 
assembling as much of personal attraction 
as possible, not in herself only, but under 
her roof. She was satisfied with the num- 
ber of pretty and handsome faces she had 
collected round her that night; indeed 
the majority of the girls were pretty, the 
average of the men were good-looking. 
She was contented also with the varied 
society she had got together. The Army 
and Navy were well represented by three 
handsome young officers, and two elder 
ones, to whom the former adjectives were 
scarcely now appropriate. There was 



^"ance; an artist of the Byronic hair-and- 



collar type, now happily becoming extinct ; 
a junior scion of the aristocracy, whose 
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chief accomplishment was billiard play- 
ing, and a wealthy musical enthusiast, Mr. 
Jasper Chevenix by name, possessed of a 
splendid tenor voice that might have made 
him welcome on the stage, and of an im- 
mense fortune gained no one knew how or 
where, though popularly supposed to have 
been gathered together across the Atlantic. 
He was a connoisseur in beauty as well as 
in music, and evidently his hostess's face 
was no less an attraction to him than her 
far-famed voice. Music and literature 
found most representatives amongst the 
party ; Mrs. Murray being as well known 
amongst the adherents of the former, as 
Mr. Murray amongst the latter. Felicia, 
as she glanced round the room, felt com- 
placently satisfied. She had done very 
well for herself, certainly, even at the cost 
of her liberty, and the public life she had 
not disliked. 

Amongst the many fair faces there, cer- 
tainly one of the fairest — second perhaps 
only to that of the hostess and queen of 
the evening — was Helen Brentham's. 
She was sitting in the little back room where 
photographs and books served alike as pre- 
texts for and aids to flirtation. The curtain 
looped back from the arch between the two 
rooms half concealed her as she sat in a low 
easy-chair in the corner. But though 
thus partly unseen, she was not in the 
least " wasting .her sweetness on the desert 
The man who stood beside her, 



air. 
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Edward Fortescue, was looking at her 
with enough admiration to satisfy any 
young lady of moderate vanity. And 
Helen was satisfied for the present with 
his attention, and did not care to break up 
their tdte-a-tdte. She was looking her 
prettiest that evening. Her dark, soft 
curls were looped back with a spray of 
pink roses ; pink roses also nestled in the 
bosom of her white dress; the tender 
peach-bloom on her cheeks, the coral of 
her lips, the rich, soft brown of her eyes, 
were perfect in their tints; the varying 
play of her features, the flickering, spark- 
ling smile that came and went uncertainly, 
completed a picture of youth and loveli- 



ness magnetic to all men's eyes. To Edward 
Fortescue it seemed especially attractive. 

Their conversation had shifted from 
point to point till it touched on women's 
rights and enfranchisement. Helen had 
not read Stuart Mill on the Subjection of 
Women ; she added furthermore that she 
was sure she should not care for it ; she 
had not got any grievances, and did not 
wish to be persuaded that she had any. 

" You don't want a vote then ? " 

" No, I should not know what to da 
with one if I got it." 

" You would give it to the best-lookinsr 
candidate, or the one you had danced 
with oftenest at the last ball, I suppose? " 

" If you come to that, I think our. 
choice, even if it were prompted by those 
motives, would be as sensible as selling 
your vote for half-a-crown and a pint of 
beer, or because the candidate had asked 
you to dinner the week before," said 
Helen, defending her sex. 

" Half-a-crown is cheap for a vote," 
observed Edward Fortescue, parentheti- 
cally; "they generally g<j at treble and 
quadruple that." 

" And I do not see why we should not 
have votes — not that I want one ! but I 
am sure we should give them as impar- 
tially as you men do," continued Helen, 
woman-like shifting her ground, and going 
over for pure wilfulness towards the other 
side. 

" We give ours to our party," he said. 

" Irrespective very likely of the party's 
representative ! m Well, but we are equal 
to you there, for women are known to be 
just as unreasonable partisans as men !" 
she remarked triumphantly. 

"For my part," he said, " if women 
really wished for votes, I'd let them have 
them to play with ; it would amuse them 
and wouldn't hurt us I But you would not 
like to exchange the privileges of your 
sex for those of ours ? You would not 
like to give up your feminine sway. 
What do you want with a vote ? " 

" I told you I didn't want one ! " she^ 
put in. 
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"And argued as if you did. That's 
thoroughly feminine 1 But have not you 
got all the power you can wish for ? If 
you want a voice in the government of the 
country, are not ministers men? They 
have eyes and ears — wives, mothers, and 
sisters. If a woman has sense and intel- 
lect, she will influence men without a 
vote ; if she has not, she would only be- 
stow her vote at some man's instigation. 
In the end, it would come to the same ; 
women will always find their level. An 
ordinary woman will be powerless in the 
world ; an exceptionally clever one must 
exercise influence." 

44 Ah, well," said Helen, not caring to 
enter into an argument, in which line did 
not lie her forte, * * after all, politics are 
not much in the domain of the majority 
of women. We have our privileges, as 
you say, and a certain amount of power 
within our reach.' ' 

44 The amount varying according to the 
woman," he observed. "Power almost 
unlimited is within the reach of some. 
You cannot need to wish for more than 
nature has endowed you with." 

44 Enfin, I suppose women's region is 
the region of sentiment," she said reflec- 
tively, in the sweetest of her half arch, 
half pensive tones. 

44 Yes ; they don't often soar out of it 
into the region of feeling," he replied. 

" Oh ! so you think that men have the 
monopoly of all the feeling as well as 
all the intellect of the world ? You arro- 
gate all the hearts as well as all the heads 
to yourselves ?" 

" Hearts, my dear Miss Brentham, are 
quite rococo now I And heads are often 
more plague than profit to their owners," 
he said with a cynicism almost bitter. 

44 Mrs. Murray is going to sing," said 
Helen, overhearing an observation to that 
effect from a group near at hand, as a few 
notes of the piano were lightly touched. 
u Shall we go and listen ? " she added rising. 

"Why need we go? we can listen 
here," he said, not moving. 

44 1 like to hear the words well," she 



answered, taking a step through the door- 
way, looking back at him with a charming 
mixture of coquetry with coaxing imperi- 
ousness. He lingered; but her eyes 
said "Come!" and he followed her. 
She passed through the second room into 
the third and largest of the suite, where 
the piano was. Mrs. Murray was running 
over the beginning of her own accom- 
paniment ; Mr. Chevenix stood by her 
ready to turn over the leaves. Helen 
smiled slightly as she observed Alexander 
Fortescue and Emilia seated in the recess 
of the window ; they also, it appeared, 
were enjoying a little t§te-a-t§te. She 
took a chair ; Edward Fortescue posted 
himself sentinel-like behind her. 

Felicia Murray's glorious voice rose and 
rang through the room, heart thrilling 
with its intense and peculiar sweetness, 
its transitions from an 2Eolian-harp soft- 
ness to a clear clarion-like power. It was^ 
a well-known air she sang — Moore's- 
44 Minstrel Boy ;" it suited her style and 
brilliant execution well. All the party 
listened in perfect silence ; many were the 
exclamations of delight and praise as 
her fingers left the last note. 

44 Is she not lovely ? How rare it is to 
combine such a face with such a voice ! " 
Emilia said, admiringly. 

Felicia was looking lovely indeed, 
arrayed in regal drapery of white satin, 
with shimmering pearls twisted in her 
auburn hair ; she was smiling with the 
coy satisfaction of a pretty petted child, 
listening willingly to Mr. Chevenix' s com- 
pliments as he told her sotto voce that she 
was " the Queen of Beauty and of Song." 

44 1 thought women never admired each 
other ? " said Mr. Fortescue. 

44 Then you did them great injustice," 
replied Emilia. 4 ' But you don't really 
think so. You don't think so meanly of 
us as to believe one woman cannot hon- 
estly admire another ? " 

44 Now you are falling into a truly 
feminine error," he said ; 44 you are judg- 
ing all your sex by yourself. I've come to 
the conclusion, after years of mature 
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deliberation, that one pretty woman may 
admire another. But an ugly woman who 
admires a pretty one is a blue dahlia." 

Emilia laughed, but defended the ma- 
ligned minority of her sex. The conver- 
sation veered gradually round to the 
occasion on which they were assembled. 

" There is something sad in the ending 
of the year," she said ; " I always feel as 
if I were bidding good-bye to a friend.' ' 

"But as one friend goes out another 
comes in. Moral of life. One down, 
t'other come on." 

" But the new year is a stranger, not a 
friend," she replied. 

"It may prove a better friend than the 
past one. Our departing friend has often 
taken a friendly privilege of telling us 
some very disagreeable truths. In that 
case we are glad to get rid of him." 

" I don't think I have ever been glad to 
say good-bye to a year yet. I shall be 
sorry to see this one go out." 

" Has it been a happy year to you ? " 
he asked, and she felt without looking up 
how his eyes were fixed upon her. 

"Yes, it has," she said, slowly and 
thoughtfully. 

" The next may have "happier days still 
in store." A pause, and then he added, 
" Was it not last February that I saw you 
first ? " There was a perhaps acciden- 
tally implied " apropos " in this sudden 
turn from one subject to another, a sort of 
suggestion that the two were connected, 
which sent the color to Emilia's cheek in 
spite of her endeavor not to blush. 

"Yes, I think it was in February — 
some time before the spring," she said. 

" Then the year has brought one pleas- 
ant thing at least to me then. Tennyson ob- 
serves somewhere that the new year is 
apt to take away the good things the old 
one gave. But you don't intend cutting 
me during the ensuing year, do you ?•" 

Emilia, remembering Tennyson's lines, 

" He gave me a friend and a true true love, 
And the New Year will take 'em away," 

blushed deeper still, though she answered 
laughingly — 



" I have no intention of the sort at 
present. But I can't answer for what I 
may not be inclined to do if you go on 
abusing my sex as you have been doing 
this evening 1 " 

" I haven't been abusing your sex ! I 
only pointed out a few of its pretty little 
weaknesses and peculiarities. What do 
you do, by-the-bye, with your prejudices 
and weaknesses ? I wish you would tell 
me where you keep them. I never dis- 
covered one yet. I never found you slyly 
stabbing your neighbors in the back, or 
picking holes in their character. . Where 
are your little feminine malices ? " 

At this point the comfortable tdte-a-tdte 
in the window recess was disturbed by 
Major Brentham's coming up to inquire if 
the window was shut, if there was any 
draught, and if Emilia would not put on a 
cloak. He remained until somebody else 
came up to speak to Mr. Fortescue, and so 
the conversation "under four eyes" was 
broken up altogether, greatly to Emilia's 
regret. 

A German professor, bald and bearded, 
who looked out of place in a T dress-coat 
and without a pipe, sat down to the piano 
— a fat, big, commonplace, untidy-looking 
man in spectacles, who nevertheless 
breathed into the ivory keys a living soul. 
There was magic in the touch with which 
his supple fingers drew out the music — a 
poem in every passage — romance in every 
note. Under his hand the instrument 
spoke ; it seemed to tell stories of love and 
rapture, wailed like sobbing voices in sor- 
row of parting, and burst into the thunder 
of passion with a wonderful roll of melody, 
hearing which all listeners almost held 
their breath. Then he played a strange 
weird musical romance suggestive of the 
winter wind wandering among the pine- 
trees and down the mountain gorges, 
sweeping .over the heathery slopes, now 
sighing away into silence in " linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out," then rising again 
slowly higher and higher in tremulous 
swelling gusts, the forerunners of the 
storm. He was surrounded with enthusi 
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*sm when he rose. Felicia Murray her- 
self had scarcely created such a furore. 
Then Mr. Chevenix being asked to sing, 
declined unless their fair hostess would 
join him in a duet. She consented, and 
the two most splendid voices in the room 
arose harmoniously in the duet of " La ci 
darem la mano," which was received with 
even more than the naturally to be ex- 
pected enthusiasm of applause. After 
this came a young lady who sang a bravura 
Italian air, with a marvellous accumula- 
tion of roulades and flourishes, who met 
withy the conventional compliments. To 
her succeeded Mrs. Murray again, who 
being pressingly entreated to " favor them 
once more before supper," selected, per- 
haps by way »of contrast to her prede- 
cessor, the sweet and simple Scotch melody 
"Ye Banks and Braes." It did not af- 
ford her any display of execution or power ; 
but the exquisite pathos of her voice went 
to all hearts not triply defended, and the 
effect she produced was satisfactory even 
to her, accustomed to triumphs as she was. 

* * I say, old fellow, take somebody down 
to supper, will you? " said Reynold Mur- 
ray, addressing Alexander Fortescue. 
u Shall I introduce you to any one ? " 

"No, thanks; I'm booked," replied his 
friend. 

" I haven't seen much of you this even- 
ing, old man," continued Reynold Murray ; 
" I've been doing the agreeable to some 
new people. I caught a glimpse of you, 
though, secluded from the world in general 
with somebody in particular. Lucky fel- 
low, to be free from the duties of a host ! " 

" I think the luck's on your side, to share 
them with such a hostess," Mr. Fortescue 
observed, and went off in search of Miss 
Emilia Brentham, to escort her down to 
supper. 

The whole party were soon marshalled 
down, " standing not upon the order of 
their going," but taking their places indis- 
criminately at the long table, where, 
though with a little crushing, they all 
found seats. For it was not to be a " stand- 
up " meal, where every foot of ground and 



every plate or glass is won by a struggle ; 
all the guests were to be seated and sup in 
comfort. So now the pattering of knives 
and forks kept up a constant hail ; now the 
buzz of many voices was in full force ; now 
amongst the clatter and chatter sounded 
at frequent intervals the popping of cham- 
pagne. Now the great boar's head, that 
had grinned in the centre -of^the table, 
with a lemon in its mouth, was slicfcd-away 
till little more than the grinning tusks were 
left ; now the solid towers of raised pie 
were attacked ; and through great breaches 
in the walls of crust woful havoc was made 
in the interior ; the marvels of architec- 
ture in colored jelly were slashed into 
shapeless conglomerations ; and the artis- 
tically disposed dishes of green salad, rosy 
lobster, and white and golden eggs were 
ruthlessly broken into. 

The German Professor of " dissonant 
consonant name," seated on one side of 
his hostess, seemed less devoted to her 
than to a heap of pheasant pie, through 
which he steadily carved his way. At her 
other hand, however, sat Mr. Ctievenix, 
who better appreciated his position, drop- 
ping the compliments she loved into her wil- 
ling ears. His voice was very rich and mel- 
lifluous ; his face was very handsome, white- 
complexioned, fair-mo us t ached, straight- 
featured, and subtle-eyed ; his age was the 
prime of life ; his wealth was reported to 
be almost fabulous. The pretty little ear 
that ever bent readily to flattery lent it- 
self with double readiness to Jasper Cheve- 
nix's words. Edward Fortescue had se- 
cured his place next Helen Brentham, who 
chanced to have Reynold Murray beside 
her also. Between the two she managed 
to. distribute her words and smiles so as to 
keep up the ball of flirtation with Edward 
Fortescue while giving to her host his full 
share of attention. 

Is there a more indefinite word, a more 
undefinable thing than flirtation ? Every 
one attaches a different meaning to the 
word ; the ideas of what the thing really 
is are legion. The lines that separate it 
from the mere give-and-take of society on 
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the one hand, and from love-making on 
the other, are so fine ; the boundary be- 
tween flirtation and friendly badinage is 
so indistinct. Lookers-on are apt to give 
flirtation a sweeping frontier-line, includ- 
ing in it much that properly belongs to the 
territories of love, friendship, or acquaint- 
anceship. Eva Brentham whose notion 
of flirting was the interchange of any word 
or look between any two given persons of 
different sexes, observed to her sister after- 
wards, " I saw you having a nice little 
double flirtation, Helen — one on each 
side 1 " Helen, however, was not keeping 
up the faintest shadow of flirtation with 
Reynold Murray. She had done with that 
forever. She would not of her own will 
have chosen a place next him ; but being 
there, she gave herself leave to hold 
friendly conversation with him as with any 
old or intimate acquaintance. She kept 
her fingers aloof from edge-tools: she 
might flirt in her light bright way with 
other men, old or young, married or sin- 
gle ; but with him — never I * To him she 
was only indifferently friendly, placidly 
polite. But in her every word and look 
to Edward Fortescue the spirit of coquetry 
lay hidden. In her dashes of archness 
and her touches of sentiment, under her 
very simplicity and naivete, masked under 
her most innocent girlishness, was con- 
scious coquetry. Yet it seemed in her so 
youthful, so playful, and so involuntary, 
that in that very simplicity lay its danger 
and its charm ; it was Nature, and not Art. 

Some distance from Helen, on the op- 
posite side of the table, Alexander For- 
tescue and Emilia Brentham were seated. 
Emilia was in the seventh heaven of en- 
joyment, Mr. Fortescue was in the highest 
and wildest of his wild, high spirits. 

"Miss Brentham, let us attack this edi- 
fice,' ' he observed, apropos of an elabo- 
rate erection of sugar and pastry. " The 
organ of destructiveness is prompting me 
to level those proud walls with the dish, 
and that little barley-sugar man on the top 
looks so self-conscious of his elevation, I 
long to knock him over. Won't you have 



him ? I'll warrant him an excellent, sweet 
little man." 

" No, thank you ; he's far too sweet for 
my taste, and not being so destructive by 
nature as you are, I can see a man on a 
pinnacle without longing to pull him 
down." 

' * If you won't accept my little man, and 
refuse my offer so point blank, / will not 
eat him, for I am sure the disappointment 
has turned him sour." 

" He will be a cynic and a misanthrope 
from this hour forth until he melts," 
laughed Emilia. " Now what o'clock is 
it, Mr. Fortescue? How much longer 
have we got of the old year ? " 

" We have got precisely thirteen minutes 
of it. Happy thought — how to make the 
best use of them 1 One at least shall be 
well employed," and he employed it in fill- 
ing Emilia's glass and his own with cham- 
pagne. " I say," he added sotto voce, 
" you see that old lady near your sister ? " 
indicating a sallow, shrivelled old dowager 
of seventy or thereabouts, with emeralds 
round her withered neck ; " I've been at- 
tracted to her all supper-time ; she's taken 
away my appetite — she's given me palpi- 
tation of the heart. That's the old lady 
I should like to kiss under the mistletoe — 
in the dark; that's the woman it would 
be bliss to spoon with in one of those 
spoony little nooks in the conservatory." 

* * I dare say it would be all the same to 
you," said Emilia, with a smile that robbed 
her words of all sarcasm. " I suppose it 
doesn't much matter to you whom you 
flirt with ; any one will do— you don't care 
who it is." 

" Not a bit ; all's fish that comes to my 
net. My ideal of perfection, however, you 
behold in the shape of that ancient ma- 
tron," he replied, his old look however 
bent on Emilia with all its subtle eloquence 
and all its old effect. 

" What o'clock is it now ? " she asked, 
looking down. 

He took out his watch. * 

" Five minutes to twelve. Prepare ftr^ 
the solemn moment." •*?;>■* 
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" I make it eight minutes," said an old 
gentleman opposite. 

"It's only two minutes by mine, said 
somebody else, 

While far off down the table another 
voice shouted, " One minute to ! " 

" Five minutes — four and a half now," 
repeated Mr. Fortescue. " Set my watch 
by the Horse Guards to-day. Four and a 
half. Now, Miss Brentham, how do you 
mean to celebrate the moment ? Shall we 
all get out our pocket-handkerchiefs and 
cry the old year out — I'm trying to look 
sentimental— or shall we see it out in sol- 
emn silence?" 

" Which you like." 

" Well, then, we'll drink to the New 
Year ! But not yet," he added, watch in 
hand. They waited a few moments. 
"Now," he said, taking up his glass; 
" the old German way," and he touched 
her glass with his. " The happiest of 
New Years to you, and I have been the 
first to wish it you ; so here's to the New 
Year I " said he. 

" And good-bye to the old," said 
she. 

A Babel of good wishes, a confusion of 
congratulatory voices arose. "A Happy 
New Year I " echoed from one end of the 
table to the other. " Happy New Year," 
said every one to somebody else. Rey- 
nold Murray looked across to his wife 
with a smile of fondness which she re- 
turned with the most melting glance of 
her dark gazelle eyes. Helen and Emilia, 
separated by half the table as they were, 
contrived to exchange looks. 

" I wish you the fulfilment of all your 
wishes for the New Year," said Edward 
Fortescue to Helen. 

" Thank you ; I wonder if I have any 
wishes? I really think, surprising as it 
seems, I have none at all just now." 

" When people have no wishes it is gen- 
erally because they are one of two things 
—either supremely happy or supremely 
miserable. Which is it with you ? " 

" Not supreme misery certainly." 

"Then have J the pleasure of looking 



on that world's wonder, a perfectly happy 
creature ? " 

Helen only answered the question by a. 
smile of coquettish mystery, of playful 
defiance that might mean many things. 

"A creature enjoying chronic happiness 
would be a world's wonder, indeed," she 
said ; " but you don't mean to imply that 
acute and transient touches of supreme 
happiness are impossible ? " 

" When I have experienced a few of 
them I will let you know," he replied. 

" That's not polite," said Helen, affect- 
ing demure reproach; "you should say 
you are experiencing one now." 

" So I probably should if I were tails* 
ing to any one else I " I 

" Oh, worse and worse 1 " she^ ex- 
claimed. " Am I the only person 
depreciate and disparage to her face ? ' \ 

" Perhaps the only person to whom I 
don't pay compliments that I don't mean." 

"I don't know if you are aware," she 
said, reflectively, " that it strikes me that 
that might be taken as a compliment ; and 
if you don't enter into disillusionizing 
explanations, I shall accept it as such." 

" Do," he said; " yet not as a compli- 
ment but as a truth." 

" The year has commenced under pleas- 
ant auspices, has it not ? " observed Helen 
presently, to Reynold Murray. 

" Yes, it certainly has come in like a 
lamb. We have all welcomed it very 
affectionately, and I trust it has plenty of 
good things in its bag for us. I regard 
the New Year as a wealthy godmother, to 
be received with open arms, unlimited 
presents to be hoped for from her." 

" And unlimited cuffs to be feared I " 

" Let us hope she won't be in a flagel- 
lating humor. Unless, indeed, her pre- 
decessor having been so generous to me, 
she thinks it her duty to give me no more 
kisses, but cuffs instead. Anyhow, I hope 
you will find her a satisfactory old dame 
to deal with. ' ' 

At this stage of the evening Mr. 
Chevenix conceived it to be his duty to 
rise and propose the lue^X^ <& 'Casso; ^j*^. 
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iiost and lovely hostess. He performed 
his task fairly for an amateur ; a few elabo; 
rate conventional phrases, broken now 
and then by a pause that would have 
been hesitation had not his loftily self- 
confident manner robbed it jof all appear- 
ance of doubt. Mr. Murray returned 
thanks as briefly as possible, and was very 
glad to get the ordeal over. 

The new year was nearly two hours old 
before the merry party broke up ; and the 
third hour was nearing its completion 
when the last carriage-full of guests drove 
away in the dark, frosty, January morn- 
ing. 

Felicia Murray glanced round the de- 
serted-looking drawing-room, where the 
wax-candles were flickering in their sock- 
ets, and the hot-house flowers in the vases 
drooping beneath the still blazing gas- 
light; and then contemplated her own 
figure shining in white satin in the great 
mirror. 

" Well, it went off very well, didn't it, 
Reynold ? " she said. " And how do you 
like this dress? have I been looking 
well?" 

" Looking your loveliest, darling ! I'm 
afraid I've been gazing at you more than 
society deems customary for a man to gaze 
at his wife." 

So the new year's party was over, and 
the year was waxing older hour by hour, 
day by day, unfolding what it brought of 
good or evil. Only a few days of it had 
passed when Emilia Brentham, seldom 
very strong in winter weather, fell ill with 
a severe attack of bronchitis. No dan- 
gerous symptoms manifested themselves, 
but the attack was acute enough to keep 
her in her room for some time, and in the 
house for many weeks. Alexander For- 
tescue called frequently to inquire after 
her ; and what appeared rather surprising 
was that Edward Fortescue, far less inti- 
mate with the Brenthams than his brother, 
called nearly as often. 

When Emilia came downstairs and was 
considered strong again, although still not 
permitted to go out, almost the first visi- 



tors to see her, except intimate friends 
and relatives, were the Fortescues. It 
had become a common thing for one or 
other of the brothers to drop in of a morn- 
ing: or afternoon, and sit for half an hour 
chatting, inquiring after Miss Emilia, and 
leaving a book or sometimes flowers for 
her. It became now common for them to 
dine sometimes quietly with the Bren- 
thams, and to walk in unexpectedly in the 
eveningSi when Aleck generally took up 
his post beside Emilia, and Edward di- 
rected his conversation principally to 
Helen. Very pleasant were those winter 
nights, when they sat round the blazing 
fire, with the warm curtains drawn, and 
Major Brentham, occupying the stronghold 
of the Englishman's castle, the centre of 
his own hearthrug, discussed politics with 
the Fortescues, the girls listening silently 
— or when Hetty and Helen played and 
sang duets, Edward Fortescue turning 
over the leaves, and Alexander talking 
sotto voce to Emilia, who, still petted and 
cared for in her character of recent invalid, 
sat in the cosiest chair in the chimney 
corner. 

Edward's attention to Helen was not 
by many degrees so welcome to her as was 
his brother's to her sister. Helen did not 
care for him ; she felt not the faintest ap- 
proach to love at the moments when she 
flirted with him most and liked him best. 
She never in conversing with him felt that 
he gave interest to the conversation ; what- 
ever there was of interest in it was in it- 
self, and came not reflectively through 
him. His cynical moods and touches of 
bitterness failed to attract her sympathy ; 
his seemingly genuine expressions of ad- 
miration gratified her vanity, but never 
found their way to her heart. If that 
heart were again vacant now, the key of 
it seemed to be lost ; if Reynold Murray 
had passed out of it, the door had locked 
as it closed behind him; he had left his 
seal upon it, and Edward Fortescue's 
hand sought the entrance in vain. 

Yet Helen did not repulse him by cold- 
ness nor repel him by avoidance. The 
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genius of coquetry had developed in her 
like the fabulous beanstalk, since the days 
when she had met Reynold Murray first. 
She delighted in the game of flirtation 
like a child with a new toy. And the 
plaything remained new to her ; she 
seemed never to tire of it ; she was always 
found ready to catch up the ball and keep 
it in the air, parried from side to side, in 
that game at which only two can play. 
She played it very prettily with Edward 
Fortescue, she lured him on to deeper 
feelings than admiration, with alternate 
retreat of silence and temptation of smiles 
— all with a coquetry so simple, so frank, 
and innocent that she seemed as uncon- 
scious a coquette as a baby-girl flirting with 
its grandfather from its nursed arms. 
Flirtation, by-the-bye, must indeed be in- 
herent in most women when we see how 
often it is developed in tiny white-frocked 
girls who can scarcely toddle by them- 
selves, expressed in their innocent baby 
eyes, and lisped in their infantine, bab- 
bling tongues. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE THRESHOLD OP PARADISE. 

" My life has found 
What some have found so sweet I 

Then let come what come may, 
What matter if I go mad, 

I shall have had my day I " 

The frosts of winter were giving way 
to the fresh, cold winds which herald 
spring when Emilia obtained permission 
to brave the night air. She had been out 
frequently in the day ; but her father was 
lon<* in giving his sanction to her running 
those risks of cold, to which evening par- 
ties and theatres expose their votaries. 
There being no especially attractive gayety 
in view during, the coldest weather, she 
submitted to seclusion willingly enough. 
When there came an invitation to an 
annual dance at the house of an old friend 



whose parties were renowned for being 
always enjoyable and delightful, and who 
had recently formed the acquaintance of 
the Fortescues, Emilia received a paternal 
intimation that she might now, with due 
care, brave the wind and weather by night 
or day, and in truth the girl had been 
strong enough for weeks past to endure 
unhurt the blast of the keenest east wind 
of the season. 

The four sisters did not usually go out 
together, considering their number rather 
overwhelming if there should happen to 
be a scarcity of gentlemen. On the night 
of Mrs. Marshall's party, only Hester, 
Emilia, and Esra accompanied Major Bren- 
tham. Mrs. Marshall's rooms were gen- 
erally pronounced to be of first-rate shape 
and size for dancing ; the probability is 
that they owed their merits to not being 
over-crowded. Dancing there was always 
the real, and not only the ostensible busi- 
ness of the evening ; waltzers could do 
more than turn round on a pivot in the 
nucleus of a wedged-in crowd; and sets 
of " Sixteen Lancers" were a possibility. 

Early in the evening Mr. Fortescue 
appeared ; and, obeying his hostess's in- 
junction to " Make himself useful as well 
as ornamental, ,, he proceeded dutifully to 
inscribe his initials on the programmes of 
some dozen of young ladies, amongst 
whom were the three- Misses Brentham, 
Emilia coming last upon the list. She 
felt hurt and disappointed at first, seeing 
Hetty and Eva, as she conceived, preferred 
to herself; but when her turn for the 
initial-inscribing formula came, she forgot 
immediately the previous minute's sense of 
disappointment, and the evening seemed to 
brighten suddenly. Several dances had 
been gone through, and the room was full 
of couples leisurely promenading to and 
fro, when Mr. Fortescue came up to Emilia, 
as she sat examining her programme under 
the sisterly chaperonage of Hester. 

"Next dance is mine, I think ?" he 
observed. 

" Yes, I believe so," said Emilia, who 
was well aware o£ \X\a fos\» % wAWjl \asaw 
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been contemplating admiringly the "A. 
F." pencilled on her card. 

"I hope you will be careful of 
draughts, Emilia," Hester said, with rath- 
er maternal authority. " That hall door 
is always open ; I must insist on your put- 
ting on a shawl if you go into the refresh- 
ment room." 

" Certainly she must put on a shawl,' ' 
chimed in Mr. Fortescue. " Rely on me, 
Miss Brentham ; I will not allow your 
sister to run any risks while she is under 
my charge. Could I not undertake an 
expedition in search of a cloak or some- 
thing ?" 

" Oh no, thank you — I have a scarf 
here," said Emilia, displaying a roll of 
some white gossamery material. 

"And I shall see that you employ it 
whenever there is any occasion. You en- 
trust me with deputy authority, don't you, 
Miss Brentham ? " he continued, address- 
ing Hester. " I know this young lady is 
not to be trusted by herself." 

The music struck up.; Emilia rose, and 
they joined the dancers. Soon the whole 
roomful seemed to be spinning round to 
the inspiring strains of "H Bacio; " Mr. 
Fortescue and Emilia spun round with the 
rest. 

" How fast those fellows play," he re- 
marked, when after a few turns they 
paused in their rotatory exercise. " Time 
too quick for my liking. Do you like the 
slow waltz ? " 

"Yes, I delight in one of those slow, 
dreamy, German waltzes, where you seem 
to be really swimming round the room. ' ' 

* * New idea ! a marine waltz-^a la mer- 
maiden with a comb and a looking-glass. 
Do you remember those jolly waltzes we 
used to have last spring at the hotel — 
what's its name ? " 

"I do indeed. What delightful even- 
ings we had there 1 " 

" Would you like to go downstairs, and 
refresh yourself a little in the cool ? It's 
getting very warm here. All right ; then 
pu£ on that snow-flake of a shawl. Your 
eister placed you under my guardianship, 



you know, and I must keep up my 
authority." 

Emilia, smiling and well-pleased, threw 
her scarf over her shoulders, placed her 
hand on his arm, and they proceeded 
downstairs. Besides the long room where 
the refreshment tables stood, there was a 
smaller room, a library or boudoir, pro- 
vided with easy-chairs, literary and pio 
torial entertainments, and card tables, 
opening into a pretty conservatory. In 
the almost deserted refreshment room 
only two young people were sitting, a 
lady flirting over a strawberry ice with a 
gentleman who stood by holding her fan. 
Mr. Fortescue glanced at them, and 
paused in the hall. 

" Cruel to disturb them, wouldn't it be, 
Miss Brentham?" he said, sotto voce. 
" Shall we turn in here instead ? " look- 
ing at the empty library. 

" Certainly, just as you like. I have 
had two ices this evening already." 

" And you shall have another ice pres- 
ently," he said, as they passed through 
the room into the conservatory. 

She remarked that it was very pretty 
there, to which original observation he 
assented. The place was only lit by two 
globe lamps swinging among the hot-house 
plants — forced, rich-scented, bright-col- 
ored summer flowers, and tender, sweet, 
spring blossoms, starry primulas, and fra- 
grant violets. There were dwarf ever- 
green shrubs too, fringing the stands, 
and creeping plants twining up the walls. 
Above, through the glass roof, the cold, 
clear stars looked down. Emilia's white 
dress gleamed faintly in the pale lamp- 
light, that shone brightly enough to show 
how fair and delicate-featured was the up- 
turned face, with dark hair shading the 
smooth, young brow. Aleck Fortescue 
looked down into her deep, sea-gray eyes 
with the frank, intent, admiring glance 
she knew so well. 

"Much pleasanter here than in that 
crowded room upstairs," he said. "It's 
not too cool for you, is it, little one ? 
Keep yourself wrapped up." He spoke 
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with a familiarity — more than that, with 
an open tenderness he had never expressed 
to her before. With one hand he folded her 
light scarf closer over her while his other 
arm stole round her waist. He whispered 
a few words more in the caressing tones 
she had never heard till then, and kissed 
the soft, oval cheek that beneath that 
touch blushed crimson. Then the rap- 
ture of a wild hope at last realized swept 
over her and dazed her brain as sudden 
great light blinds the eyes ; and all she 
knew in the world was that he gathered 
her closer in his arms, and set upon her 
lips the first kiss of love they had ever 
known. 

Some little time afterwards Eva Bren- 
tham came downstairs, looked into the 
refreshment room, and seeing no one there 
she knew, tripped into the library. 
% " Oh, here you are, Eml" she ex- 
claimed, stepping into the conservatory. 
" What a cosy nook you have found out ! 
I was wondering where you had got to. I 
came to see that you weren't sitting in 
draughts and catching cold." 

" Oh no — not at all — I am quite warm," 
Emilia replied, rather confusedly. 

"I was not dancing that last dance,' ' 
pursued Eva, " were you? " 

" I don't know — yes — only a few turns." 
Emilia paused, and endeavored to attain 
a dignified composure of manner, then 
added, " I'm afraid, Mr. Fortescue, your 
next partner will be expecting you." 

" I beg your pardon," he said politely, 
inquiringly, with a mischievous gleam in 
his eye. "Whom- are you doing the 
honor of addressing ? " 

" You," she answered, looking up sur- 
prised and shyly. 

*' Then may I suggest that I don't 
answer to that name to you ? If you are 
not going to address me in more affection- 
ate terms, you shall not have that straw- 
berry ice I promised you." 

" Wait till I have had the strawberry 
ice ; then I may feel sufficiently invigor- 
ated to venture on the trial," she replied, 
gayly. 



"What do you mean? And — Em! 
how you are blushing ! " said Eva, glanc- 
ing from one to the other in open-eyed 
surprise. 

"She is reproaching me because I 
haven't given her anything to eat yet. 
Never mind, little one, yon shall have 
plenty of refreshment now. I have not 
the least intention of starving you at 
present. I shall reserve that discipline 
till I have got you away from your family 
all to myself. Then for a dungeon and 
black bread and water. " 

" I am not afraid," said Emilia, smiling. 

" Why, good gracious ! Mr. Fortescue ! " 
exclaimed Eva, eagerly, with what might 
have been embarrassing downrightness ; 
"have you been proposing to Emilia ? " 

" Well, on the whole, I think that is 
about what I have been doing. I hope 
your ladyship doesn't object ? " 

" I don't at all ; I am very glad ; but 
what did she say? " persisted the frankly- 
inquisitive sister. 

" She didn't say much. I shall make 
her say a great many more pretty 
things presently. We haven't asked 
papa's consent as yet. I shall call to-mor- 
row to open negotiations in state. At 
present we will go in search of the crea- 
ture comforts. This poor child wants a 
little restorative after the ordeal." 

As they went to the refreshment room, 
Emilia, whose complexion throughout this 
interview had maintained the hue of the 
reddest of red roses, whispered a inost 
eager and piteous entreaty to Eva, " Not 
to say anything to anyone." Eva, who 
was almost as interested and excited as if 
she had received an offer of marriage her- 
self, promised to be discreet, and, incredi- 
ble as it may seem, she kept her word. 

When Emilia found herself back in the 
dancing room, going through an ordinary 
quadrille with a commonplace partner, 
she seemed to be in a dream. She felt as 
if the floor beneath her feet were air ; her 
mind was in a whirl of strange joy and 
excitement ; she realized nothing around 
her, except the gtaxtlvN^ &£ssrc&Rfe \jrt 
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tween an hour ago and now ! An hour 
ago she had been walking through the 
dance there unexcitedly ; looking, feeling, 
as any or every other girl in the great 
room might feel and look — anticipating 
vaguely a pleasant evening in general, 
and hoping especially for a dance with one 
partner in particular. Now, how all was 
changed I Could she believe in her own 
good fortune ? was it true that such joy 
was hers ? She answered almost at ran- 
dom the remarks her partners made to 
her ; she uttered merely a few conven- 
tionalisms herself, but with so animated 
and radiant an air, with such sparkling 
spirits in her eyes and smile, that every 
man who was introduced to her admired 
her, and even a most blase young gentle- 
man of the period — a perfect specimen of 
Dundrearyism in appearance and inanity 
in manner — condescended to be charmed. 

Alexander Fortescue appeared to ac- 
commodate himself with great ease and 
rapidity to the new aspect of affairs. He 
led many young ladies through the mazes 
of the Lancers, or whirled them round in 
the rush of the deux-temps waltz ; and to 
each and all of his fair partners he was, as 
usual, rather more than only dutifully agree- 
able. Sometimes as he passed Emilia he 
gave her a bright, sudden smile ; he came 
to her now and then to say a few words in 
the low, familiar tone she heard so gladly ; 
he took her in to supper ; once or twice 
looking up unexpectedly, she met his 
subtle, kind, gray eyes fixed upon her 
face. 

" This is our slow waltz ; we must have 
a good turn at this," he said to her as the 
musicians were playing a popular air in 
almost andante time. His arm was round 
her as he finished speaking, and they 
floated away into one of those slow, 
dreamy waltzes of which Emilia had 
spoken. 

" How beautifully those two are going — 
the girl in white and that good-looking 
man 1 " observed an enthusiast in the Terp- 
sichorean art, watching the various couples 
J>ass by. 



They seemed literally to float through 
the air as if it buoyed them up, and the 
floor had little to do with sustaining them. 
With steps gliding in perfect harmony, 
silently, smoothly, they slid round and 
round in wheeling circles. If her foot 
faltered for a second, he clasped her 
closer, nearer : a loose tress of her hair 
lay on his shoulder ; she did not pause to 
coil it up ; her happy heart throbbed 
quick and passionately against his. She 
was so happy, poor child 1 she felt that 
on that evening she had left all the world 
behind and stepped across the threshold 
of a heaven she had hitherto dreamt of 
and pictured but dimly — it was brighter 
than her brightest dreams ! 

The rooms were beginning to thin : 
Emilia and Eva were resting after the 
fatigues of a galop, when Mr. Fortescue 
came up to disturb them. 

" Fve come to carry you off," he ob- 
served, " the governor has sent me after 
you. He is ready to go ; so is your sister. 
I'm going to see you off safe, Emilia, and 
make sure you don't carry on any very 
desperate flirtations till you are out of my 
sight. Then I must give you into your 
sister's charge, and trust her to look after 
mv interests." 

"lam afraid she will leave them sadly 
neglected, and you will have to trust me 
after all," remarked Emilia, as they left 
the room. 

Mr. Fortescue escorted her to the car- 
riage, observed to her that she would see 
him next day, and pressed her hand long 
before he loosed it lingeringly. Then he 
went home, well satisfied in his mind. 
The step he had taken was not altogether 
unpremeditated ; he had pondered it be- 
forehand ; he was glad to have taken it, 
and on reflection thought that it was good. 
He had intended to marry some day ; 
there were no reasons why he should con- 
tinue to lead a life of single blessedness ; 
when he came into the possession of 
Hazelhurst Park it would require a mis- 
tress. It was time for him to take unto 
himself a wife, and he need not seek for 
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a fairer, fonder, sweeter, truer, than 
Emilia Brentham. He did not care for 
money with the woman he married, nor 
had he any occasion to look for additional 
position ; and of the several girls of higher 
rank and family amongst whom he might 
have had his choice, there was not one 
whom he liked so well as the old cavalry 
officer's pretty daughter. In her he found 
beauty enough to satisfy his fastidious eye, 
intellect enough to afford him congenial 
companionship, intelligence and imagina- 
tion above the average. And these com- 
bined with all womanly faith and tender- 
ness and truth — with a nature whose depth 
and intensity he scarcely understood or 
appreciated, though he saw that it was 
gentle and noble. He was half surprised 
to find that the fair, quiet girl had grown 
so dear to him. He did not love Emilia 
with the passionate love he had once had 
to give, and given to her who had now 
lain many years in her even yet scarcely 
forgotten grave. But he felt for her a 
calm affection grown of admiration, 
esteem, and the tenderness of strength 
and manliness for a delicate, fair, and 
fragile creature whose soft helplessness 
appeals to all that there is of chivalry and 
devotion in a man. He looked forward 
to a happy life with her, and resolved that 
she should be happy too. He was con- 
tented in his choice, and sanguine in his 
anticipations. 

Meanwhile Emilia, alternately paling 
and blushing, with mingled tears and 
smiles, was sitting hand-in-hand with 
Helen, telling her the story of that even- 
ing. And Helen listened with sympa- 
thetic delight, and showered on her pet 
sister congratulatory kisses, and warmly 
shared in her happiness. 

The next day, according to his promise, 
Aleck Fortescue came to Major Brentham 
to make proposals in due form for his 
daughter's hand. The Major was not 
much taken by surprise ; he made no de- 
mur, and raised no obstacles. He did not 
altogether like the idea of parting with 
Emilia ; but he knew he could not keep 
6 



his daughters always with him, and if she 
must leave him, he would rather give her 
to Mr. Fortescue than to any other man 
in the world. So the engagement was 
ratified, and became an acknowledged 
compact. 

Although Major Brentham had not the 
slightest objection to Emilia's marriage 
with Alexander Fortescue, he would not 
for half the world of wealth have con- 
sented to any betrothal between Helen 
and Edward Fortescue. It occurred to 
him then for the first time, that there was 
a possibility of an attachment springing 
up between those two, and the idea 
alarmed him. Alexander was all that was 
desirable and eligible ; but neither pecu- 
niarily nor socially would Major Brentham 
have accepted Edward as a satisfactory 
son-in-law. He liked him well enough as 
a man, but he did not want any of his 
daughters to become attached to him — es- 
pecially his favorite little Helen. True, 
he thought that of such an attachment 
there was little fear ; nevertheless he one 
day mentioned the subject to Helen, anc^ 
expressed a hope that she would not take 
a fancy to Edward Fortescue. Helen 
tossed her head and laughed merrily at 
the idea. 

" Well, papa, I did think you had given 
me credit for better taste I You need not 
be alarmed, I assure you, my dear anxious 
old paterfamilias ! what notions you must 
have of my ideal of manly grace and 
beauty ! I don't like deformed people ; 
but I talk to him sometimes of course, and 
perhaps amuse myself just a little with a 
very mild infusion of flirtation now and 
then— only now and then, dear, you know, 
and very mild ! " 

So Major Brentham was satisfied, and 
Helen was amused. 

The Brenthams often had a few friends 
to drop in after dinner for a chat, or a lit- 
tle music, or some drawing-room game, 
tea, coffee, and cake. Of these little cas- 
ual gatherings the Fortescues of course 
always now made part. One evening 
soon after Emiiia.' a wi^^Ts^^^^asrj^oa^ 
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mustered some fifteen or twenty in the 
drawing-room; the party was broken up 
into two or three little groups sipping cof- 
fee and discussing the topics of the day. 

Hetty and Eva were busily engaged 
with a young lady friend whispering con- 
fidences concerning Aleck and Emilia, 
who had taken possession of a convenient 
ottoman with just room for two, and were 
there paying more attention to each other 
than to the coffee and cake over which 
they were talking. Major Brentham was 
the centre of a warm debate on the Irish 
Church, and Edward Fortescue was hang- 
ing over Helen's chair, keeping himself, 
as his habit was, in the shadow, though 
the light fell on her. 

" The laws of relationship are compli- 
cated," he was saying, " but it seems to 
me that when Aleck becomes your brother, 
you will be* in a manner my sister." 

" I shall not at all object to the acquisi- 
tion of two brothers. But I think you 
will find yourself rather overwhelmed with 
sisters ; there are three of us, you know, 
besides Emilia. And if Hetty were to 
take upon herself the sisterly privilege of 
giving you a course of good advice, and 
Eva claim your brotherly escort to all her 
parties and picnics, I am afraid you would 
find your fraternal patience rather severely 
taxed." 

" I regret that I never had a large stock 
of that virtue, fraternal or otherwise. But 
how would you tax it ? I would promise 
to listen at least to all your good advice, 
whether I took it or not. And I would 
escort you to picnics and parties with all 
imaginable pleasure, and with the most 
brotherly care." 

" Thank you very much," said Helen, 
demurely. " Not that brotherly care is as 
a rule very devoted. My borrowed expe- 
rience leads me to believe that a brother 
considers himself generous in giving his 
escort, and that his duties by no means 
bind him to attention." 

" Then I will be a model for all future 
brothers — if you will extend to me their 
privileges." 



" Which ? " she inquired, innocently. 

"All. And yet, do you know," he 
added. "I'd rather be your friend than 
your brother ?" 

" Why should we not be friends ? and 
why, again, should you prefer a friend to 
a sister ? I am afraid you are not domes- 
tic ! " 

" I must not say why ; but — can you not 
guess ? " 

"No — tell me why." 

" A sister is always neither more nor 
less than a sister ; but a friend might be 
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She availed herself of his pause to take 
up the word with less coquetry, less soft- 
ness, more lively decision in her tone. 

" Might be much less, and probably 
would. To say nothing of the chances of 
her becoming an enemy. Woman's friend- 
ship is proverbially hazardous, you know/' 
She sipped the last drop of her tea care- 
lessly, and added, " May I trouble you to 
set that cup on the table ? " 

It was not Helen's policy to encourage 
Edward Fortescue beyond a certain limit. 
" Thus far shalt thou go and no further ! " 
was the motto of her conduct. Up to that 
limit he might advance unchecked and 
even encouraged ; that limit he might at- 
tain as often as it pleased him. But a step 
beyond, and he found a solid impenetrable 
barrier, invisible until he touched it. He 
might wish she were his sister or his friend 
with any amount of earnestness ; but it 
did not answer her purpose to allow him 
to imply more. His voice had been too 
low and his look too expressive for her to 
let him continue further. So she replied 
in clear, careless tones that all the world 
might hear, and which stopped at once his 
advance with an effectual, unseen, but pal- 
pable repulse. 

Edward Fortescue took the hint ; he set 
her cup politely on the table, and remarked 
on the warmth of the gaslight. Then by 
degrees they fell apart ; he joined the 
Irish Church discussion on the hearth-rug ; 
she at a beckon from Emilia took a seat 
near her. 
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" 1 had a letter from Murray the other 
•day," observed Aleck Fortescue; "they 
were at some rural little spot in Brittany, 
but were going back to Paris. Mrs. Mur- 
ray doesn't seem to relish a rustic life." 

" I should not think she would relish for 
Tery long any life out of Paris or London," 
said Helen. 

" No ; the fair Felicia never cared for 
being ' a violet by a mossy stone,' and did 
not see the charm of being * hidden from 
the eye.' Murray on the contrary used 
rather to like wandering about rustic 
spots, and preferred the continental bye- 
ways to the highways." 

Helen and Emilia were still, from mem- 
ory or association or both, always inter- 
ested in anything concerning Reynold 
Murray. They dwelt on the subject of 
him and his wife, touching first on her 
beauty, and then on his attractions. 

" There is something so good-humored 
and amiable and nice about him," observed 
Helen, languidly. 

"I don't think he looks particularly 
amiable ; I liked him, and I don't like too 
amiable people — they are milk and 
watery," said Emilia. 

" If you were to cross Reynold Murray, 
you'd find him not so amiable," observed 
Aleck Fortescue. " Scratch the English- 
man, and you'd find the Southern under- 
neath. There is tropical blood in him, 
you know, in spite of his fair hair and his 
blue eyes, and plenty of spirit under that 
lazy manner. I've known him a long 
time, and there's nothing milk-and-watery 
about Murray." 

" Oh no, indeed — not the least," agreed 
both the girls, emphatically. 

" I do not know whether Mrs. Murray is 
descended from any foreign family," said 
Emilia, "but certainly those beautiful 
eyes of hers ought to be Italian." 

"I dare say she inherits them from 
some Italian or Spanish great-grandmother. 
"Where do you get yours from ? — not from 
your father," he remarked. 

" No, nor from my mother either. Helen 
is exactly like mamma's portraits. But 



we are a curious jumble of all sorts of 
nationalties ; we have an Irish grand- 
mother and a Scotch grandfather on 
mamma's side ; and one of our great-grand- 
fathers was German, and we have some 
distant branches of the family French. 
Papa says he is a genuine Englishman 
though, in spite of all our mixed ancestors." 

" I think you must be an evenly-balanced 
character between the Teutonic and the 
Latin type — a mixture of the solid virtues 
of the one and the brightness of the other. 
But those Celtic eyes of yours ! they 
came across the sea from Brittany or from 
Ireland, I know." 

" Are my eyes Celtic ? " asked Emilia, 
raising them, radiant and soft. 

Helen, bearing in mind the adage teach- 
ing that in some cases 9 two are better com- 
pany than three, began to contemplate 
changing her place. 

She edged herself discreetly inch by 
inch towards the table, and joined two 
friends who were looking over photo- 
graphs. The political debate before the 
fire broke into two knots, Major Brentham 
heading one that adhered to the original 
point of the Church Bill, while the other 
division had wandered thence into general 
theology. 

Edward Fortescue was not engaged in 
either discussion : he was wandering aim- 
lessly from table to table, from group to 
group. Finally he sat down at the dark- 
est table, and seemed absorbed in the 
pages of Punch with a smileless face. He 
did not speak to Helen ; he did not come 
near her nor hover round her as was his 
wont. She was slightly vexed to find that 
she might stand alone for a few minutes 
without his rising and stepping to her 
side; that she might glance at him and 
meet no responsive gaze. She did not 
wish the tacit little flirtation between them 
to drop by any means, only it was not to 
increase; she asked nothing more than 
for it to remain as it was, undisturbed by 
any further advances or troublesome ear- 
nestness. 

One by one &&ye ine&ifo ^s^x\fc&. *& 
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the night wore on. When only the two 
brothers were left, still Edward Fortescue 
did not address a word to Helen, while he 
talked to the other members of the family. 
When they were just departing, however, 
-while Aleck and Emilia were exchanging 
a farewell whisper in the hall, and Major 
Brentham cautioning Emilia not to stand 
in a draught, Edward turned to Helen sud- 
denly, and took her hand. No one was 
noticing them just then; no one heard 
him say to her softly — 

"Good-night, little sister, good-night. 
You won't refuse to have me as a brother ? " 

"No, indeed. I will be a good little 
sister to you too.' ' 

She looked up with her sweetest smile 
of frank and half-wondering innocence as 
she spoke, kindly, almost affectionately. 
He let her hand go slowly, looking at her 
still, and turned away, out from the lighted 
hall into the dim, dusky London street. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

^ HER HEART'S DESIRE. 

" When the world is born again, 

And the sweet year before thee lies. 

Shall thy heart think of coming pain, 
Or vex itself with memories ? " 

It was arranged that Emilia's marriage 
with Mr. Fortescue should take place in 
September. Major Brentham would wil- 
lingly have had it deferred until the next 
early spring, if all parties had agreed to 
such a delay. Mr. Fortescue however 
would not bestow a moment's deliberation 
on the suggestion of a period so distant. 
The father next proposed Christmas, and 
the bridegroom-elect endeavored to bring 
it down to June. September was finally 
suggested and decided upon, all sides 
agreeing to rest satisfied therewith. 

The spring merged slowly into early 
summer. Grand debates on wedding prep- 
arations were held in the Brentham fam- 
iljr; their chief occupations were the vari- 



ous forms of preliminary arrangement: 
houses, rents, trousseaux, and wedding 
tours, were their constant subjects of dis- 
cussion. Hester presented Emilia with a 
cookery-book and a housekeeping manual, 
which afforded the betrothed couple an 
infinite fund of amusement — a favorite 
pastime with Aleck Fortescue being to 
put Emilia through a course of studies 
thereof, parodying select passages, and 
turning the housekeeper's domestic advice 
into burlesque. They had many an out- 
break of ringing mirth over the manual as 
they perused that useful work together. 
Nevertheless Emilia carefully studied it 
in private ; and dutifully asked Hester to 
let her keep the household accounts to ex- 
ercise herself a little in that indispensable 
branch of arithmetic ; she also ordered 
the dinner sometimes, and by a brilliant 
stretch of ingenuity once invented a pud- 
ding. Helen declared that this solitary 
sally of creative genius was all the worse 
for Aleck, as he would be expected to 
prove his appreciation of it every day 
practically by dining always off the new 
delicacy. Aleck offered to go down to the 
Patent Office and get the invention regis- 
tered; and for days afterwards made a 
point of inquiring " whether Emilia had 
been distinguishing herself in the line of 
culinary inspiration again ? " 

Helen and Eva were more interested in 
the association of matrimony with milli- 
nery than in its domestic aspect. They 
studied the Paris fashions more than the 
housekeeper's manual, took a livelier in- 
terest in Emilia's trousseau than in works 
treating of the larder and the kitchen, and . 
thought Soyer's daintiest recipes quite 
secondary to Madame Elise's bonnets. 
Emilia herself was exuberantly happy, and 
equally attentive to any and all of the 
preparations for her wedding. Alexander 
Fortescue's visits were generally as fre- 
quent as could well be without his alto- 
gether taking up his abode at the Bren- 
thams. The lapses of time during which 
they saw less of him were exceptional. 
He came when he liked, and stayed away 
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when he liked; he expected his fiancee 
to be always ready at his beck and call, to 
stay at home or go out according to his 
pleasure, and she wished for nothing bet- 
ter ; she had no will but his. So he 
planned excursions, parties, drives, and 
theatres, and she acquiesced in all his 
Arrangements. This suited both their 
tastes admirably. Emilia, in whose na- 
ture was no small inclination to rebellion, 
who always revolted under unreasonable- 
ness or harshness, whose spirit was in 
arms immediately against a touch of in- 
justice, was a girl most certain to be a 
slave to her love, so long as her lover did 
not assume the tyranny of the despot. 

His pleasure was her law ; her happi- 
ness was in his ; her only fear was lest he 
should be crossed or annoyed. Yet he 
might not have found Emilia so flexible 
and yielding, had he not been to her al- 
ways most tender, generous, and consider- 
ate, as well as involuntarily exacting, un- 
consciously accustomed to have his way. 

During the month of June Mr. and Mrs. 
Murray appeared in London again. Alex- 
ander Fortescue did not know of their re- 
turn until Reynold Murray walktd into the 
*club, where he was lounging over the day's 
papers, skimming the leaders of the Times. 

"Just come from Ostend," Reynold 
Murray said, in answer to his friend's in- 
quiry. "We have been enjoying the 
mild gayeties there for a week or two, after 
running through the old cities. My wife 
found Brussels slow after Paris, and Os- 
tend slower after Brussels — and so we 
have come back. Got nearly swamped 
crossing over, and met with a variety of 
■adventures, and now here we are in our 
native smoke and dirt again ! " 

" Mrs. Murray is quite well, I hope ? " 

"Very well indeed; and apropos, my 
dear fellow, I have got to congratulate you, 
liaven't I? Is the happy day fixed ? 
When is it to be? 

" Well, I suppose the knot will be tied 
some time in September. Were you sur- 
prised to hear that I was going to follow 
dn your footsteps, old fellow ? " 



" Why, I had some thoughts that the 
land lay in that quarter — and a very 
charming quarter too ! — but I didn't know 
of course that you intended casting anchor 
so soon." 

^ Yes, I thought it was time to settle 
myself in a domestic haven — my turn to 
try how the holy estate of matrimony 
agrees with me." 

" Coming out in a new character, eh, 
old man? Well, I wish you all the hap- 
piness you deserve — and I don't know 
any man who bids so fair for happiness — 
yours and hers both! " 

" Thanks, my dear boy — many ! I dare 
say we shall have fair wind and weather." 

" By the bye," continued Mr. Murray, 
"how's old Sir Charles ?" 

"Just as usual, I*believe-^poor old fel- 
low ! Crawls about in his bath-chair. I 
don't suppose he'll ever walk much again, 
At his age one is going downhill fast." 

" And your brother — is he in town ? " 

" No, Ned's at Brighton. I think I 
shall be going down there with the 
Brenthams next month, for a few sea- 
breezes. ,, 

" Any news stirring in the literary 

WOrld ? " yrj 

"Nothing that I know of— only mat 

A 's last volume is out. And they 

say, by the way, that that slashing on- 
slaught in the "Slater" on poor old 
B 's book is yours." 

" No ; I don't do the reviewing for 
that now — only the occasional corre- 
spondence." 

They wandered away from personalities 
into the wide field of literature, thence 
glanced at the home politics of the day, 
touched on current continental affairs, 
and parted. 

The next morning Alexander Fortescue 
received a telegram from Hazelhurst 
Park, summoning him to come at once. 
Sir Charles Fortescue had been seized 
with a fit; the doctors had given him 
over. His nephew hastened as fast as 
the express train could bear him down to 
the Park. By the time he reached it ha 
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was its lawful master ; the old owner was 
dead, and the heir arrived only in time to 
give orders for the funeral arrangements, 
and send for his brother and the executors 
of the will. When that document was 
read, Aleck found himself in possession 
not only of the estate, but of the greater 
part of his uncle's private property. 
There were a few small legacies ; the only 
bequest of any magnitude was to his 
younger nephew, Edward Fortescue. 
To him it fell in good stead, for just then 
many debts and imperative claims were 
pressing sorely upon him. 

In the lovely June weather Aleck For- 
tescue enjoyed wandering about his 
grounds. It would perhaps have been too 
much to expect of mortal man that he 
should not have enjoyed it, that he 
^ should not have taken pleasure in his good 
fortune ; that his mind should have been 
shadowed with a real regret for the old 
man who was gone. Sir Alexander wore 
an air of decorous gravity on the day of 
the funeral, for which he had given most 
liberal orders ; he appeared in the depth 
of crape and mourning dictated by eti- 
quette, wrote instructions for a handsome 
monument, and directed especially that 
any wishes his late uncle might have ex- 
pressed should be promptly carried out. 
Having performed these duties, he was 
sauntering in the evening round the park 
with his dogs, alternately puffing away at 
a cigar, and whistling "John Brown's 
bones lie mouldering in the dust" (perhaps 
considering that an appropriate air under 
the circumstances), as he walked alone 
under the great green-branching trees over 
the land of which he was master. 

He was satisfied with the present ; he 
laid out plans of the brightest for the 
future. It looked so cloudless ; it prom- 
ised so fairly. When did a man's future 
smile more sanguinely than his ? The 
old home of his ancestors, the old well-v 
known grounds he trod, the old trees 
he had played beneath and clambered up 
as a boy, all were his. Wealth and 
health were his; rank, friends, society 



were his. And these good things he,, 
in the early prime of his life, had all 
the will and the power to enjoy. 
Emilia, too, his bride elect, the future 
mistress of this his estate, she was part of 
the prospect that lay before him bathed in 
sunshine. So beauty and truth and love 
were his as well. Could mortal man 
desire more than belonged to him ? And 
yet, as the summer evening began to fade 
into dim twilight, the idea of Emilia, the 
coming mistress of Hazelhurst, aroused 
in him a train of ideas far different, and 
linked with the thought of his bride that 
was to be, rose like a ghost the memory 
of his first love. Lena's name recurred 
to him like a whisper from the dead and 
buried years ; Lena's face floated clear 
through the mist of time in his mind 
again. Across his views of the future 
flitted that picture of the past, and left a 
cloud upon their brightness. It reminded 
him how behind all the joys of life, all 
pleasure and love and peace, there waits 
immutably the lurking shadow of Death. 
But such gloomy reflections never found 
abiding place in his sanguine spirit. The 
remembrance passed away back into the 
shadow-land where it had slept before. 
He was living in the present again, look- 
ing again down the broad, sunny vista 
of his future life ; and the old dogs were 
barking and leaping round him as he 
walked back through his own grounds to 
the home that was his own. 

The news of the change in Aleck For- 
tescue 's title and fortunes was received 
by the Brenthams with natural satisfac- 
tion. The girls were volubly delighted. 
Major Brentham said little, but patted 
Emilia's head affectionately with a world 
of unspoken gratification in his look. 
Emilia was the most silent of them all ; 
she did not enter into her sisters' lively 
speculations, built on all they knew of 
what was to be her future home, nor join 
in their eager wonderment about all con- 
cerning it that they did not know. When 
Sir Alexander paid them his next visit, 
after his return from Hazelhurst Park,. 
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there was a shade more of shyness than 
usual in her greeting of him ; and while 
the rest of the family were present she did 
not contribute much to the conversation 
except as far as attentive listening and 
appropriate answers to inquiries went. 

" They were all very anxious to hear 
about you down at the Park," he said to 
her when they were alone. 

" About me t Do they know, then ? " 

" Yes, and very curious to know all 
about their mistress that-is-to-be, they 
were ! Old Styles — my uncle's factotum 
— in&rmed me that he didn't wish to be 
taking a liberty, but if he might make so 
bold, he'd venture to ask if I'd be of- 
fended if lie inquired what the lady was 
like, and if I could and would give him 
an idea of her by a portrait. Unluckily 
I had not got any of 'your photos with 
me, so I couldn't gratify his curiosity." 

" Oh, I hope they won't be very hard 
to please — all your people ! I shall be so 
nervous," said Emilia. "Please tell me 
all about them now. What is ' old Styles ' 
like?" • 

" A queer old character — he will amuse 
you, Em ! A jolly, white-haired old fel- 
low lie is now. He and I were always 
great chums. I used to be at the Park 
for my holidays, and old Styles used to 
aid and abet me in all my escapades. He 
would let me have the horses to ride 
sometimes, that being a forbidden luxury, 
and he made me a present of my first dog, 
I remember — poor Pincher I " 

" The nice old fellow ! I am sure I 
sliall like him," said Emilia, immediately 
interested in Mr. Styles, and listening 
with equal attention to a sketch of Bates 
the coachman, and Jennings the gar- 
dener. 

Emilia was seated in alow-backed easy- 
chair ; Aleck on an ottoman a little way 
behind her was leaning on the elbow of 
her chair. He had only a partial view of 
her face, unless, as when she listened, she 
looked full round at him. 

"Jennings was downcast with fears 
lest there should be a complete revolution 



worked in the establishment by the advent 
of the new mistress," he observed. "I 
took the liberty, Emilia dear, of answer- 
ing for* you, that you would not turn them, 
off without a trial." 

" Oh, Aleck ! If " she said, in a pained 
and deprecating tone. " J turn any of 
your people off I Please don't talk so. 
And that reminds me — I wanted to speak 
to you — I want to ask — to tell you — " she 
hesitated in a plaintive way, and turned 
her already averted face further awajr 
from him, so that he could not see the- 
flush and the cloud of distress that came 
over it, as she continued, " I wish you 
had known of this before you chose me f 
I am so afraid you chose me too soon ! I 
wish I were worthy of all you give me, 
and of you — I want you to tell me if you 
have not changed your mind ? A poor 
little bit of a thing like me — I wish I was 
tall, and stately, and grand! I am so 
discontented with myself." 

" Well, Emilia," he began seriously, " I 
can provide you with a pair of stilts, if 
you wish it. Allow me to suggest that 
you are already full the average stature 
of woman, if not half an inch over it. 
However, if you are really anxious to be 
of a still more imposing height, the means 
thereof in good solid timber are at your 
service." He paused and leaned further 
forward over her chair, looking at her 
with his half subtle smile, full of amuse- 
ment, and affectionate withal. "You 
little goose I " he added, patting her cheek 
with familiar fondness. 

"Ah, you laugh at me," she said, rais- 
ing her eyes wistfully to his; "but you 
understand what I mean ? I wish that I 
was of more worth for your sake, not for 
my own I But if you are contented to 
take me as I am " She left her sen- 



tence, in true feminine wont, unfinished 
in words. Timidly, yet tenderly, she 
twined one hand in his dark, curling hair, 
the slight fingers nestling hidden in the 
thick, wavy locks, with a gesture more 
eloquent of love than her shy, soft eyes. 
He returned tVift fcttresfc "rofia. V&fcKtwfci* 
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" Am I content ? " he said. " I should 
deserve to lead a dog's life and die a dog's 
death, if I were not content with you, 
little one ! I wish I were half as good a 
fellow as you make me out. But I'll do 
my best to make you happy, Em." 

" Ah, it will not be difficult for you to 
do that! " she murmured softly, and laid 
her head down on his shoulder, hiding 
there her glowing cheeks, her hand still 
lingering fondly on his curly hair. 

" We will have the old Park furbished 
up and rearranged just as we like," ob- 
served Aleck; "we will cut out fresh 
gardens, and fill the stables with horses, 
and the yards with dogs ; and you shall 
•keep whatever menagerie you choose, and 
we'll make the old place gayer than it has 
been for many a year, and have as many 
friends as we like down to stay with us. 
Indeed, in the elegant language of the 
poets, ' we'll merrily pass the day,' c Love 
shall scrape the fiddlestring,' and we'll 
* drive dull care away.' " 

With many fancy sketches of, and 
plans for, their future life, enlivened often 
by mirth and laughter, and varied by 
occasional dips into sentiment — in which, 
however, Aleck never remained long im- 
mersed — he and Emilia used now chiefly 
to fill up their frequent interviews. It 
was decided that after their marriage they 
were to spend the autumn, perhaps some 
of the winter months abroad, then return 
and make their home at Hazelhurst Park. 
Helen was often saddened and depressed 
by the thought of parting from Emilia. 
The separation from Helen was the only 
speck that marred Emilia's full joy. For, 
all their lives, the two sisters had been so 
closely united in heart, so much more to 
each other than all the rest of their family 
were to either, that the idea of parting 
now was very sorrowful to both. " Still," 
Emilia said, ' ' we shall not be much apart ; 
your home will be as much with me as 
with papa. Our homes will always be 
each other's ; you have a share in all that 
is mine. And Aleck and you get on so 
well together, it makes me so happy 1 I 



should be miserable if you two, whom I 
love so well, did not love each other." 

Meanwhile time was going on. June, 
July, and August filed past in quiet and 
steady march, one by one falling into the 
long ranks of the dead months — the silent 
rank that stretches back dimly traced 
through the darkness of ages, and lost in 
obscure eternity. No event marked the 
passing summer to the Brentham family, 
except increasing pressure of wedding 
preparations, and a few weeks spent by 
the sea at Brighton with Aleck and Ed- 
ward Fortescue. 

At last came one bright September day, 
when there was the subdued stir of a mar- 
riage morning in and about one of our 
great metropolitan churches. Wedding 
guests were dropping in by groups of two 
and three ; carriages were dashing up to 
the door to set down additions to the al- 
ready large party ; friends and acquaint- 
ances of the bride or bridegroom were 
flocking into the pews ; the public, who 
love to be witnesses of the ceremony so 
important to those concerned, so interest- 
ing even to stranger lookers-on, were swell 
ing the expectant audience. Of all the cere- 
monies loved by the multitude, which loves 
all excitement, is there any one more uni- 
versally interesting than a wedding ? A 
curious psychological problem to be 
solved is — why does the whisper that her- 
alds the approach of the bride run round 
with tenfold the excitement of that which 
announces the bridegroom ? Why is the 
woman the centre of all eyes, and the 
man for once in his life, deposed from his 
place as first and highest ? What makes 
the lord of the creation so secondary an 
object of attraction in the ceremonial in 
which he bears so prominent a part ? 

Even the ladies present, though they 
glanced approvingly on the tall, handsome 
figure of the bridegroom, and pointed him 
out to one another with interest, turned 
with far more eager curiosity to catch the 
first glimpse of the bride, as, heralded by 
the rolling peals of the organ, she stepped 
across the threshold of the church. She 
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looked very lovely, very pale and delicate. 
Her cheeks were almost as white as her 
white bridal dress, and the floating gossamer 
veil which fell from the orange-blossom 
wreath. Even to become his wife, she 
could not quit without a thought or a 
pang the life from which she was passing 
away forever. She could not dream only 
of the future as she set the seal upon her 
past. She had chosen her course ; she 
was entering the bright path she longed 
to tread ; but she must spare one sigh as 
the gates of her girlhood clashed behind 
her, and turn one look back to the closing 
barriers as she took the final step beyond 
them. Yet, when she stood before the 
altar, at the bridegroom's side, and looking 
up to him met his responsive glance, a 
faint color rose in her cheeks, a soft love- 
light kindled in her eyes. If the hand on 
which he slipped the gold ring trembled, 
it lay clingingly in his. If her lips quiv- 
ered, her eyes rested in perfect love and, 
trust upon his face. 

Behind the pair who were the chief 
objects of attraction, the bridesmaids 
filled up the aisle like a garland of soft, 
snowy, pink-tipped blossoms, radiant in 
white robes and rosy trailing wreaths. 
Most of them were smilingly satisfied, 
girlishly interested, dividing their atten- 
tion between the ceremony and the ar- 
rangement of their veils as they knelt 
down or rose. Perhaps Helen was the 
only one among them whose thoughts for 
once were far from herself and her appear- 
ance, whose attention was wholly ab- 
sorbed in her sister the bride. She was 
utterly regardless of Edward Fortescue's 
presence amongst the wedding party, as 
indifferent as to whether he noticed her 
or not as if he, or she, or both, had been 
threescore years and ten — as unconscious 
when he was looking at her as if he had 
been one of the stone images. Reynold 
and Felicia Murray were also there 
among the bridal guests; the latter had 
her portion of the interest and observation 
of the audience, who shared whatever 
fragments of attention they could spare 



from the happy couple, between the brides- 
maids and the most striking faces and 
figures of the assembly around. 

Much admiration of course was showered 
on the pretty pale bride, and on him who 
seemed the very man made to support and 
protect that fair, slight creature, the type 
of fragile womanhood, ivy-like clinging to 
the strong heart of oak. 

So they two were made one, and Emilia 
gained her heart's desire. He was hers, 
and she was his, to walk hand in hand to- 
gether through all the life that might await 
them. Never to separate, nothing to part 
them now, " so long as they both should 
live." 

The next day the columns of " Fashion- 
able Intelligence" contained an account 
of the wedding of Sir Alexander Fortes- 
cue, seventh Baronet, of Hazelhurst Park, 
with Emilia Clare, third daughter of Ma- 
jor Brentham, and further informed all 
readers who might be interested in the 
affair how, after an elegant breakfast, the 
happy pair had left London for the Conti- 
nent via Folkestone. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SOUGHT IN VAIN. 

" Speak once again, that I may hear your voice 
And madden on the beauty of each tone. 

O love! be sorry for these poor dead joys- 
Be sorry, O my sweet, for fair dreams flown. 

Ton had a little, what in me was best, 

Now let all vile things fatten on the rest I " 

It was an early winter evening. Not 
yet winter by the calendar, in, which 
autumn ends on the 21st of December ; 
but nature's winter of chilly, gray, sunless 
skies, bleak, frosty winds, and barren 
trees from which the last shrivelled leaves 
have dropped. The December snow had 
not yet fallen, and the shallow pools in 
London streets were still unfrozen; but 
King Winter swayed his sceptre on the 
gusts of the wild north-easter, and held 
his throne on tha ^tasrc^ wsw <&ss*&s^ 
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His attendant train of hail and frost and 
icicles were following fiim as fast as the 
wings of the swift north-east wind could 
bear them. Bright fires were blazing 
throughout London on many a cheerful 
hearth ; thick curtains were drawn to shut 
in the luxurious lamp and fire-light and 
shut out the cold and wind, in many a 
comfortable home. In many more no 
$park of fire helped to render milder the 
chilly atmosphere, nor rag of curtain to 
keep the .bitter breeze from whistling 
through the gaping crevices ; often through 
the unglazed windows the sleet and hail 
beat in on the bare floor and on the in- 
mates who shivered there, who through all 
the long winter would never know the 
common comfort of feeling warm. Of 
these thousands of creatures little heed 
was taken by the upper thousands who 
were adding coals to their heaped-up fires 
and drawing their rich, heavy curtains 
close. Throughout the world "s6me 
must watch and some must weep," and 
the watchers give little care to the weepers. 
If we were to sorrow for all those who suf- 
fer, should we ever know a moment's joy ? 
If the world of troubles around yet not in 
contact with us, harassed us, would ever 
a moment's peace be ours ? 

In one of the many bright and luxu- 
rious London homes, Helen Brentham sat 
lounging in a low easy-chair by the fire, 
reading a letter from her sister. Sir Alex- 
ander and Lady Fortescue were far away 
across the sea, in the balmy south of 
France, on their way to the still balmier 
climate of Italy. Her sister's frequent 
letters were, now that she was gone, the 
chief interest in Helen's life. Emilia 
seemed to be happy exceedingly ; she al- 
ways wrote in buoyant spirits lively ac- 
counts of the places they stayed at, humor- 
ous descriptions of people they met, with 
sometimes a brief enthusiastic expression 
of her own enjoyment. Helen had read 
selected portions of her letter aloud to the 
family circle, and was now re-perusing the 
whole by herself, dwelling on every pas- 
sage, wishing she had her dear old Em 



back again, and thinking how different 
home life was without her. She smiled 
coyly to herself over a paragraph of in- 
quiries about and messages to " Edward," 
at the end of the letter, and her thoughts 
wandered from the sister over the sea to 
the admirer near at hand, whom — with 
some other friends — she expected to see 
that evening. She had long known per- 
fectly well that Edward Fortescue liked 
and admired her : though perhaps she 
scarcely realized how much. She was 
now beginning to regard it as a matter of 
course that he should devote his attentions 
to her, perceptibly to herself, but not gen- 
erally so markedly as to attract the notice 
of casual observers. Her flirtation with 
him seemed to have become chronic ; it 
was a state of things she enjoyed, and by 
no means wished altered. She was al- 
ways sincerely glad to see him — partly 
because she liked him a little in a friendly 
way, chiefly because she believed he liked 
her a great deal more. She was still medi- 
tating smilingly over Emilia's letter, Hes- 
ter and Eva were enjoying a sisterly spar- 
ring match — a healthful exercise by no 
means rare — in the back drawing-room, 
and Major Brentham had not yet made 
his appearance, when Mr. and Mrs. Dela- 
ville were announced. They had recently 
come to town, and had received a general 
invitation to the Brenthams for Thursday 
nights. Mrs. Delaville embraced the 
three girls with her usual maternal fervor. 
She was gushing and demonstrative by 
nature ; and while Hester did the honors 
of the house to Mr. Delaville, his wife sat 
down by Helen. 

"Well, my dear girl, and how are you? 
You look quite charming to-night, do you 
know ? " Helen, whose mirror had al- 
ready made her aware of the fact, received 
the compliment calmly, or rather ignored 
it. Mrs. Delaville continued: " And 
now tell me, have you heard from your 
sister — Lady Fortescue — lately? Ah, in- 
deed 1 had a letter to-day? Dear me, how 
interesting !• Such a sweet girl, that dear 
Emilia ! always such a favorite of mine * 
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And how are they ? and where are they ? 
and are they very happy ?" 

?' They are at Cannes ; they are quite 
well, and seem to be enjoying themselves 
very much," replied Helen, concisely. 

" So glad ! I always took such an inter- 
est in both of them, you know, my dear. 
I can't tell you how pleased I was when I 
heard those two had come together. I 
was not surprised, for I had thought from 
the first what a nice thing it would be — 
such a splendid settlement for your dear 
sister!. And Sir Alexander is such a 
charming man too ! " 

"He is very nice; we are all very fond 
of him," said Helen, warmly. 

" Yes, every one likes him. Odd, isn't 
it, my dear, that in less than two years 
there should have been two marriages out 
of our little party at that charming hotel? 
To be sure, Mr. Murray was engaged at 
the time; but then engagements don't 
always end in marriage — 'there's many a 
slip ' twixt the cup and the lip ; ' and, by 
the bye, I never was quite sure about Mr. 
Fortescue — Sir Alexander, I mean — that 
it wasn't Miss St. Clare. I am very glad, 
I am sure, that it was your sister, but I had 
my suspicions very often. Sometimes I 
used to say to Mr. Delaville that I won- 
dered Mr. Murray liked it — for certainly 
she used to go on with him in a way that 
when I was engaged I should never have 
dreamt of doing.' ' 

" Every man must have liked talking to 
such a lovely creature as Miss St. Clare, 
and I think every woman must have been 
pleased to talk to Mr. Fortescue," replied 
Helen, rather coldly, looking slightly an- 
noyed, and wishing that Hester had not 
been, as she was, listening attentively. 

" Certainly, my dear, and of course no 
blame attaches to him — young men will 
flirt." To Helen's great satisfaction, the 
conversation was here interrupted by the 
announcement of some more visitors, ten 
minutes after whom arrived Mr. Edward 
Fortescue. He endeavored to take up his 
position at Helen's chair, but was inter- 
cepted by one of a group of domestic poli- 



ticians who appealed to nim on the sub- 
ject of the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill. 
The discussion was in full swing, and Ed- 
ward Fortescue was hopelessly entangled 
in it, when Mr. and Mrs. Murray entered, 
and Reynold Murray speedily dropped 
into a chair beside Helen. 

" Heard from your sister lately ? " he 
began ; a question which had been put to 
Helen already three times that evening, 
and to which she replied by ampler details 
and explanations than Mrs. Delaville had 
succeeded in winning. 

" Ah, very jolly I dare say they are ! " 
observed Reynold Murray. "Aleck For- 
tescue is a splendid fellow to travel with, 
knows all the highways and byeways of 
the Continent. Such a good fellow as he* 
is too— dear old Fortescue I I've known 
him a good many years, and he's the one- 
fellow I ever came across who was fortu- 
nate and deserved his good fortune. Gen- 
erally the luck falls to the share of the 
people who don't particularly deserve it ; 
and the unlucky people are just those who 
•merit better things, and are worthy of the 
halfpence while they only get the kicks." 

" Happily there are exceptions — numer- 
ous ones i" think — to that rule. If I 
thought we were rewarded exactly in the 
inverse ratio of our deserts, I should set 
about reforming myself backwards at once. 
I dare say I should soon descend to the 
level of good fortune.' ' 

" The downhill journey is proverbially^ 
an easy one," he said ; ' ' but I am inclined 
to think that to you it would be long and 
tedious — you would have so far to descend.'* 

" I don't like your theory at all," she 
observed, shaking her head ; " it is dismal 
in the extreme, and flies right in the face 
of all orthodox moral codes." 

" Nature and reality do generally fly in 
the face of most orthodox moral codes," 
he remarked. " Convention idealizes the 
world when it supposes the good and evil 
things to be fairly distributed like school- 
prizes. But you have not found the world 
out yet, Miss Brentham, and my advice to 
you is— Don't I IteYte^ ybl ^^ssa— ^r»» 
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lieve in perfect happiness — believe in all 
"beautiful ideals while you can ! " 

Helen looked at him wonderingly, curi- 
ously, inquiringly. Edward Fortescue 
frequently spoke in such a strain ; from 
his lips she was well accustomed to hear 
cynicism, scepticism, dark Views of the 
illusiveness of all most fair in life. In 
Reynold Murray, it surprised her, now. 
Why should he, Felicia's husband, speak 
so ? Had he found perfect happiness an 
illusion? 

."I do not know about justice,' ' she 
said, " but happiness I know is not a mere 
ideal." 

"You know it? by experience ? I am 
glad, and I won't endeavor to convince you 
that you never were happy, but only 
thought you were," he replied, smiling. 

" No — please don't ; I don't want to be 
converted to a gloomy faith in general 
misery. I felt r.ather that way disposed, 
and should not have been very hard to 
convert, a few weeks ago when Emilia 
went away. I missed her so dreadfully — 
I haven't quite forgiven your friend yet 
for taking her away from me." 

" Yes, you must miss her, I suppose. 
What do young ladies do all day, by 
the bye ? What do you do ? ' ' 

" Oh, I don't know exactly ; the time 
slips away. I embroider — I work a little, 
and I sing or play sometimes. And then 
I go out a good deal, and I read." 

" What do you read ? Novels, I sup- 
pose ? " 

" Well, a great many novels, and a little 
poetry. Nothing instructive nor solid nor 
edifying, lam afraid." 

" You don't go in for never letting a day 
pass without acquiring some fresh knowl- 
edge?" 

" Indeed, no ; if every day when one 
learns nothing is lost, I fear I lose all my 
days. Do you think we ought to be always 
-cultivating our intellects, Mr. Murray? " 

" Not to force them, if they don't grow 
naturally. The tender hothouse intellects 
that require stoves and patent hot-water 
pipes to push them on, generally fail di- 



rectly they are potted out on their own 
account in the open air. You say you are 
fond of poetry ? it needs some intellectual 
strength and ability to go steadily through 
a course of the poetry of this age, includ- 
ing Browning. How do you like Sordello 
and Paracelsus ? " 

"I have never read them," Helen ad- 
mitted, rather, hesitatingly. " I am afraid 
my taste is a good deal behind the age. 
Emilia is two or three steps in advance of 
me ; I think she has got up to the age in- 
deed, whereas it has left me plodding on 
like a tortoise after it. Em gloats over 
Morris, Matthew Arnold, and Buskin, and 
delights in Shelley, and goes in for Swin- 
burne and Browning." 

"Progress is the law of this period 
more than of all others. You young la- 
dies will soon catch us up at your present 
express rate of travelling." 

" So it seems," observed Edward For- 
tescue, who had come up to them a few 
minutes back. " I believe the time will 
soon come," he added, satirically, " when 
Shelley and Swinburne will be the popular 
school poetry-books instead of Dr. Watts 
and Mrs. Hemans ; little girls will study 
* Prometheus Unbound ' instead of * The 
boy stood on the burning deck,' and fond 
mammas will teach their infant prodigies to 
repeat extracts from Poems and Ballads 
instead of ' How doth the little busy bee.' " 

" That wouli be what you call forcing 
the cultivation of the intellect, indeed!" 
said Helen gayly to Reynold Murray. 

" I suppose Shelley may be called the 
founder of the present school of poetry," re- 
marked Edward Fortescue ; " he was cer- 
tainly the first, as well as the greatest of 
the class." 

" I regard him as undoubtedly the found- 
er of the school, but I should query his claim 
to the title of the greatest," said Reynold 
Murray. " I see you are a warm Shelly- 
ite, but he was not the only master of 
subjective and lyrical poetry ; the present 
time affords him more than one formidable 
rival, though of his day I admit he was the 
chief." 
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" More than Byron, do you think ? " 
asked Helen, whose knowledge of Shelley 
was limited, and of Byron large. 

" Yes, more than Byron, whom I regard 
as having been overrated during his lifetime 
and underrated now," Mr. Murray replied. 
"Byron had his imitators, but he founded 
no school ; the poetry of this period is not 
Byronic. ,, 

"NorWordsworthian," put in Edward 
Fortescue; " it shares the spirit of none of 
the last generation of poets, save Shelley, 
and, for my part, I uphold Shelley as far 
above the greatest of his followers." 

" None of our poets of to-day are mere 
followers of Shelley, ,, Reynold Murray 
said. " Even if we grant that to him the 
direction in which the tide of poetry sets is 
due, each poet strikes out his own channel 
and follows it in his own fashion. This sub- 
jective style of poetry is a reaction on the 
spirit of the age, not a reflection of the age 
itself. Abstraction from the present is the 
quality in which our poets now excel ; their 
works are a reaction on this practical, fast, 
go-ahead age, and will be followed in time 
by the back wave of another tide of feeling. 
Ebb and flow is the law of the universe." 

" One of our present poets at least — 
Morris — we cannot call subjective ; we have 
in him a purely narrative lyrist," said Ed- 
ward Fortescue, steering clear of the later 
questions raised by Reynold Murray. 

" Yes ; but throughout his poems, narra- 
tive or not, there runs the tone in harmony 
with other less objective poets ; the same 
key-note is struck through all." 

" You don't seem to give the literary 
lions of to-day much credit for originality, ' ' 
put in Helen ; "according to you, they fol- 
low one another like sheep." 

" Not at all," replied Mr. Murray, decid- 
edly ; but you must allow that they all 
breathe the same air and tread the same 
earth. Did you ever calculate the infinite 
varieties of harmony produced only out of 
the seven notes of music? And when I say 
they sing in the same key, I do not imply 
in the least that there is any semblance in 
the melody ." 



Helen rose to receive some more arriving 
guests before the conversation went any 
further. Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Murray 
resorted back to the first-raised question of 
Shelley, and kept up an argument on Shel- 
ley versus Swinburne until Helen passed 
into the back drawing-room with a bundle 
of large engravings to exhibit, when Ed- 
ward Fortescue deserted the cause of Shel- 
ley very speedily, and contrived to make 
his way in an intentionally aimless manner 
from table to sofa, and sofa to chiffonier, 
until his circuitous route ended in the back 
drawing-room. Helen was there, with 
Eva, fulfilling their duty as hostesses, by 
keeping two elderly ladies entertained with 
the collection of engravings which they 
were displaying, and which formed a not 
very fertile subject of conversation. Ed- 
ward Fortescue joined the group, inspected 
with exemplary patience the engravings, 
and wished the two old ladies in any corner 
of the earth but there. 

He was grateful to Hester Brentham for 
calling them away on the ground that Mrs. 
Murray was going to sing, and still more 
grateful to Eva when, after a few minutes, 
she also resorting to the front room, left him 
alone with Helen. 

" Shall we go and hear the song ? " she 
asked sweetly, not moving however from 
her chair. 

" No ; let us stay here, " he said, and took 
his seat beside her. 

* * The discussion on the respective merits . 
of the poets of this generation and of the 
last seems to have been quickly disposed 
of ; it did not occupy you long," she ob- 
served, smiling up at him. 

" No," he replied absently, looking at 
her without seeming to pay much regard to 
what she was saying. That he should gaze 
at her so intently was no great wonder. 
Helen was always fair to see ; her equable 
loveliness varied but seldom and slightly ; 
it was not one of the sometimes most bril- 
liant beauties that at other times are barely 
attractive. Her soft and dainty, fresh and 
blooming prettiness seemed more charming 
than ever tha.tiiv$& to^EAsrex^ <ate*ra& \ 
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the rosy Cupid's bow lips, with their half 
mischievous, half innocent, and all fascinat- 
ing smile, the sweet, confiding glances of 
the bright, hazel-brown eyes, the graceful 
little hand, framed in fluttering lace sleeves 
and circled with one or two sparkling rings, 
on which her cheek rested — all these riveted 
his gaze as he contemplated them silently. 

" I may not have another opportunity of 
speaking to you," he said at length, ab- 
ruptly. " For a long time I have wished 
for one. I must avail myself of these few 
minutes. You know — you must know — 
what I have to say to you." 

'« No, I don't know what it can be ; but 
I dare say it will keep," said Helen em- 
barrassed and alarmed, but trying to laugh 
the subject off lightly. 

" I keep it to myself no longer," he re- 
plied. " I have waited — I have kept si- 
lence — I must tell you now what you must 
long have guessed " 

" Please don't say it if it is " 

Helen began hastily, paused confusedly, 
and then added in a changed tone, half 
petulantly, half entreatingly, " I want to 
listen to the music, please," and turned her 
haad away from him. 

Her endeavor to escape the subject 
brought before her so abruptly and unex- 
pectedly was however quite in vain. The 
moment she had vaguely dreaded, dimly 
foreseen, and persistently turned her eyes 
from contemplating had come. She had 
been wilfully blind to it till it was face to 
face with her ; now she must look fully at 
the position, and decide for one path or the 
other. Here the pleasant intimacy, the 
chronic flirtation she had so delighted in, 
must end ; here she must part with the 
lover whose unspoken homage had been so 
sweet to her. For if she were compelled 
to give a decisive answer to Edward For- 
tescue's avowal of love, that answer could 
but be a distinct refusal, an unwavering 
repulse. She did not love him at all ; she 
felt that neither now nor ever could he win 
her love. And even as she listened to his 
words she heard faintly from the adjoining 
room the tones, well known and still better 



remembered, of Reynold Murray's voice. 
She might have long trodden down and 
buried her girlish love ; but its grave 
seemed to be between other loves and her. 
A thing of the past — cold, lifeless, dusty 
ashes as it was — the dead romance lay at 
the door of her heart, and barred the 
threshold. Soon Edward knew that in that 
so slightly guarded heart he had no place, 
that he had vainly sought the key, and 
vainly laid his life's hope at its door. 

"I know I'm not a likely object for a 
woman's love," he said ; " who knows it 
better than I ? I don't ask you to love me 
now — I don't ask you to promise to be my 
wife ; but some day — not now — may there 
not be a hope for me ? Some day I may 
come to you again and hope for the answer 
you will not give me now — I leave you free 
— I do not press you — if I wait — if years— 
you will surely give me a little love at 
last ? Give me now only a straw of hope ! " 

" I am sorry — I am so sorry," murmured 
Helen, " but I cannot — no— I can never 
give you any other answer. I speak for 
this time and for all future times." 

" You do not mean this positively ? " he 
said, and through the suppressed tones in 
which to prevent his words from reaching 
other ears he spoke, through the repression 
of all passion, there pierced a great yearn- 
ing and thrill of mingled hope and dread. 
" You are not fixed forever in this mind ? 
not unalterably sure ? There is hope for 
me still — there must be. If you take away 
that hope, what is there left for me to live 
for ? Mine has been a strange, clouded life 
— a dark one whose path has run in the 
shadows. You are the first — yes, the first 
— who has ever really brightened it — the 
only light that can light my future is the 
hope of your love. It cannot be that I 
must tear that hope out of my heart ; it 
cannot be that the one thing bright and 
good and pure on which I have set my heart 
is denied to me forever. You will tell me 
to wait and hope — that the day may come 
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Helen opened her lips to speak, then 
hesitated, a moment's irresolution in her 
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face. The temptation to answer evasively, 
to say nothing positive, but grant the in- 
definite hope he entreated, was very strong. . 
Soft-hearted and kindly-disposed by nature, 
she shrank from the pain she inflicted, 
grieved with the grief she caused. Yet at 
heart a coquette, she longed to keep her 
lover tied to her ; she could not bear to 
slip the chain, let him go free, and lose him 
forever. Womanlike, she could have wept 
over the wounds she gave, and wept at 
losing the chance of inflicting more. By a 
few words, by silence, by a look, she could 
transform the painful suspense of his face 
into content and joy ; she could keep her 
lover without committing herself to any 
promise ; she could pursue her path, free, 
unbound, leading her tame lion to play with 
so long as she chose, secure in having re- 
riveted his chain for an indefinite period. 
She was sorely tempted by the mingled 
impulses of coquetry and kindness. But 
truth, pride, honor, and conscience were 
stronger than they. She did not hesitate 
long. She would not deceive him even by 
silence. To hold out a hope that in her 
heart she knew to be utterly false, to allow 
hi™ to deceive himself by looking forward 
to a future that could not be, would be de- 
liberate deception, feeling as she did that 
chance of her ever loving Edward Fortescue 
there was none. She answered him reso- 
lutely, unfalteringly, in soft and sad, but 
steady tones. 

" The day will never come. Do not 
hope that it may ! do not think any- more 
of me ! It is impossible ; it cannot be, now 
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or ever. 

" Then let it end here at once I " he 
said abruptly, and rose hastily from her 
side. 

" Forgive me if I have been to blame, ,, 
she whispered hurriedly, detaining him 
with a pleading hand. " If I have uninten- 
tionally deceived you I am sorry ; if I have 
unconsciously misled you — I never meant it 
indeed — y ou must know how much I regret 
this — how very sorry I am I " 

" Do not be sorry ; what can it matter 
to you ? I had no right to hope/' he said 



briefly and bitterly, and left her without 
another word or look. 

He strode into the next room, and 
plunged into conversation with the group 
round the piano, where Mrs. Murray was 
turning over a portfolio of music. Helen, 
left alone, stood absently packing together 
the loose engravings, feeling as if in a 
dream, and wondering if she were really 
awake, or if the last half hour had been 
an illusion. She was disturbed, vexed, 
unhappy; her womanly vanity was flat- 
tered ; but the sensation of gratified van- 
ity had never been so far from pleasing to 
her ; she felt more than half inclined to 
cry instead of smile. Suddenly awaking 
to a regard for les convenances, and reflect- 
ing that her t5te-a-tdte with Edward For- 
tescue might, if called attention to, rouse 
remarks and curiosity, she slipped quietly 
out of the room, and fortunately encoun- 
tering a late arriving visitor in the hall, 
screened herself from observation by en- 
tering the drawing-room in the wake of 
the new arrival. 

The evening wore on ; Helen made her- 
self agreeable in various ways to various 
friends ; talked a little domestic economy 
with Mrs. Marshall — a little continental 
travelling with Mr. Delaville — a little liter- 
ature and the drama with Mr. Murray — 
and confidently debated with Mrs. Murray 
on the most becoming style of hairdress- 
ing, the advantages of the high coronet, 
the low chignon, or the drooping plaits. 
Edward Fortescue adhered faithfully to 
the group he had joined on his re-entering 
the room, until the advent of wine and 
sandwiches broke it up, and the individual 
items dispersed themselves around the 
table. He had not come near nor even 
looked at Helen ; she kept herself care- 
fully aloof from him. 

During this stage of the evening, how- 
ever — a stage marked by rapid lowering 
of the level of the wine in the decanters 
and diminution of the sandwich-heaps — he 
began to edge his way gradually towards 
her. She was sitting a little apart from 
the table ; two or three ^wttec&Kfc. \^»& 
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been hovering round her with attentions 
and refreshments, but she was alone, her 
attention unoccupied at the moment when 
Edward came to her side. 

" You must be enjoying this evening ! " 
he observed, with his bitterest cynicism. 

" I am not enjoying it — it is painful — I 
am not happy," she replied, reproachfully. 
"Oh yes, I know there's generally a 
little pretty sentimental sympathy in these 
cases. But it's nice, isn't it? I dare say 
though you are accustomed to this sort of 
enjoyment. Still it's always sweet to a 
woman to prove her power. Even though 
it's not a novelty, it is nice." 

" You are cruel," she murmured, vehe- 
mently. As they spoke in under tones, 
and apart from the rest of the company, 
who were talking aloud, Edward and 
Helen were virtually alone. 

"Why do you speak so to me? How 
can you be so cruel and so unjust to me 
and to all women ? You think, as you say, 
we are only glad to prove our power. You 
think we are creatures without souls, with- 
out hearts, without one human feeling ex- 
cept self and vanity ! You do not know 
how deeply I am distressed. You do not 
know how hard it has been for me to laugh 
and talk and pretend to be as usual to- 
night. You will not believe that I am 
unhappy ! " 

The distressed look on the fair face, the 
tremulous and plaintive tone of the sweet 
voice, changed his mood and softened him 
immediately. 

"Forgive me — I'm a brute," he said, 
"but pain makes a fellow brutal. It's 
hard on me. I've lost my one hope, and 
not only that, I've lost my sister too— the 
sister I hoped I had. I say good-bye to 
my little sister to-night. I shall never 
find her again I" 

"Oh, why not?" asked Helen, dis- 
tressedly ; " why should you lose your 
sister ? why not forget to-night, and find 
her again just as before ? Let me still be 
your sister ; let me be your friend I " 

" A woman's friendship to the man who 
lores her is worse than worthless. It is a 



poisoned gift, bitter as gall," he said 
" No ; here to-night we say good-bye, and 
I live through my life as best I may." 

No more was said by him or her ; their 
interview ended there ; the only other 
words which passed between them were a 
brief " Good-night," " Good-bye." Helen 
had never liked Edward Fortescue so well, 
had never come so near the comprehen- 
sion of the possibility of loving him, as 
when he took his leave of her with that 
quiet * * Good-bye. ' ' 

" Oh, dear ! " she sighed, half pettishly, 
half sadly, as she shut herself in her room, 
" so this is my first proposal I I don't 
think I liked it— I am sure I didn't like it. 
I hope nobody Pm not in love with will 
ever make love to me again ! " 

Edward Fortescue came no more to the 
Brenthams. They heard in a few weeks 
that he had left London ; when he returned 
they did not hear. No one thought there 
was anything singular in his absence; 
though perhaps the secret of it was not 
altogether unsuspected by Hester and Eva. 

Towards the end of January Helen 
went to spend a few weeks with some 
friends at Brighton. During her absence 
from town, Sir Alexander and Lady For- 
tescue returned to England. They merely 
rested two days in London before going on 
to Hazelhurst Park, their future home. 
Letters from Eva to Helen described 
Emilia as seeming bloomingly well and 
brilliantly happy. Letters to Helen from 
Emilia herself fully corroborated the state- 
ment, and invited Helen to pay a speedy 
visit to Hazelhurst. 



CHAPTER XV. 

HAZELHURST PARK. 

" And a gentle consort made he, 
And her gentle mind was such 

That she grew a noble lady. 
And the people loved her much." 

The London train was speeding on 
towards the little village of 
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nearest to Hazelhurst Park. It was a Feb- 
ruary morning : the sky was bright and 
blue ; the brief radiance of the winter sun 
yt up the green fields, and shining on the 
dark-pencilled tracery of the leafless woods 
and hedges lent even to them a beauty 
and a charm. Spring was far off yet, but 
it was one of those clear days on which 
the spring's first dawn seems to have 
thrown a heralding reflection. 

Helen looked approvingly on the land- 
scape from the window of the carriage in 
which she was being whirled along towards 
Hazelhurst, and decided that the country 
was very pretty. She was on her way to 
see Emilia for the first time since they had 
parted on the wedding-day, and was full 
of eager curiosity and pleasant anticipa- 
tions. She sat watching the fields and 
banks fly past, idly counting the telegraph 
posts that seemed to flash by, looking at 
her watch occasionally, and wondering if 
the train was not due at the station ; en- 
joying silence and the companionship of 
her own thoughts, that roved butterfly-like 
from one sweet thing to another, virtually 
solitary, though the carriage was full. Ma- 
jor Brentham had carefully chosen for her 
a compartment containing several elderly 
ladies and an old gentleman of patriarchal 
and benevolent aspect ; he had also taken 
the liberty, as he deposited his daughter 
in her place, of recommending her to the 
care of the most benign-looking f the 
dowagers. Consequently amicable remarks 
had been exchanged at intervals between 
the travellers ; they had been mutually 
confidential respecting their various desti- 
nations ; each of them was aware where 
every other was going. After these facts 
had been ascertained, they had relapsed 
into silence, which remained almost un- 
broken until a few scattered little houses 
came in sight, and the train began to 
slacken speed. 

* * This is B , your station, I think ? " 

observed one of the ladies to Helen, who 
at once began to collect her small belong- 
ings — a bag, a cloak, a parasol, and an 
uncut volume of the Railway Library. As 
7 



the train drew up beside the platform, she 
looked from the window eagerly, anxiously, 
flushed with excitement. Very few peo- 
ple were waiting there ; only, one or two 
descended from the train ; a big, lazy-look- 
ing porter was lounging about. 

" For Hazelhurst Park, ma'am ?" he 
inquired, as Helen alighted and glanced 
round her. " All right, ma'am — if you'll 
step this way — Lady Fortescue's here, 



ma'am." 



Lady Fortescue did not seem inclined 
to wait for Helen to step that way. The 
porter had hardly spoken, Helen had 
scarcely moved a foot, when Emilia ap- 
peared on the scene. Looking as flushed, 
as eager, as excited as her sister, she came 
hastily across the platform. 

" Em 1 dear Em 1 " said Helen, with a 
quick cry of joy. 

" My dearest Nell !" exclaimed Emilia, 
seizing both her hands, and kissing her 
impetuously, utterly regardless of the 
small audience, who were, with the ex- 
ception of the attentive porter, perhaps 
equally regardless of them. Such frank 
and pure delight was in the voice, the 
look, the gesture of both the sisters, that 
the porter relaxed into a paternal smile 
of sympathy as he witnessed their 
meeting. 

Emilia hurried Helen away from the 
platform as soon as her baggage was safely 
removed from the van. 

"Now, Nell," she said, "you are going 
to drive back with me— just we two alone ! 
I wouldn't have any one with us, except 
old Chowler — you remember him ? He's 
our only escort I" 

Chowler, the great bull-terrier, looking 
if anything more vicious and grim and 
evil-eyed than ever, trotted up to them as 
she spoke. He sniffed Helen's dress sus- 
piciously, walked round and took a critical 
survey of her, and then deigned to wave 
his tail in dignified token of satisfaction, 
and perhaps recognition. 

"And here is my own especial vehicle, 
that I always drive myself I isn't it *. 
pet?" coutisi\\fciil ^Eari&a.. r S^& ^srSs^ 
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which was waiting outside the station, was 
one of the smallest, the lightest, and pret- 
tiest of basket chaises. The white pony 
who drew it was- a trifle larger than a 
large Newfoundland dog, a sleek, spirited, 
thoroughbred looking little creature, his 
smooth sides shining like white satin. 
The lilliputian pony and the toy chaise 
and the miniature harness formed as com- 
plete, as dainty, and elegant a plaything 
of a vehicle as dainty lady could desire. 
Helen admired the chaise, and patted the 
gallant little steed, who answered to the 
appropriate name of Tom Thumb. 

"You will be sure to see this lady's 
box sent directly ? " said Emilia to the 
man who offered his assistance to them in 
mounting the by no means dizzy elevation 
of the chaise. 

" Yes, my lady, certainly,' ' he replied, 
touching his cap deferentially as they 
drove off. 

" Oh, Em ! how odd and strange it all 
seems I " said Helen. " You to be Lady 
Fortescue— rno one ever to call you ' Miss ' 
again ! always to be * my lady ' — never 
Emilia Brentham any more ! " 

"No, never any more," repeated 
Emilia, and Helen could not have told 
whether she said it sadly or joyfully. 

"Now let me have a good look at you, 
my darling," Helen continued. "You 
are looking very well ; I never saw you 
better. And you look so like yourself 
too — so much the dear old Em." 

"Why, who else did you think I should 
look like, dear ? " inquired Emilia, laugh- 
ingly. 

" Somehow I could not realize that you 
would be the same ; I can't realize now at 
all that you have run away from us and 
are married, and living at your own home. 
So much changed and yet so little I " 

Changed in appearance Lady Fortescue 
certainly was not the least. The excite- 
ment of the meeting, the drive in the 
open air, had suffused her usually pale 
cheeks with a most becoming flush ; she 
looked very pretty, elegant, and perfectly 
appointed in her rich blue silk dress, 



wrapped in a soft white fiir mantle, with 
a white fur rug over her knees. But 
alteration in her delicate and fragile beauty 
there was none. 

" And are you happy, Em ? Are you 
very happy ? " asked Helen. 

"Ami happy?" echoed Emilia, and 
flashed on her sister a sudden, most ra- 
diant smile — a smile of rapturous content, 
of perfect peace and joy, such as lights no 
human face many times in a life — a smile 
that seemed a reflection from a paradise 
past or to come. Helen noted eagerly 
that eloquent look, and gladly accepted 
the mute reply. The smile faltered on 
Emilia's lips, the long black lashes drooped 
over the clear, speaking eyes ; she drew a 
sigh that seemed not of any sorrow. 

" Oh, yes," she said softly, " I am most 
happy I He is too good for me — that's 
all I I don't know what I ever did to 
deserve this. We have been so happy 
together, and there was nothing to inter- 
fere with our happiness — nothing and no 
one has come between us yet 1 " 

" And you are really just as much in 
love with him as ever ? " 

" Yes," said Emilia, simply and tender- 
ly. Only the monosyllable "yes," and 
no more. Then she touched up the pony 
with a little ivory whip, and as he trotted 
on briskly continued with her old girlish 
vivacity — 

" Aleck gave me this directly we settled 
at Hazelhurst. It was such a delightful 
surprise when he showed it me — pony and 
chaise and all ; he thought it would be 
nice for me to take little drives about the 
neighborhood in. I have driven hup out 
in it once or twice — not often though, for 
he prefers a lively dog-cart that dances 
over the stones and into the ruts, and a spir- 
ited steed known by the name of Old 
Harry, and as black as becomes his title. 
But little Tom Thumb will drive you and 
me about quietly of a morning.*' 

" Oh, yes ; how delightful ! Now tell 
me all about Hazelhurst Park, and what 
dogs and horses you have. I know you 
keep a menagerie. ' ' 
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Emilia entered into animated details 
concerning the household and live stock 
generally of her new home. 

" There ! this is the park," she said as 
they turned down an avenue from the 
main road ; " and there is the house. 
Isn't it nicely situated ? " 

The avenue wound round and through 
a noble park, whose great stately trees 
stretched their bare branches over wide 
slopes and plains of green sward that 
seemed, even in the winter weather, vel- 
vet-smooth, fresh, and verdant. The 
house of Hazelhurst might be half hidden 
by summer foliage, but the leafless boughs 
of February, scarcely screening it, left 
full in view the bold outline of the fine old 
country mansion — a solid, handsome, mas- 
sive building, with few pretensions to 
artistic effect, comfortable rather than 
picturesque. As they drove through the 
great park gates Emilia inquired of the 
man who opened them — 

"Is Sir Alexander at home ? " 

" No, my lady ; not yet." 

"I dare say he will not be long," 
Emilia observed to Helen. " You shall 
have some cake and wine directly, dear ; 
and then perhaps you would not mind 
waiting luncheon for Aleck and Ed- 
ward?" 

"Is Edward here ?" 

" Yes I didn't you know ? I forgot to 
tell you. He leaves in a day or two, I 
think." 

They alighted at a large, old-fashioned 
porch, and while two men appeared sud- 
denly from somewhere to hold the pony 
and open the doors, Helen followed her 
sister into the hall of Hazelhurst Park. 

If the outside of the house were defi- 
cient in artistic charm, the interior was 
decidedly picturesque. Rich oriental car- 
pets lined the length and breadth of the 
great hall; at every door lay luxurious 
mats of tiger-skin or bear-hides ; trophies 
of old armor, stags' heads, and antlers, 
boars' and elephants' tusks hung on the 
walls. The wainscoting was all of oak, 
and of oak the heavy balustrades of the 



wide staircase that rose at the end of the 
hall and wound gallery-like around it. 
The luxurious and the artistic were com- 
bined in the whole aspect of the place. 

Helen would have lingered there in her 
pleasure and admiration without pene- 
trating further into the house, but Emilia 
allowed her but a brief time for inspection 
before leading her upstairs to her room. 

" This is your room, Nell," she said, 
ushering her into a prettily furnished, 
moderate-sized, but lofty and airy cham- 
ber, where gauzy pink-and-white drapery 
fluttered wherever room for iirapery could 
be found. " It is your favorite color you 
see ; I arranged it myself specially for 
you. I would not give you one of the 
large rooms in the corridor ; I wanted to 
have you in this little nest, next to my 
dressing-room." 

* * Just what I shall like ! It is delight- 
ful 1 Darling, how happy I am to be with 
you again 1 " exclaimed Helen, lavishing 
on her sister a series of warm embraces, 
most warmly returned. 

" We shall have lunch as soon as Aleck 
and Edward come in. I'll send my maid 
to help you," observed Emilia, as she de- 
parted. 

" Please don't, Em — I have got nothing 
for her to do I " 

Emilia vanished ; but Helen was not 
left undisturbed during the progress of her 
simple toilette. First, a housemaid en- 
tered with hot water, and coals to replen- 
ish the already blazing fire. Secondly, a 
French maid speaking tolerably fluent 
English appeared to offer her services and 
see that nothing was wanted. Then Lady 
Fortescue herself, evidently unable to 
keep away long, -came fluttering in at in- 
tervals with smiles and kisses. As Helen 
gave the final touch to her hair, and 
assured herself that each curl waved in its 
proper order, she heard the sound of 
wheels on the gravel path. Going out 
into the passage, she met Emilia hurrying 
to call her. 

" They have just come home ; are yon 
ready, deaxV YV\x^^^^^^*^^^ 
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happy excitement, Lady Fortescue wound 
her arm round Helen's waist, and led her 
downstairs. As they descended the broad 
oak staircase, they saw the two familiar 
figures entering the hall. The one tall, 
supple, and athletic, easily recognized 
from a distance by its free manly grace ; 
the other perhaps still more recognizable 
by the malformation of the broad shoul- 
ders, marring the otherwise fine figure's 
strength. Sir Alexander came to meet 
them with his old gay smile. 

" How are you ? Delighted to welcome 
you here," said the deep, pleasant voice. 
" Did Em drive you from the station with- 
out an upset ? or did she turn you into a 
ditch ? " 

A quiet shake of the hand, a polite, 
even cordial " How do you do ? " was all 
Edward's greeting to Helen. Then the 
quartette went in to lunch, for which they 
all declared the open air had given them 
a keen appetite. In the afternoon Helen 
was taken over the house and grounds. 
After dinner the gentlemen speedily joined 
the ladies in the drawing-room, and all 
drawing their chairs round the fire talked 
the evening rapidly away. 

Helen watched the manners, the looks, 
and voices of the other three with the 
minute scrutiny of love, of friendship, 
and coquetry. Edward and Emilia were 
evidently on the best of terms, fraternal 
aud friendly. Aleck and Emilia, except- 
ing a shade more of frank familiarity, a 
shade less of mutual devotion, were ex- 
actly the same as they had ever been. 
To Helen both were all that was cordial — 
he most warm and kind, and she most ten- 
der and caressing. The old days seemed 
to have come back again; they might 
have been sitting round the fire in Major 
Brentham's drawing-room as they had sat 
together so many times ; there scarcely 
seemed to have been any change ; time 
might have turned and flown back a year. 
It required acute scrutiny to read in 
Edward's manner to Helen the subtle 
shade of difference, to perceive the im- 
palpable barrier which he never over- 



stepped. He might be polite, but not at- 
tentive ; courteous, never assiduous ; even 
cordial, but never devoted. This Helen 
observed, but it did not seem to her un- 
natural ; it was indeed what she had ex- 
pected. She had speculated often since 
the night on which Edward Fortescue 
took his leave of her, as to how, when, 
and where they might meet again. Now, 
not unsatisfied, she pondered over his 
manner to her, and smiling to herself, 
hoped that the old time was really cominc 
back, and bringing their old friendly 
terms, their old pleasant intimacy, back 
with it. 

The next day, however, Edward an- 
nounced that he should take his leave by 
that evening's train, and by twilight he 
had left Hazelhurst Park. 

Helen regretted his departure, and 
mourned him for a day. 

She liked the life at Hazelhurst, and in 
a week felt it was as much her home as 
the house she had lived in from her baby- 
hood. The village itself was small ; it 
comprised only one irregular street, a 
couple of shops, a public house combining 
the hotel and beer-shop, and a few scat- 
tered cottages. In the neighborhood, 
however, were to be found many gentle- 
men's country seats. Several, pleased with 
the surrounding country, had pitched their 
tents there, and erected modern villas to 
snit their own tastes. Others had rented 
the old Manor-house, the picturesque ivy- 
grown building known as "The Castle," 
or the half-ruined tower of St. Mary's,. 
whose old owners had died, or mort- 
gaged, or deserted them, leaving their 
fathers' homes to the auctioneer. Other 
again had held possession of their estates 
for many generations, as the Fortescues 
of Hazelhurst. So that there was no lack 
of society ; no Hobson's choice of tho 
curate and the doctor or — nobody. The 
village church was close to Hazelhurst 
Park, so close that the end of the church- 
yard ran parallel with one side of the 
park, separated only by a high hedge, in 
which a small iron gate, of which Sir 
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Alexander held the key, gave easy access 
to and from the church to the inmates of 
the park. This was convenient for wed- 
dings, as Emilia observed. Aleck amend* 
ed the observation by pointing out that it 
was equally convenient for christenings ; 
and Helen added that the convenience 
applied likewise to funerals. Emilia, 
looking abstractedly at the vault where 
five generations of Fortescues lay, shud- 
dered and sighed, and passed on hurriedly. 
Emilia seemed very popular both in 
the household and in the neighborhood. 
The servants liked their young mistress ; 
old Styles, the butler, particularly ap- 
peared to have sworn allegiance to her at 
first sight. Sir Alexander's old friend 
and favorite, he was, of course, Lady 
Fortescue's especial protege. He adored 
his master, and included his mistress in 
the adoration. The old man and his mas- 
ter's young wife were faithful allies; 
Helen often found Emilia pausing in her 
walk round the grounds for a conversation 
with old Styles, he running on with a 
string of reminiscences of Sir Alexander's 
-early years, she listening with rapt atten- 
tion, both narrator and hearer equally 
revelling in anecdotes of their hero's boy- 
liood. County society made Emilia wel- 
come ; in all the neighboring houses she 
was praised, petted, and popular; every 
visitor was charmed with pretty, gentle, 
graceful Lady Fortescue. 

Helen wondered sometimes that be- 
tween Aleck and Emilia there seemed to 
*be so little of love-making. Her girlish, 
romantic fancy had anticipated in the 
iovers so recently wedded more demon- 
strations of love, more expansiveness of 
caresses. Emilia was demonstrative and 
expansive by nature to those she loved ; 
Aleck was certainly not reticent. Yet, 
although evidences of their mutual affec- 
tion, by look and smile and casual word, 
were many, expressions of fondness there 
were few. This quietude of demeanor in 
•her sister at first slightly surprised Helen. 
Soon, however, she learned to comprehend 
that love is sensitive in proportion to its 



greatness ; that the most passionate and 
tender love of a nature alike intensely 
passionate and tender is rarely lavish of 
its demonstrations where there is the faint- 
est doubt of the fulness of its requital. 
When wholly and utterly unreturned it 
may sometimes dare to reveal itself in its 
full power. When perfectly requited, 
confident in the requital, it may be per- 
fectly and confidently unveiled, all its 
tender fervor lie open to view. But 
"where there exists unspoken, unacknowl- 
edged, even unknown, the suspicion that 
the response falls short, fails if only by a 
hair's breadth, where the great love is not 
confident in its ample return it shrinks 
into itself. 

Sir Alexander was liberal in his invita- 
tions to his wife's family to make his house 
their home as often as they chose. Major 
Brentham only availed himself of his son- 
in-law's hospitality to the extent of the 
regulation three days' visit, after which 
he hastened back to his clubs and London 
life ; and Hester took his place at Hazel- 
hurst. When she and Helen returned to 
town Sir Alexander and Lady Fortescue 
accompanied them, and spent a week or 
two in London, during which they made 
the most of their time ; they contrived to 
pack an ordinary week's visiting and shop- 
ping into every day ; they went the round 
of half the theatres, seeing all that was 
best worth seeing; their every evening 
was filled up by some public or private 
entertainment of greater or less impor- 
tance. They went to the theatre twice 
with Mr. and Mrs. Murray. Each time 
Mr. Chevenix was in the stalls, and paid 
a visit to their box. He was, he said, 
very frequently at the theatre, and still 
more frequently at the Opera. He did 
not add that although very often before 
the scenes he was still more often behind 
them. He seemed now on tolerably inti- 
mate terms with the Murrays ; but Rey- 
nold observed privately to Aleck Fortes- 
cue that " he did not care much for the 
fellow.'' 

A brief period of the busy life of sight- 
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seeing in London tired Emilia; the fa- 
tigues of pleasure and excitement were 
too much for her ; she was glad to return 
to Hazelhurst, whither, however, they 
were not to return alone. Eva Brentham 
was to accompany them, Hetty and Helen 
remaining in London with their father. 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray, being in town, and 
invited to Hazelhurst, arranged to travel 
down with them too. And lastly Edward 
Fortescue consented to join the party. 

" He knows that I am not to be with 
you, of course," Helen said to Emilia 
when they were alone. " I see, he^means 
to avoid me. Don't you see it too ? " 

" Perhaps he does, dear, and perhaps he 
is wise," answered Emilia. "When the 
fish breaks loose from the line with the 
hook in his mouth, he is not a wise fish if 
he snaps at the bait again. And we all 
call the moth foolish for hovering round 
the candle when he feels his wings are 
singeing." 

" Yes, but I wish he wouldn't avoid me. 
I thought we should be good friends again," 
said Helen, utterly ignoring her sister's 
metaphors. 

" The fact is, you naughty little Nell ! 
that the candle likes the moth, and when 
he frizzles his wings she sparkles with de- 
light. It doesn't hurt her, and it is a 
tribute to her brilliance.' ' 

"Oh, Eml" Helen remonstrated 
plaintively, "am I so unkind and unfeel- 
ing? " 

"You are my own dear Nell; but I 

know that mv Nell is a thorough little 
coquette," rejoined Emilia. " I am some- 
times rather sorry, dear, that things are 
not otherwise with you and Edward. I 
suppose, however, it is best for your happi- 
ness they should be as they are. Still, 
you know, a woman can never help her 
sympathies being enlisted on the side of 
love — and Edward, though he may not 
have always been a model of all Christian 
virtues, is such a good fellow at heart ! 
and it would have been so nice if we had 
all been brothers and sisters." 

44 1 don't think we could be more sisters, 



dear, ,, said Helen, " if I had married 
fifty of your brothers-in-law, and so 
strengthened the tie of kindred fifty times 
over." 

On the appointed day all the party for 
Hazelhurst met at the railwav station to 
start on their journey together. Major 
Brentham and Helen accompanied Eva to 
the station, where Sir Alexander and 
Lady Fortescue were awaiting them. 
Edward was the next to appear at the 
rendezvous. Lastly, the Murrays' car- 
riage drove up ; Reynold and Felicia 
alighted, with a collection of bags ; and 
two great ladies' travelling trunks, appar- 
ently containing an outfit for a three 
months' tour, were hauled down from the 
roof of the vehicle, for Mrs. Murray had 
by no means abandoned Miss St. Clare's 
predilection for travelling, with abundant 
and elaborate changes of toilette. 

" Well, old fellow, here you are ! " ob- 
served Aleck Fortescue, as he sauntered 
from a bookstall to encounter them. 
"Ah, Mrs. Murray, I've been catering 
for your entertainment during the journey 
in case our society palls upon you. Light 
literature, you perceive — the chocolate- 
cakes and tofiy-drops of the Press — 
specially suited to wile away the weary 
hours of a railway trip." * 

"Scarcely complimentary in such so- 
ciety to style them the weary hours," 
remarked Emilia with her demure arch- 
ness. 

" Weary I fear to Mrs. Murray, though 
delightful to us. However, I trust she 
will find comfort in the pages of * Punch ' 
and the pretty pictures for which I bought 
this magazine." 

" Oh, thank you, I shall not be tired, 
and I never read in a train," replied Mrs. 
Murray, sweetly, and accepting things as 
usual literally ; badinage even of the 
mildest was not her strong point. 

"I am provided with refreshment of 
another sort; not mental," said Emilia. 
" Any one feeling faint or exhausted is 
recommended to apply to me." 

"What is it, Em ?" asked Eva, guess- 
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ing in a whisper, " Bath-buns, biscuits, or 
a sherry-flask ? " 

" Nothing so solid nor so potent. Only 
chocolate tablets and preserved ginger.* ' 

" Are you sure it isn't a private eau-de- 
Cologne flask, Em?" observed Aleck; 
" I was assured the other day that English 
ladies drink gin out of scent-bottles, and 
never consider their toilette table com- 
plete without a supply of that aristocratic 
nt-iTn iilftn t..*' Whereupon Eva produced a 
little cut-glass smelling-bottle from her 
bag, and bidding her brother-in-law " Be- 
hold I " inquired — 

" Wouldn't any one like a taste ? 
Warranted finest Old Tom ! " 

" Miss Eva evidently knows all about 
it; I believe she is a connoisseur," re- 
marked Mr. Murray. 

"You look a little pale, dear Em," 
said Helen ; " do not fatigue yourself to- 
day." 

" I am always a little tired after a thea- 
tre ; we were at Drury Lane last night, 
you know ; but I am quite well, thanks, 
dear," Emilia replied. " Mind, Nell," she 
added, " you must come down to us soon 
again. I cannot spare you for long — I 
can't do without you for* more than a few 
weeks." 

" Time's pretty nearly up," remarked 
Edward Fortescue; " we'd better take our 
seats." 

The party of six accordingly took pos- 
session of a compartment, where the ladies 
arranged themselves and their loose lug- 
gage, while the gentlemen stood* talking on 
the platform keeping guard over the door. 
Helen insisted on getting into the carriage 
to take a series of farewells of Emilia, till 
the bell rang. 

" Come out, Helen," called Major 
Brentham from without. 

" Do come in, Aleck," called Emilia 
from within. 

" Jump out, Helen — else we shall carry 
you off to Hazelhurst with us," observed 
Aleck, " which would be very nice ; only 
what would papa say ? " Helen stepped 
out on to the platform. 



( "Good-bye, Aleck — good-bye, Mr. 

' Murray ; good-bye, Mr. Fortescue," she 
said, hastily shaking hands with the three 
gentlemen as they stepped in one by one. 
The bell rang again ; the guard came 
along to shut the doors. Soon the train 
slowly steamed out of the station. Helen 
watched Emilia's face at the window — 
Emilia's hand kissed and waved to her 
till it was out of sight. She saw also that 
Edward Fortescue standing by the window 
was looking at her too— looking at her 
fixedly while the distance between them 
increased. When Emilia had leant back 
in her seat and turned her eyes to her 
husband's face, Edward still remained 
looking at the distant spot on the fast 
receding platform where Helen stood. 



CHAPTER XVL 



HOST AND GUESTS. 



"For love is sweet for a season, and laurel is 

green for a day ; 
But love grows bitter with treason, and laurel 

outlives not May. " 

The Hazelhurst party have mustered 
in full force in the dining-room at the 
summons of the breakfast bell. Between 
the marches on pickled tongue and the 
invasion of a huge game pie, they halt to 
arrange an excursion in the neighborhood, 
as the day is dry and bright. Where they 
shall go — to St. Mary's Hill — is already 
decided ; the question of how shall they 
go is what they are discussing with their 
breakfast. 

" You like riding, Mrs. Murray, I know," 
says the host. "I always ride my old 
horse Roy myself; he wouldn't carry a 
lady well ; but you can have your choice 
of the others. She'ik Pacha is a quiet, 
steady old fellow, and Bob, the white one, 
you know, is a nice stepping animal. 
Then there's the chestnut mare; she's 
anything but a rum one to look at, and 
decidedly a good one to go. Plenty of 
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spirits; bat you are too good a horse- 
woman to mind even if he should be a little 
frisky." 

" Oh, I should like to ride her I " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Murray ; "I love chestnuts, 
and that is such a beautiful one I What 
■do you call her ? " 

" She answers to the romantic name of 
Rosamond. Murray, try some of that 
ham, and choose your animal ; you will 
ride too, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, if it's quite convenient to give 
me a mount. Will . not Lady Fortescue 
and Miss Brentham ride ? " 

" Certainly ; there's Sheik Pacha, car- 
ries a lady beautifully, and a docile crea- 
. ture. Em, will you or Eva drive ? or do 
you both feel equestrianly disposed ? " 

" Would you like to ride, Eva dear ? " 
asked Lady Fortescue, passing the ques- 
tion on. "I do not care much about rid- 
ing ; I am rather a coward on horseback.'' 

" Oh, I should like it of all things ! I 
so seldom get a chance of a ride," cried 
Eva, enthusiastically. 

" All right then. Pacha for you, Bob 
for Murray," decided Sir Alexander. 
" Ned, just cut Eva some pie ; and how 
about you and Em ? " 

" Shall I drive you in the dog-cart, 
Emilia? " asked Edward, carving the pie. 

" If you please," acquiesced Emilia, and 
so the matter was settled. 

The arrangement was not quite what 
she would have chosen, had she had only 
herself to satisfy. But it could not be 
otherwise. Aleck liked to ride; so did 
Felicia. Mr. Murray and Eva evidently 
wished it too. Besides which, had there 
been a saddle vacant, Emilia did not in 
the least care for riding, and stood in great 
awe of the Hazelhurst stud. She pre- 
ferred keeping a respectful distance, espe- 
cially from the lively chestnuts, Rosamond 
and Roy. 

After breakfast the four saddle-horses 
came trampling round to the hall door, and 
the ladies, having donned their habits, 
were assisted to mount. 

Felicia was a skilful horsewoman : Eva, 



less accustomed to riding, was one of the 
bright, brave, fearless girls who would 
make their first essay in equestrianism on 
the back . of a thoroughbred hunter, and 
take their first leap at a five-barred gate 
if such came in ihe way. The two chest- 
nuts who bore Alexander Fortescue and 
Mrs. Murray of course led the way. The 
white and the bay, carrying Eva Bren- 
tham and Reynold Murray, paced on be- 
hind them. 
• The dog-cart rolled up ; Edward and 
Emilia mounted it, and followed in the 
wake of the esquestrians. 

It was the merriest of merry March 
mornings. The sun flashed brilliantly, 
prophetic of the summer — triumphantly, 
knowing that his reign was approaching. 
He had been a vassal, owing allegiance to 
the more potent rulers of the frosty North, 
and the keen-toothed East, until now. 
Now, surely if slowly, their sovereignty 
was sinking ; the days of his reign jpare 
drawing near. A few months, perhapfc. 
only a few weeks, and he would be the 
emperor of all the winds and 'weathers. 
The birds were already clamoring shrilly 
their exultant chorus. It was alike the 
pale winter's dirge, and the prelude of the 
radiant spring. On every bough the buds 
were swelling tender.green, and breaking 
here and there into soft unfolding leaf. All 
the world seemed to be singing with the 
song-birds and shining with the sun. 

Felicia Murray shone too like a fore- 
thought of the summer, a gorgeous July 
flower blooming before its season. Her 
languid loveliness brightened ; her statu- 
esque features animated ; her rare color- 
ing deepened to its rarest and richest tints. 
She and the chestnut mare she rode were 
a pair of beautiful creatures, perfect in 
their symmetry, exulting in their glowing 
animal spirits and conscious beauty. It 
was a beauty purely and only of the earth 
certainly. But on the earth does not that 
beauty suffice? Regal too, in his way, 
looked Sir Alexander Fortescue. His 
home was as much in the saddle as on the 
ground ; and he too was as fine an animal 
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as his pet horse Boy, the thoroughbred 
chestnut. 

" What a handsome couple ! " said more 
than one passer-by, turning to look after 
them as they rode along, talking and 
laughing, touching up their steeds now 
and then into a canter. 

Behind them came Reynold Murray and 
Eva Brentham, likewise enjoying the 
morning, but on the whole less devoted to 
each other than the first pair of eques- 
trians. Reynold Murray, scarcely yet in 
the prime of life, grew, if anything, hand- 
somer with years; his fair well-featured 
face had rather gained than lost by the 
acquisition of a light chestnut beard. Eva 
thought him very agreeable ; but she was 
not a young lady to waste too much sweet- 
ness on married men. Edward and Emilia 
drove along merrily enough; she talked 
of her sister Helen for his gratification ; 
he spoke of his brother for hers. They 
both praised Mrs. Murray's attractions. 

" She reminds me always of a great 
tropical flower. There is a splendid glow 
and color about her that suggests to me 
that she ought to bloom in the tropical 
part of the Crystal Palace," said Emilia. 

" She looks well this morning. See her 
now that they are stopping and looking 
round," remarked Edward. 

" Distance doesn't lend enchantment to 
the view in my case," rejoined Emilia. 
«« I'm too near-sighted to appreciate Mrs. 
Murray at this distance." 

The foremost equestrians halted at a 
turning in the road. 

" We will alight at the cottage and walk 
up the hill," shouted Sir Alexander to 
those behind, and turned and rode on. 

* ' Now for a canter ! " said Mrs. Mur- 
ray, as they entered into a smooth straight 
lane leading to a little thatched cottage 
that stood at the foot of St. Mary's Hill. 

They broke into a canter accordingly ; 
Mrs. Murray flourishing her whip and 
laughing at being first in the race, reached 
the cottage, and pulled up Rosamond. 

** Please hold my horse," she said to a 
man who emerged from the cottage door. 



The man stared at her without taking 
any notice. 

"I'll dismount here; please hold my 
horse," Mrs. Murray repeated, rather im- 
periously ; she was not accustomed to ask. 
for anything twice. 

The man laid his hand on the bridle 
silently, looking at her still in a strange 
way. He was not old, but his hair and 
beard were quite white and unkempt. He 
gazed at her absently, yet absorbedly ; he 
stood holding the reins as if in a dream, 
never moving his curiously wild and intent 
gaze from her face. 

" Why does he look at me so, Reynold ? 
He frightens me," said Felicia as Sir Al- 
exander and Mr. Murray came up. Rey- 
nold drew rein at his wife's side, and his 
eyes flashed on the man who had dared to 
" frighten " her. 

" All right, Mrs. Murray; don't be 
alarmed," said Aleck. "It's only old 
Galton — an old friend of mine. Ha ! old 
fellow, how's the world going with you ? 
Here, I'll help the ladies to dismount — So 
ho! steady, Roy — quiet, old boy." Aleck 
swung himself swiftly off his horse, and 
went up to Felicia, adding, " I declare, 
old Galton is struck dumb with admira- 
tion." 

Old Galton seemed to wake up as Aleck 
spoke ; his eye wandered, and he smiled 
vacantly. 

"Yes, sir, yes," he said, confusedly, 
pulling off his cap. " I hope I see you 
well, sir. And your good lady too ? " 

" Thank s — my wife's behind in the dog- 
cart," said Aleck, helping Felicia to alight, 
while a lad emerged from the cottage to 
hold the horses. Galton still kept hold of 
the bridle of Mrs. Murray's mare, and 
stood looking at the group with his un- 
certain, meaningless smile. 

"Ah, fair ladies — fine ladies," he said, 
presently ; " they don't think of all that's 
before us — and what's waiting for them — 
how should they ? " 

" He's quite harmless, poor old fellow — 
slightly touched," explained Aleck, sotio 
voce. Then as tixa &y»>-<sa!£\i ^xw^ ^<* 
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" Here, Galton, here's Lady Fortescue. 
Em, you remember old Galton ? " 

' * A fair lady," repeated the man ; " yes, 
a sweet lady. All of us here are glad to 
see her. I should be, if I ever was glad, 
but I never am. ' ' Emilia observed amiably 
two indisputable facts — that it was a fine 
day, and that they were going up St. 
Mary's Hill to see the view. 

" The view — yesj that is right — a lovely 
view to-day. But there's something I 

wanted to ask you " Galton paused, 

and seemed to lose the thread of his speech 
before he added — 

" Ladies — you won't mind my taking the 
liberty of asking — did you ever see a mur- 
der?" 

Felicia retreated a step ; Eva gave a 
little shriek of horror ; Emilia replied by a 
polite but rather nervous negative. 

" No, no," he said, sighing. " No one 
saw it — no one saw it."' Then he turned 
from them, and without the least gesture 
of farewell, evidently entirely forgetting 
their presence, went back into his cottage. 
" Poor fellow ! " observed Reynold Mur- 
ray, as they walked up the hill, "more 
than one tile off there, I should say." 

" Oh, Sir Alexander ! what a dreadful 
man ! Why don't they put him into an 
asylum?" exclaimed Felicia and Eva in 
chorus. 
" He is quite harmless." 
" He was not always so harmless, accord- 
ing to the story you told me," said Emilia. 
" No, but his insanity is perfectly inno- 
cent. He's sometimes as sane as you or I ; 
it's one of his craziest days. Sad case, 
poor fellow — an old retainer of ours — has 
lived in that little»cottage all his life." 

" It is a sad story, but too tragic for this 
lovely day," observed Emilia. "Don't 
let us talk of horrors now, but enjoy the 
walk and the scene we have come to ad- 
mire." 

Their path lay along and up a gentle 
wooded slope ; then the trees became grad- 
ually sparse and scattered; the incline 
grew steeper ; the way wound round zig- 
zag to the summit of the hill, from which a 



broad expanse of country was to be seen. 
Sir Alexander, acting as showman, indi- 
cated the various points of interest in the 
landscape ; the rest of the party obedi- 
ently shifted their gaze from point to point, 
uttered superlatives and notes of admira- 
tion, and strained their eyes to detect on 
the horizon a dot representing a famous 
church — a speck that needed the guide- 
book to announce it as Monkswood Castle. 
Then they adjourned to a little farm 
below the brow of the hill, where they 
partook of new milk and cream, and brown 
bread and butter. 

" Do you remember our little adventure 
in Switzerland — our being caught in the 
rain, and taking shelter in a chalet?" 
asked Emilia of Reynold Murray ; " this 
something reminds me of it." 

"Yes, we had a flask of very good 
Kirsch there, I recollect." 

" Jolly day that was, by the bye," ob- 
served Sir Alexander. "How we took 
the old woman by storm 1 and I say, Em, 
do you recollect the confusion as to our 
relationship ? " 

" If I remember rightly, old fellow, you 
were prophetic on that occasion," said Mr. 
Murray. "I know you didn't lay claim 
to a brotherly connection with either of 
the young ladies." 

"Oh, don't you remember you made 
such fun persuading the natives that we 
were your step-nieces, and you were two 
American brothers ? " said Emilia, whose 
memory on that subject was keen and re- 
tentive. 
" Where was that? " asked Eva. 
"On the Lake of Geneva, two years 
ago," replied her sister, smiling as the 
memories of that spring-time crowded 
upon her. Things were changed indeed 
now ! 

"You were not with us, Felicia, that 
day," observed Reynold Murray to his 
wife. " It was the day before you arrived, 
I think. You would have liked the fan 
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"Yes?" said Felicia; her usual mild, 
interrogative monosyllable; she did not 
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take any interest in the subject. " Isn't 
this cream sweet and nice ? Do you 
know I am quite unromantically hungry 
after my ride ? We must have some more 
gallops as we go back, Sir Alexander. 
You must not be a tyrant and try and 
keep me to a canter, for I won't be kept in." 

" That is the most unkindest cut of all," 
protested Aleck, " to call me a tyrant, who 
am the most docile of your slaves — and 
accuse me of keeping you in order, when 
I am as obedient an animal as the one you 
ride, and never require even a touch of 
the whip ! " 

They rode home in the afternoon sun as 
merrily as they had ridden forth in the 
morning. John Galton stood at the door 
of his cottage as they passed, but he took 
no notice of them whatever, seeming lost 
in thought, and only gazing vacantly be- 
fore him. They took no more heed of him ; 
they were occupied with other topics and 
other interests, and forgot him as soon as 
their careless glance had quitted him. 
Strange are the contrasts that on this earth 
sweep close to each other unnoticed. The 
black robe of despair brushes by the gay 
skirts of pleasure and casts no shadow 
over them. It is an ill omen certainly if a 
practical wedding meets a practical funeral, 
but the bridal wreath and the mourning 
veil travel together along the same path 
every day unconscious and uncaring, un- 
knowing and unknown. The one is shaded 
by no cloud from the other ; the other 
catches no reflection of white. Stranger 
still and sadder than even this natural 
isolation of the joy and pain with which 
alike the stranger intermeddleth not, it is 
to think how each human soul is isolated 
from its nearest and dearest. We look 
into each other's eyes, we are linked hand 
in hand, heart beating unto heart ; yet all 
our love and longing is powerless to reveal 
to us the heart whose visible throbs we see. 
The soul of man stands alone , those who 
are nearest to it touch it and know it not. 

After dinner that evening, when they 
were sitting as usual talking over dessert, 
wine flowing freely, as it always did at 



Hazelhurst, the gentlemen cracking nuts 

for the ladies, and the ladies peeling fruit 

. into curious patterns, Eva Brentham said — 

"By the bye, Em, didn't you say there 
was some story about that poor man we 
met to-day ? What made him mad? " 

" It isn't much of a story ; Aleck will 
tell you. I suppose in every case of mad- 
ness there's some story to be told, if we 
only knew it. We happen to know this. "* 

" There was a woman in it, of course? '* 
guessed Reynold Murray. 

" There was, unluckily for her, poor 
creature ! " said Sir Alexander. " It's a 
terrible tragedy. The Biirlford murder 
made a good deal of noise at that time ;. 
the mystery was never thoroughly cleared 
up, but it is generally believed about here 
that the fellow was guilty — he had to fly 
the country." 

" What fellow? " asked Mrs. Murray. 

" How you pique our curiosity. Tell us- 
all about it," added Eva. 

"Well, a woman was murdered near 
Burlford. I can't tell you the whole story, 
but she was engaged to this poor fellow 
Galton. She was quite a young woman, 
good looking too ; he was very much at- 
tached to her, and they were very soon to- 
have been married, when this horrible- 
affair took place. It's supposed it was- 
for the sake of a little money she had 
about her that she was murdered. Poor 
Galton was nearly mad then! Suspicion 
fell on one man ; he was arrested, but the 
evidence was not sufficient to warrant his 
being sent for trial. So he was set free ; 
but many people believed him to be the 
murderer, and there was a great outcry 
against him. Galton for one thought he 
was guilty, so he waylaid him one night 
alone, attacked and half killed him. No 
magistrate about here would send him for 
trial, and I believe no jury would have 
convicted him. He got off with a few 
weeks' imprisonment ; the other fellow 
had to fly the country. Poor Galton has 
been off his balance ever since." 

" How dreadful!" exclaimed Felicia 
Murray and Eva Brentham. 
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"No wonder he's mad," observed Mr. 
Murray. u But why didn't he kill the fel- 
low outright? what made him stop and 
only half do his work ? " 

" Presumably his nerve or resolution 
ebbed like Bob Acres', at his finger-tips," 
said Aleck Fortescue. " Anyhow, the fel- 
low did get off with life, and I believe is 
now pretty sound in mind and limb. ,, 

4 1 That poor Galton is an example of the 
double weakness of brain that can be 
essily set off its balance, and of heart that 
could not carry him through what he had 
planned. The two weaknesses of heart 
and brain don't always go together. A 
man who stops half way in taking his re- 
venge in such a case is only half-hearted," 
said Reynold Murray, his brow set and his 
dreamy blue eyes hardened. " A man who 
has pluck to begin such a job should have 
pluck enough to go through with it." 

" On that principle I suppose you would 
recommend to the burglar when once his 
crowbar is in at the window that he should 
by all means go on, and to the murderer 
to carry out his intentions when once he 
had formed them? "suggested Aleck. 

" "Well, even for that something might 
be said. Will is a brave quality even 
when misdirected. But I specified in 
such a case. I pity the man, but I have a 
contempt for his half-and-half avenging 
of the woman he loved. There should 
have been no faltering of hand nor failing of 
heart there — no turning back in that path. ' ' 

" I don't think I should have left the 
work unfinished myself," Aleck Fortescue 
observed. " But if you look at Galton's 
face, you will see there's both nerve and 
muscle wanting there." 

" And did that man — the other — go un- 
punished? " asked Eva. 

" I haven't heard of any Nemesis hav- 
ing fallen on his head, since poor Galton 
licked him," replied Sir Alexander. "But 
If he was guilty, that he has been or will 
De punished, I have no doubt. I believe that 
all crimes have their retribution, some- 
limes in this world, sometimes elsewhere. 
■Some bad deeds seem never to be over- 



taken by any penalty here ; I think then 
they are laid to the score of the sinners 
in some other stage of existence. I'm 
very certain that for all my sins I shall be 
paid my wages some day." 

" In the sins that are between man and 
God — if there are such, which is a ques- 
tion we won't debate here — no other man 
has a right to interfere," Reynold Murray 
said ; "but between man and man, where 
man is wronged, it should be man that 
punishes. And in such a case as that fel- 
low's, where he had that woman's death 
to avenge, he should not leave Ms ven- 
geance to the uncertain justice of fate in 
this world, or the chance of retribution in 
the next. Revenge is sweet, and I think 
Byron was mistaken in attributing it 
especially to women." 

" I should say it was far sweeter to men 
if you are a representative of your sex," 
said Eva. " I did not think you were of 
so sanguinary a disposition." 

"I understand you, " said Emilia, briefly, 
looking at Reynold Murray steadily, her 
eyes bright. In her, the quietest and 
softest, gentlest of any present, his words 
woke the deepest response. In her heart, 
passionate as his own, the chord he touched 
vibrated. 

" Duelling's out — more's the pity," 
Aleck observed ; " else a man might have 
his revenge comfortably." 

" Even in this year 1870, we hear of a 
case from across the Channel now and 
then," said Reynold. "It's a good old 
institution decayed ; I only wish there 
was a chance of its revival." 

"I cannot agree with you there," put 
in Emilia, " because in duelling, Right is 
by no means Might. The battle is to the 
strongest ; or rather, it is a mere trial of 
skill. Any swindler, or scamp, or ruffian, 
may be a better shot than the man he in- 
jures or insults." 

"One risks that," he replied, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. 

"Besides, in duelling days, shooting 
was a part of every gentleman's education," 
said Aleck. 
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" It is a fair game," observed Reynold 
Murray; "you each stake life and limb; 
if you lose, you ought to have been pre- 
pared to lose ; if you win, well and good." 

"Not well and good surely if you kill 
another man?" suggested Lady Fortes- 
cue. 

" Well and good if the man had in- 
sulted or injured you," rejoined Mr. Mur- 
ray. " My father killed a man in a duel 
once. I don't think I ever heard him ex- 
press any remorse." 

He glanced at Eva, and added, smil- 
ing— 

" You look dismayed, Miss Brentham. 
You will find out when you scratch the 
polish off civilization, the savagery of na- 
tive humanity underneath. In us all the 
leaven of the old barbaric nature lingers 
still. We do still love and still hate ; the 
old passions of revenge and reprisals are 
not extinct in us, though it is not often 
they manifest themselves." 

" No," said Emilia, assentingly, and in 
her heart she recognized for the first time 
the leaven of the old barbaric nature in 
the polished gentleman of dreamy, hand- 
some face, and languid, courteous man- 
ners, whom she had known so long ; and, 
woman-like, she understood better than 
ever her sister's first love. " I am very 
glad duelling has gone out," she added. 

"Most ladies are," said Reynold; 
" but if it were still in vogue, you would 
have less cause for anxiety than most. For- 
tescue is a dead shot ; I remember his 
practice in our old shooting-gallery." 

"I could send a bullet pretty straight," 
observed Aleck, " but my hand's out now." 

" Soon get it in again in October, old 
man," observed Edward ; and the con- 
versation shifted round to the sports of the 
seasons, soon after which the ladies left 
the table. 

Days rolled on. The party at Hazel- 
hurst Park seemed thoroughly happy; 
everything ran smoothly and without hitch 
or obstacle. The guests all enjoyed them- 
selves ; the host's gay spirits were gayer 
than ever* The hostess enjoyed herself 



too, but in her heart she felt sometimes 
vaguely unsatisfied. Their visitors to a 
certain extent came between her and her 
husband ; she thought she would be glad 
to have him to herself again, nothing 
more. She admired Felicia Murray, and 
liked her in a superficial way, for her 
sweet smile and sweet voice and pretty 
caresses, recognizing how little there was 
in that shallow and self-centred nature 
worthy of more than superficial liking. 
Sometimes Emilia's partiality for her 
seemed suddenly, strangely, turned to dis- 
trust and dislike. Whenever this feeling 
of repulsion — an instinct groundless and 
vague — arose in her, which was but sel- 
dom, she crushed it down as unreasonable, 
which it truly was, unjust, and unkind. 

Eva was fascinated by Mrs. Murray's 
attractions. 

" Oh, Em, wasn't she deliciously charm- 
ing to-day?" she exclaimed one night, 
as she sat chatting in Emilia's dressing- 
room; "and didn't she flirt with Mr. 
Cartwright at lunch ? " (they had re- 
ceived visitors at that meal.) " She is the 
most arrant flirt I ever came across — 
worse than Helen, for Helen is so quiet 
and demure about it." 

" The fair Felicia is a coquette, undeni- 
ably," said Lady Fortescue ; " but it is no 
wonder, beautiful as she is TV§he flirts so 
openly and simply — I think she would 
flirt with the chairs and tables, or her own 
pretty image in the looking-glass, if she 
were shut up from male society." 

" I wonder how she would get on if she 
were reduced to flirt with her own hus- 
band?" speculated Eva. "It is every 
bit fish that comes to her net. Aleck or 
Edward, Mr. Cartwright or the curate, or 
papa — it is all one to her ! The Cheve- 
nix flirtation is the one-^though. That's 
her grand game, and she does enjoy it ! " 

" Does she really flirt very much with 
him, Eva ? " asked Emilia, looking inter- 
ested. " You know I have not seen them 
together often." 

" Really she does, ' ' replied Eva. Every 
one notices it : you would not ask if ^oa 
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had seen them together lately ! He fol- 
lows her about — he is always looking at 
her as if he could not take his eyes off, 
and she listens to him with those lovely 
soft smiles. They sing duets together, 
and he is always hanging over the piano 
whenever she sings. She is the same to 
every one, but he is only so to her. I hate 
Mr. Chevenix myself, though people say 
he is very agreeable. He always puts me 
in mind of a snake. Well now, Em, I 
must be off ; it's getting late. How tired 
you look to-night I have you got a head- 
ache ?" 

"Yes; I hope it will be better to- 
morrow, as there are so many people 
coming to dinner. And then we have 
arranged to drive to Westerdale and lunch 
there, so it will be rather a tiring day. I 
hope to feel all right. Good-night, Eva ; 
sleep well." 

The next morning Emilia looked pale 
and tired still. She glanced up wistfully, 
doubtfully, when at breakfast Sir Alexan- 
der began to arrange the plan of campaign 
as usual. 

" Well, how do we distribute ourselves 
to-day for Westerdale ? Who rides? 
who drives ? who's for the dog-cart ? any 
one for the chaise ? We shan't want the 
brougham as it's such a fine day. By 
the bye, poor old Pacha has got his foot 
hurt, so it cuts us short of saddles.' ' 

"I will ride my pet Rosamond," chose 
Felicia. 

" Oh, do you know I should rather like 
to try the dog-cart," said Eva. 

" All right. Now, Emilia, what for you ? 
Will you ride or drive ? " 

" Oh, whichever you like," said Emilia, 
hesitatingly ; "I think — perhaps — I would 
rather drive." 

"Just as you like; will you go with 
Eva in the dog-cart ? Murray, what for 
you ? Sorry to say old Sheik Pacha isn't 
up to carrying you to-day. There's Bob 
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" Thanks, old fellow ; I'll be charioteer 
to-day, if you will trust the ladies to my 



care. 



a 



' " I'll drive too, and come to your aid, 
Murray, if you find them more than you 
can manage," suggested Edward Fortes- 
cue. 

" All right," said Aleck, summing it up. 
" Rosamond and Roy saddled ; the rest 
in the dog-cart." 

As they left the dining-room, Emilia 
lingered, and detained her husband behind 
the rest. 

" If you would not mind, Aleck," she 
began, timidly, " I should like not to de- 
cide just this minute. My head aches so 
to-day — I particularly want to look and 
feel well to-night — and it is such a long 
drive. I am afraid it will knock me up— 
you know how soon I get tired ; it is so 
stupid of me. So, may I — would you 
mind — if I do not feel better in half an 
hour — my staying at home ? " 

" Is that all? " demanded Aleck, cheer- 
ily. " Why, Em, one would think I was 
an ogre by your circumlocutions in getting 
to the point ! Certainly stay at home if 
you like. You do look rather seedy, little 
one. Lie down on the sofa, and have a 
rest." 

And Aleck Fortescue strode across the 
hall after Felicia, who was lingering at the 
drawing-room door, and announced to the 
assembled party that his wife did not feel 
well and was not sure about going. So 
in about an hour's time they started on 
their excursion without her. Eva volun- 
teered to remain with her, but Emilia 
would not hear of it. She stood at the 
hall-door, and saw Aleck and Felicia Mur- 
ray mount the handsome chestnut pair, 
and Mr. Murray and Edward Fortescue 
take their places with Eva in the dog- 
cart ; she watched them ride away till the 
last fold of Felicia's blue riding-skirt flut- 
tered out of sight. 

Then Lady Fortescue went back to the 
drawing-room, and curled herself up on a 
great, soft, luxurious couch that would 
have occupied a quarter of a moderate- 
sized room. Her maid Adele came to 
make her comfortable, to draw the cur- 
tains and let down the blind to subdue the 
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light, to wheel a table with books and 
newspapers to her side, to fetch eau-de- 
Cologne to bathe her head, and cover her 
with a shawl in case of cold. Adele left 
her lady with an entreaty that she would 
try and sleep. But sleep Emilia sought 
in vain. She took up a book, and tried to 
read, but it made her head ache worse. 
She pushed it away, and lay quietly think- 
ing — dreaming rather ; it was not often 
she was left to a few solitary hours' reverie. 
She felt lonely, though she was alone by 
choice, sad and despondent without a rea- 
son. As a past feeling leaves its memory 
like its shadow behind it for a while, so 
sometimes the presentiment falls shadow- 
like before the feeling. Across Emilia's 
heart the distant shadow of an unnamed 
feeling had fallen. It was yet far off ; she 
had never named it to herself ; it was as 
causeless and vague as it was uncompre- 
hended and unknown by her. Still its 
faint foreshadowing made her reverie sad. 
In her inmost thoughts she never doubted 
her husband's faith and truth. Yet she 
said as if to reassure herself, * * She is Rey- 
nold Murray's wife, and Reynold Murray 
is his friend. He at least is safe from her. 
She flirts with all the world — Mr. Cheve- 
nix may love her — she may love him per- 
haps; she is the less likely to try her 
charms on Aleck. She cannot take him 
from me ; he is mine." 

Very long and dreary the morning 
seemed to Emilia ; she was glad when the 
footman opened the door with decorous 
softness, and solemnly announced the fact 
that luncheon was ready. She sat down 
in the great dining-room to her solitary 
meal, wondering " where they were just 
then? was he enjoying himself? were 
they all merry together ? " After lunch, 
she called the dogs, sent for her garden 
hat and shawl, and went out for a ramble 
in the grounds. She was restless, and 
could not sit quietly in-doors. Duke and 
Chowler leaped round her in unwieldy 
gambols, and galloped in great circles over 
the grass, chasing each other in a wild 
career, delighted with their liberty and the 



company of their mistress. All the park 
was silent in the quiet afternoon, except 
for the pattering of the dogs' feet and the 
occasional chirrup of a bird in the branches 
overhead. Emilia wandered across the 
grounds to the little gate leading to the 
church. Headache made her low-spirited 
always. By way of cheering her droop- 
ing spirits, she unlocked the gate and 
strolled into the churchyard. The vault 
of the Fortescues always seemed to fasci- 
nate her ; she rarely passed it without re- 
garding it with more or less attention. 

She paused by it, and pondered over the 
slab commemorating the death of Sir 
Charles Fortescue, in letters fresh and new, 
and of recent date. He was Aleck's 
uncle; there too lay Aleck's father, who 
" departed this life on the 18th of August, 
in the fortieth year of his age." And 
there, under the same stone, lay " Mary 
Eleanor, relict of Alexander Fortescue, 
who fell asleep on the 20th of May, 1853, 
aged thirty-five years." Of this dead 
Mary Eleanor Fortescue, who had long 
lain buried by her husband's side, Emilia, 
the daughter-in-law she had never known, 
thought often with a strange tenderness 
and yearning. She wondered as she read 
the brief obituary notice, whether, if de- 
parted souls can turn back from the world 
they have gained to revisit this earth they 
have left behind, the soul of the wife and 
mother buried there lingered often round 
her son — whether for that son's sake she 
ever looked tenderly down on her, his 
young and loving wife. 

It seemed to Emilia that the spirits who 
most loved him, the wife on earth, the 
mother whose surely immortal love must 
still enhalo him from heaven, must be near 
together. Unseen, unheard, unknown of 
each other, some tie between those two. 
souls in their two worlds, there must surely 
be. Then she fell to wondering quietly, 
idly, as one wonders over stories of ancient 
time, how her own name would look en- 
graven there. 

" Emilia, wife of Alexander Fortescue," 
she repeated, dreamily, to trj \ks<k Sk 
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sounded. The idea did not stir her heart 
nor cloud her face. Then, " If I were to 
die," she thought, "how soon would he 
forget me?" And at that thought the 
tears sprang quick to her eyes. The idea 
of Aleck's dying had never crossed her 
mind. The fact that he was mortal was 
never present to her. Her imagination, 
prone as it was to wild wanderings enough, 
never in its wildest and darkest flights 
presented the possibility of his death. She 
could fancy her own death — her funeral — 
her grave — never his ! Naturally, after 
indulging in such cheerful reveries, the 
foolish child returned to the house low- 
spirited and sad. Her headache however 
was better, and after a cup of tea she went 
up to dress for dinner at the usual time. 
The party were late in their return from 
Westerdale. It was nearly dinner-time ; 
Emilia was casting anxious glances from 
her dressing-room window, and picturing 
to herself all manner of catastrophes, the 
least of which was the arrival of the ex- 
pected dinner-guests before the host was 
there to receive them, when at last, with 
rattle of wheels and clatter of hoofs on the 
gravel walk, they drove in at the gates of 
Hazelhurst. 

Emilia heard the whole party flock up- 
stairs, talking and laughing loud. Steps 
and voices came along the corridor ; 
dresses rustled by her door. Eva burst 
in with her hat swinging in her hand. 

" Oh, Em, it's so late, and I'm so tired ! 
We must hurry to get dressed. And how 
have you been?" 

"Here we are, you see, Em!" an- 
nounced Aleck, the next to enter. " You 
needn't fly, Eva ; I don't bite. Run off 
and beautify. Up with the chignon — off 
with the furs ! Well, Em, what have you 
been doing with yourself all day? " 

" Oh, I have been lying down, and taken 
a turn in the park ; I'm much better now. 
Have you enjoyed yourself, dear?" So 
replied his wife, greeting him with a flush 
of joy, a loving smile, a willing kiss, every 
cloud vanishing quick as a flash in the sun- 
shine of his presence. 



The toilettes were hasty at Hazelhurst 
Park that day. Emilia and all the gentle- 
men were soon down in the drawing-room ; 
Eva was not long behind. But the first 
of the dinner-party — the Cartwrights of 
Lynton Hall, a new family, wealthy and 
well-bred, considered an acquisition to the 
county — arrived before Mrs. Murray made 
her appearance. Then came the Monks- 
woods of Monks wood Castle, an old family, 
very rich, very proud, very stately and 
select; Mr. Kirkendale, who had distin- 
guished himself by renting the estate 
known as St. Mary's at a fabulous sum, 
with his two daughters ; Lady Louisa Eg- 
erton, her pretty daughter, her clever son, 
and two or three bachelors of various ages. 
The dinner was handsome; the party 
pleasant. " Lively " is an epithet seldom 
applicable to such a gathering. The din- 
ner-party is the stately dowager of society. 
She is cold, if kindly ; formal, if agreeable. 
Her charms are not those of the bright 
and smiling ball, the intellectual conversa- 
zione, the gentle, sentimental musical- 
party, nor the rollicking picnic. Dinner- 
parties at Hazelhurst Park were no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

"Who is that lady in blue satin?" 
asked more than one guest, looking at 
Felica Murray, who was indeed that even- 
ing noteworthy, and attracted as usual 
more than her full share of the general 
attention. 

After dinner she was asked to sing, and 
graciously complied. She sang, and held 
the room spell-bound. She shone, and 
dazzled all the masculine eyes of the party. 
Among the richly-dressed ladies, youn» 
and fair, or matronly and stately, she 
moved like a queen. Her beauty was her 
crown, her voice her sceptre ; and she wore 
her royalty grandly. People might ask, 
" Who is she ? " and " Who was she ? " 
What were the questions or the answers to 
her ? the star of them all by right of her 
royal loveliness. It was nothinor to her 
whether they envied, criticised, or disliked 
her, so long as they admired. Aleck For- 
tescue's eyes, always frank in their 
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approval or their criticism, were frank as 
usual when they rested on her. He looked 
his admiration, and this did not pass un- 
noticed by his guests: Reynold Murray 
too, followed his wife with the look of a 
lover still. He was yet under the spell of 
her beauty ; the glamor of her charms 
had never ceased to enthral him. 

Once when she was sitting with Emilia 
on a sofa a little apart from the rest, Rey- 
nold came to her side. 

" Can you sing * Ay Chiquita,' dear? " 
he asked, bending over her tenderly, look- 
ing down on her face with the eloquent 
pride and fondness of old. " Lady Louisa 
is anxious to hear it. Are you too tired ? 
or will you try it, darling ? " 

Emilia watched his words and looks, 
and sighed. 

"They have been married nearly two 
years, and he is the same to her still ! ". 
she thought, "For Aleck only to speak 
so to me — to look so at me — I would give 
ten years of my life ! " 



CHAPTER XVH. 

A JULY NIGHT. 

" I said to the rose ' The brief night goes, 
In babble and revel and wine. 

O young lord-lover, what sighs are those 
For one that will never be thine I 

But mine— but mine! ' so 1 8 ware to the rose, 
' Forever and ever mine 1 9n 

The spring of 1870 had come and gone. 

The summer of 1870 was at its zenith ; 
the glowing July moon was on the wane. 

Over all Europe the rumors of the war, 
of which then the first shot had not been 
fired, were ringing. The continental 
horizon was piled with clouds. 

At Hazelhurst Park Sir Alexander and 
Lady Fortescue were entertaining a small 
but select company, amongst whom were 
Mr. and Mrs. Delaville and Mr. Edward 
Fortescue. The latter, by the way, was 
almost a permanence at Hazelhurst. 

In London, amongst the many evening 
8 ' 



gatherings held that night — many, yet 
fewer than a few weeks previously, as the 
London season was wearing rapidly to a 
close — was a dance at Mrs. Marshall's. It 
was the house where " a year and more 
Alexander Fortescue had asked 



agone, 



Emilia Brentham to be his wife. 

Neither Aleck nor Emilia were of the 
party this July night. Major Brentham 
was there with his other daughters. Mr. 
and Mrs. Murray were there. It was early 
in the evening ; dancing had not proceeded 
further than the opening quadrille ; people 
were hanging about the rooms in knots of 
three or four. In all the groups the prin- 
cipal feature of conversation was the war ; 
in most of them it was being regarded less 
from a politician's than a tourist's point of 
view, chiefly as a stumbling-block in the 
way, not of civilization, but of continental 
tours. How was the long vacation to be 
filled up ? What was to become of the 
British tourists who had laid their plans 
for a round of the Rhine and the Rhone, 
with a wind-up of Paris ? 

" How are you, Major ? Are you cheated 
out of your summer holiday, like the rest 
of us?" 

"I, cheated out of my holiday ?" re- 
peated Major Brentham, disdainfully. 
"I'm off the day after to-morrow for 
Switzerland, and then for the Tryol." 

" Indeed? I should have thought con- 
tinental travelling would have been neither 
pleasant nor prudent this year. I gave up 
my proposed trip to Belgium and Switzer- 
land immediately I heard of the war." 

" Travelling just as safe as. any other 
year," pronounced Major Brentham, con- 
cisely, " and far more pleasant, for the 
place won't be overrun with cockneys, and 
there will be a chance of enjoying scenery 
and travel without being jostled by Yan- 
kees and British shopkeepers at every 
step. For once I hope Switzerland will 
be itself and not a tea-garden.' ' 

" I am afraid, Major, you will be dis- 
appointed in your hopes of solitude,' , said 
another gentleman, joining in the conver- 
sation. " It will be a fine season 4st ^fc^ 
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Swiss. All the Rhine tourists will pour 
into Switzerland; it will be the only 
ground open for the less adventurous of 
the army of travellers who must invade 
some foreign country. Stirring times for 
those who like roughing it. I'm off next 
week for the Rhine frontier to see some of 
the fun." 

" If the campaign's anything like what 
I expect it will be, you'll wish the * fun ' 
unseen," replied the Major, grimly, dis- 
approving as strongly of the adventurous 
young gentleman who had determined to 
run into danger as of the prudent old gen- 
tleman who had determined to keep out of 
it. 

" So you are actually going to brave the 
dangers of the Continent this year, Major 
Brentham ? " observed the hostess, com- 
ing up to the group. " Do you take your 
daughters with you ? " 

" No braving in the case, as there's no 
danger," he answered. " I travel on neu- 
tral ground where we shan't see a uniform 
nor hear the echo of a shot. I am not 
going to ' see the fun ' like Mr. Smythe. 
That I should not choose to do, having my 
girls with me. I take Hester and Eva. 
Helen is going to stay with her sister in 
the country." 

" I suppose, my dear, you don't care for 
the excitement — an unpleasant excite- 
ment, I should say — of travelling this 
dreadful year ? " Mrs. Marshall said to 
Helen. 

" I should like it — I should enjoy it of 
all things," she replied, "only I would 
rather be with my sister; I have not seen 
her for such a time." 

" It's only a month since they saw each 
other," put in Eva, "but Nell and Em 
were always such cronies ! Hetty and I 
are off abroad — we expect a grand time of 
it ! I want to see the soldiers ; I should 
like for my part to have some regular ad- 
ventures in the war!" 

" I wish you joy of them ! " said Helen 
" but I don't envy you — I am quite con- 
tent;" adding to Mrs. Marshall, "Mr. 
and Mrs. Murray are going also down to 



my sister's and they are very kindly going 
to take charge of me. We go on Thurs- 
day, the same day papa starts for Switzer- 
land." 

Mrs. Marshall observed how delightful 
the arrangement must be for all parties, 
what a very sweet creature Mrs. Murray 
was, and how charming was Mr. Murray, 
and swept away to greet some arriving 
guests as the music struck up a waltz. 

Helen was resting on her partner's arm 
after a long and rapid whirl, when Eva 
rushed up to her, whispering eagerly — 

"I told you so— he's here ! " 

" Who's here ? " asked Helen, looking 
mystified. 

" Mr. Chevenix — I knew he would be as 
she was here 1 see, there he is. shaking 
hands with her ! " indicating Mrs. Mur- 
ray. 

"Do be cautious, Eva!" whispered 
Helen, who in society lived in a chronic 
state of dread lest Eva's unruly tongue 
should trip off some immense indiscretion ; 
" here's Mr. Murray close to us ! " 

Eva disdained the caution, and was be- 
ginning to add various speculations of her 
own as to the couple who so excited her 
interest ; but Helen cut her conjectures 
short by escaping with her partner into 
another round of the waltz. 

Later in the evening Reynold Murray 
claimed Helen's hand for a quadrille. 

" So we are to have you given over into 
our custody on Thursday ! " he observed. 
" We'll take good care of you as far as 
Hazelhurst, where I suppose I shall be ex- 
pected to resign the keys of custodianship 
to Fortescue. I only fear that he will not 
be a sufficiently severe guardian to such a 
ward." 

" Why such a ward ? " she asked gay- 
ly . " I did not think I was so rebellious 
and obstreperous a charge as you seem to 
believe." 

" You might be very troublesome with- 
out being in the least rebellious," here- 
plied, smiling. " Your guardian will prob- 
ably always have a great deal of trouble in . 
defending you from importunate admirers." 
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" Yes, he will certainly have his hands 
Hill," Helen agreed, demurely. "You 
have no idea how troublesome papa finds 
it. He is quite beset, poor man ! " She 
looked up with mock-naive confidingness 
-at Reynold Murray. The shyness and 
distance of manner that she had preserved 
towards him for some months after their 
meeting since his marriage, had long ago 
worn off. For him now she had the same 
smile, the same archness, the same silent 
coquetry of look, that she had for every 
other, old or young, single or married man. 
He was no more " the world's one man " 
to her , she looked upon him and upon 
others with the same eyes now. 

After the dance Mr. Murray proposed 
an ice. Helen agreed. They descended 
the stairs to the refreshment-room. Aleck 
and Emilia had taken the same not ex- 
traordinary step a year and some months 
ago. So Helen, who knew the story of 
that past evening well, remembered, and 
looked with a smile of reminiscence at the 
little library leading to the conservatory 
opposite the supper-room. She and 
Emilia were so united that her merely 
reflected remembrance was almost as vivid, 
almost as tender, as though she herself 
had first listened to love-words from the 
man she loved on that evening and in that 
spot. 

In the conservatory, among the flowers, 
under the creeping plants that twined 
along: the walls and roof, as Aleck and 
Emilia had stood that evening, there stood 
again this night two people. Again a fair 
face was drooping and coloring ; again a 
man's ardent eyes drank in its beauty. 
His whispered words, though they crim- 
soned her cheek, brought a smile to her 
lips ; her hand — a pretty rounded hand, 
ungloved and gemmed with rings — lay 
unresistingly in his. Mr. Chevenix was 
often called vaguely " a dangerous man." 
Little or nothing had been proved or even 
positively alleged against his character, 
but a great deal was hinted or doubtfully 
reported. Rumor had* fixed an unauthor- 
ized and indefinite mark of " Dangerous 
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against him. If the most charitable judges 
had seen his look and heard his words 
to Mrs. Murray, they must perforce have 
admitted that rumor for once was right. 
A buzz of voices, a rustling of dresses and 
patter of footsteps, were stirring on the 
stairs. Reynold Murray's voice was dis- 
tinct amongst them, as he laughed over 
some passing jest with. Helen. As his 
tones drew nearer, Felicia released her 
hand from Mr. Chevenix's, as though his 
had burnt her. 

" Hush ! we had better go back now ; 
they will wonder where we are," she said 
in a hurried under tone. They passed 
from the conservatory into the boudoir as 
Mr. Murray and Helen, with another 
young couple following them, entered it 
from the hall. They all met face to face ; 
Felicia smiled and remarked on the heat 
of the rooms and the delicious coolness of 
the glass-house ; but her smile was em- 
barrassed, and in the languid sweetness 
of her tone there seemed something a 
trifle forced and artificial. Very slight 
was the difference in her manner, very 
faint the signs of discomposure, yet Helen 
noticed them. She noticed too that a 
shadow fell upon Reynold Murray's face — 
a light cloud that although quickly passing 
seemed to leave behind it a shade of 
thought and constraint. The little bou- 
doir was full by this time of seekers for 
cool air who had strayed in one after an- 
other. Ladies chose to rest there on the 
sofas and have refreshment brought to 
them from the opposite room ; gentlemen 
hurried to and fro fetching and carrying 
plates of ice and cups of cooling summer 
drinks. Mr. Chevenix and Reynold Mur- 
ray fetched ices and orangeade for their 
partners with the rest, and in the manner 
of neither was any stiffness nor anxiety 
perceptible. They smiled, they exchanged 
the usual pleasant commonplaces and po- 
lite chaff, they appeared as interested in 
their errands, and anxious that the ice- 
cream they brought should be of the fla- 
voring especially affected by the lady, as 
the other dancing and flii&u\«^\Mfcft!sa^ 
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. around them. A man at an evening par- 
ty becomes a machine for the time being ; 
he puts off his individuality, if he pos- 
sesses any, as he puts on his white gloves. 
Perhaps he goes smoothly, perhaps jerkily ; 
perhaps he needs perpetual winding up to 
the required pitch ; perhaps he whirrs and 
ticks on glibly through the whole evening, 
running duly through quadrilles, waltzes, 
and Lancers, with a round of small talk 
between each. 

The ladies finished their refreshments ; 
the gentlemen led their partners back up- 
stairs ; the boudoir was left again deserted. 
Eva Brentham came in search of Helen 
more than once during the evening to 
confide to her the obvious fact that " Mr. 
Chevenix was dancing with Mrs. Murray.' , 
"I should think," Eva observed when 
they got home, " that Mr, Murray would 
be very glad to get her down to Hazel- 
hurst, out of Mr. Chevenix's way. He 
doesn't seem to care about it though. 
But Mr. Chevenix will be sorry for her to 
leave London, you may depend. I don't 
suppose she will care, for she can enjoy 
herself anywhere. And, as far as Mr. 
Murray's peace of mind is concerned, I 
think that from London to Hazelhurst will 
be out of the frying-pan into the fire," she 
added significantly. 

"What do you mean, Eva?" asked 
Helen. 

" O come, Nell ! you needn't sham inno- 
cence. I shouldn't tease Em about it, of 
course, but she does flirt with Aleck." 

" As with every one else," rejoined Hel- 
en, looking annoyed. "She is just the 
same everywhere. I wish you would be 
more charitable in your judgments, Eva. 
I thought you liked Mrs. Murray ? " 

Eva's protest that she did like her, and 
that she was a sweet, fascinating darling, 
although she did flirt, was cut . short by 
Hester's interposition. 

" Her flirting with every one does not 
make her a bit the less dangerous to any 
one," she observed, sensibly enough. 
"Mr. Murray, of course, must mind his 
own business ; but I must say I think it 



is very imprudent of Emilia to have her 
so much at Hazelhurst. Men seem to 
think so much of her beauty, though 1 
can't see anything particular in her, ex- 
cept good eyes and complexion; and 
Aleck is so free in his manners, and so 
devoted to every woman he comes near. 
I am never unreasonably suspicious, but I 
certainly, if I were Emilia, should not be 
so foolish as to throw those two together." 

" Emilia does not," exclaimed Helen, 
indignantly. " How can she help whom 
Aleck chooses to invite ? How could 1 she 
be so absurd and so disagreeable as ta 
shut her doors against every woman who 
was pretty and young? I do not believe 
there can be any two people happier than 
Aleck and Emilia. And how long would 
they be happy if such wretched suspicions 
and petty jealousies crept in between 
them — if Em would not let him look at or 
speak to another woman ? Don't talk 
about them please, Hetty ; I hate gossip 
and scandal, and I won't hear it about 
anything touching Aleck and Em," fin- 
ished Helen, her cheeks scarlet-flushed 
with ihe warmth of her defence. 

Reynold Murray, whose feelings were 
the subject of so much speculation, was 
blissfully unconscious of the amount of 
attention his wife's flirtations were attract- 
ing. From the day on which he had first 
seen Felicia he had been accustomed ta 
her manner. It might be truly said of 
her that — 

"She liked whatever 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere, ,r 

Mr. Chevenix alone of all her many ad-' 
mirers Reynold Murray certainly regarded 
sometimes with a disapproving eye. He 
never for a moment suspected Felicia's 
faith or truth, but he did not like Mr. 
Chevenix, and he did suspect that his 
wife was to that gentleman an ^object of 
more than the common and universal ad- 
miration she always aroused. ButVhether 
any real jealousy <had then a biding-place 
in his heart no one ever knew ; he scarcely 
knew himself. 
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/ CHAPTEB XVm. 

UN^ER ONE ROOF. 

" O Intterness of things too sweet 1 
O broken singing of the dove : 
ve's wings are over-fleet, 

And like the panther's feet 
The feet of Love." 



'On the appointed day, when Major 
trentham started for Switzerland with 
Hester and Eva, he gave Helen into the 
guardianship for the hour of Mr. and Mrs. 
Murray. He was sorry to part with his 
favorite little Nell ; for although his sen- 
sible, staid Hetty, his pale, delicate little 
Emilia, and lively, laughing Eva were 
very dear to him, the pretty, brown-eyed 
daughter who bore her mother's name 
.held a corner in his heart that was all her 
own. He did not wonder at Emilia's love 
for her, but he secretly almost wished some- 
times that Helen would cling as insepa- 
rably to her other sisters who were at home 
as to the one who lived inconveniently far 
off. However, not for the world would 
the good old fellow have uttered a word of 
grumbling at the attachment that in his 
heart he recognized as beautiful and nat- 
ural. So down to Hazelhurst Helen trav- 
elled with Mr. and Mrs. Murray. Sir 
Alexander Fortescue was at the station to 
Teceive them and drive them back to the 
Park. 

They found Edward, Emilia, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Delaville assembled round the 
porch awaiting them. Emilia looked very 
well and happy, and was genuinely warm 
in her weleome to the whole party. Ed- 
ward, who had not seen Helen for some 
moiety, met her with a pleasure that his 
strictly ftwmal greeting could not wholly 
•conceal, and that she, rather feeling in- 
stinctively than seeing, responded to with 
An equally hidden glow of gratification. 
"Now, Mrs. Murray," said Aleck For- 
tescue, as they rambled about the grounds, 
" I can tell you that, having got you here, 
we do not mean to let you leave us in a 
>^ hurry. Possession is nine points of the 
law, and we shall put an embargo on your 
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boxes if you show any symptoms of 
gratory disposition." 

" Oh ! Sir Alexander, are you surd you, 
won't be tired of us ? " / ' 

" Am I likely to be tired of you ? I Was 
I ever ? " he replied, forgetting the plural 
pronoun he had used at first. 

" I dare say often, only you havei 't ac- 
knowledged it. Oh I what a perfec ly de- 
lightful place this is." 

" I find it perfectly delightful nowl" 

" Didn't you before? " and her migical 
eyes fixed his. \ 

" Only since the last hour.'* ■ 

" I wonder Lady Fortescue lets yoi| pay 
such nice little compliments," said Feficia, 
sweetly. j 

" Oh, married men are licensed," 
laughed Aleck. "Are we not, Em? li- 
censed to be complimentary, provide^ we 
are truthful at the same time? " i 

" Certainly," Emilia agreed, smilingly, 
" I would even license you to pay cofmpli- 
ments without being truthful.' ' ; 

"Thanks, but luckily just now there's 
no necessity for that." / 

" Now, my dear Helen," said Mrs. Del- 
aville, " I am going in to have a ljtttle rest. 
Had not you better come too, dear girl ? 
I am sure both you and Mrs. Murray must 
be tired after your journey." / 

Mrs. Murray and Helen "admitted that 
a little rest might not be unjwelconie. Ac- 
cordingly the ladies all returned to the 
house, and each resorted to her room, 
leaving the gentlemen smoking about the 
grounds. Helen had not been long loung- 
ing in her low chair with a novel — her 
method of taking repose — when Emilia^ 
came in. 

" I thought I would come and sit 
you quietly for a little, dear, if I ani 
disturbing you," she said. 

Helen threw away her book vgladly, 
sprang up, and made Emilia take her chair. 

" No, no, I am not the least tired/' she 
insisted, fairly pushing Emilia into if ; " I 
won't sk there — I won't sit in a^eimir at 
all — I'll curtsjnyself up oa * 'cushion at 
your feet, in tlba"^. "««^ u^'w^ 
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always to sit. There, now, I'm comforta- 
ble here ; and so are you, or you ought to 
be," she added, as she nestled at Emilia's 
side, converting her knee into an elbow 
cushion, and looking up caressingly in her 
face. "Now, dear old Em, let us tell 
each other all about everything. ,, 

They proceeded accordingly to this 
seeming inexhaustible task ; but as they 
confined their "everything " to some few 
items of news concerning mutual friends, 
and a brief sketch of their own recent do- 
ings, the tales were soon told. 

" This is certainly a charming place," 
said Helen after a pause. " Those grand 
old trees, and the flowers in this glorious 
July weather I and then this dear old 
house, with its beautiful rooms — it is all so 
delightful ! " 

" Yes," said Emilia, and her face clouded 
suddenly. She looked from the open win- 
dow across the bright green sward and 
flower-borders, and sighed. " Tknow what 
a fortunate girl I am," she said, rather bit- 
terly. " Mrs. Delaville and other kind 
friends have made me well aware of my 
own good luck. I know what a prize I 
won in winning the master of Hazelhurst 
Park. It must surely have been by a fluke 
of fortune that such an enviable lot fell to 
me!" 

"Of course you are fortunate, Em," 
replied Helen, perplexed, and watching 
her sister's face with some anxiety, " but 
I am sure, my darling, he is as much to be 
envied as you are ; he was fortunate too 
in winning the sweetest and prettiest, best 
and dearest of wives " 

" Don't Nell ! " interrupted Emilia, with 
a shrinking look of pain. "Oh, please 
don't I " She added, after a minute's pause, 
half dreamily, half bitterly, " I dare say 
people envy me for this" with a glance 
round the park ; "I dare say they remark 
what a good match I made, and possibly 
that I played my cards well I People are 
so good-natured ! I dare say they think I 
married the house and grounds instead of 
Aleck I Sometimes, do you know, I wish 
be were poor." 



" Nonsense, Em," said Helen, affection- 
ately ; " he would not enjoy poverty even if 
you did ! I don't think a dinner of herbs 
would suit Aleck's taste! And no one 
would look to the house or the park to 
find reasons for your marrying him, you 
dear little goose ! They need not look ' 
beyond Aleck himself, and they would be 
as blind as moles if they did not see good 
reason there ! " 

Emilia smiled, and the tinge of bitter- 
ncss fading utterly out of her voice and 
look, gave place to love and sweetness as 
she replied— 

" Yes, I had good taste, hadn't I, dear ?' 
My choice is one I may well be proud of. 
And I am proud of it, from the bottom of 
my heart." 

The cloud had passed off her expres- 
sion ; she was her old self again. Helen 
felt, however, that a light wind had ruffled 
the waters that had lain so smoothly 
hitherto; a wave had rolled across the 
placid surface of the lake. The stir was 
slight ; the ripples had settled into their 
old tranquillity again. But it reminded 
her how light a wind will raise the waves 
of human feeling high, how from all the 
open quarters of the heavens, at any mo- 
ment, on the stillest pool, the winds may 
blow. 

Evidently some careless word had been 
dropped in Emilia's hearing, possibly by 
Mrs. Delaville, which had impressed upon 
her the idea of her own " good fortune," 
and sown in her heart the suspicion that 
she might be suspected of having "mar- 
ried a house and grounds." There lay 
planted, too, the germ of a thought she 
had not expressed nor hinted to Helen, 
the question, felt, but unworded even men- 
tally — Could he think that she was in- 
fluenced in her choice by anything but 
love ? Did he know that he, standing 
alone, without an inch of ground except 
the six feet we all inherit some day in 
prospect, was immeasurably more to her 
than the broadest lands in Great Britain ? 
But these questionings, suggested by some 
casually-overheard thoughtless remark to* 
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her dangerously sensitive mind, were but 
the transient ripples that must at times 
ruffle the serenest river of human happiness. 

" I must go and dress early to-day," 
said Lady Fortescue as the afternoon wore 
on ; I have a few things to attend to be- 
fore dinner. Shall I send Adele to get 
some flowers for your hair, darling ? I 
always wear natural flowers ; I have some 
white roses for myself. What will you 
have ? " 

" Oh, anything. If you don't mind 
trusting me in the garden, I will go and 
pick them. I had rather choose for my- 
self, may I? Just tell me what flower- 
beds are sacred, and which I may touch." 

With the understanding that sacred 
borders were unknown at Hazelhurst, and 
that she might gather what and where 
she would, Helen ran downstairs and 
tripped into the garden. She was seek- 
ing for her favorite flowers along a varie- 
gated border, when she met Edward For- 
tescue, cigar in hand, sauntering down the 
path. The ungraceful figure, from which 
a too artistic eye would have turned re- 
pelled with a dainty aversion, was not 
unwelcome to hers ; she was glad to meet 
the old intent look from under the dark 
brows, the old not very mirthful smile 
veiled and half-hidden in the dark mous- 
tache and beard. 

" So you are not resting, Miss Bren- 
tham?" 

" No, I am not tired ; I am choosing 
some flowers to wear. I wish you would 
help me in my selection, for between all 
the colors of the rainbow I am at a loss 
what to choose." 

" Do yon go in for anything symboli- 
cal ? " he asked. " If* so, I'd refer you 
to the ' Language of Flowers.' There is 
snch a volume, largely patronized by la- 
dies, I believe ? " 

" I believe there is, but I never patron- 
ized it," sue replied. " If I had any mes- 
sage to convey I should not be driven to 
resort to flowers to express it, I think. 
That's a lovely red, is it not? What 
does red signify ? " 



"I haven't an idea. War and glory, I 
should think. Will that suit you ? " 

"" I admire the military," she said, 
stooping to pluck a spray of the red gera- 
nium. 

" Suppose red to signify a warrior, 
which it does not," she added playfully, 
" then here's a piece of yellow for jeal- 
ousy ; and some green leaves, forsaken. 
He loves and he rides away I There's a 
whole story, condensely expressed in this 
little bunch. Can vou read the ro- 
mance ? " 

11 My imagination is not lively," he 
answered, " but I can contrive to follow it. 
Wouldn't it be improved by a couple more 
symbols, though ? — a rose, which I sup- 
pose is love, and a bit of cypress." 

" Implying that the forsaken damsel 
died of love ? " she rejoined. "Romantic 
and complete ; but I'm afraid not a com- 
mon ending." 

" No," said Edward Fortescue, with his 
unpleasant little cynical smile. "More 
poetical than possible. Women don't die' 
of love." 

" You need not particularize women ! " 
exclaimed Helen, laughing and tossing 
back her curls. " Men don't die of love 
either." 

" No, they don't die of it," he admitted 
deliberately. " A part of their lives dies 
sometimes, but it isn't the part that makes 
them walk and talk and eat and drink ; 
so, of course, nobody thinks anything is 
missing at all." 

She did not reply to this observation, 
but returned to the subject of flowers. 

"Now I cannot wear these violently 
contrasted colors," she said, contemplating 
the bunch of bright scarlet and yellow 
blossoms. (< I must have a pink rose, I 
think." 

" Then give me the discarded bunch," 
he said, in a tone rather of matter-of- 
fact demand than complimentary entreaty. 

" Why ? " she asked looking up with 
innocent inquiry and coquettish surprise. 
" They are neither very pretty nor very 
sweet." But as he held Qutt\is»W^%s* 
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them, she gave them to him. lie took 
them silently, meeting her look till her 
eyes dropped. 

" The Delavilles leave here to-morrow," 
he said suddenly and irrelevantly. "I 
think I shall leave with them." 

" Leave to-morrow ? " she repeated, 
" and why ? " 

" It is better so," he said, briefly, even 
a little impatiently. " You cannot guess 
why, of course, and it can matter nothing 
to you." 

Helen looked away from him with a 
cloud of distress on her brow. She 
plucked a rose absently, hesitated, plucked 
another, and then, nervously grouping the 
two sprays together, turned to him and 
spoke. 

" It does matter to me," she said. " I 
do not think * nothing ' of being avoided 
as you evidently avoid me. Directly I 
came here in February you left. When I 
returned to London and Eva came here 
instead, you came back here too. We never 
see you in London, and now that I have 
come here you instantly talk of leaving. 
Are you always going to avoid me ? Are 
we never to be friends again ? " she fin- 
ished in a tone slightly petulant, but far 
more plaintive. 

" I wish we could be friends ! " he 
answered, all his harshness and bitterness 
giving place to a great gentleness. " Even 
your friendship, it seems to me in some 
moods, would be better than nothing. 
But that is folly, I know. We cannot be 
friends — it is idle to dream of it. I had 
better go my way alone ; our paths lie 
separate.' ' 

She looked down silently on her roses, 
and pulled the leaves off one by one. 

"I am sorry — very sorry,' ' she said at 
last, earnestly, with the shadow of a falter 
in her voice. " If you will go, go ! but 
remember how it pains me to think that it 
is I who am driving you away — that I 
should be much, much happier if you 
stayed." 

" Do you wish me to stay ? " he asked. 
u Would you really rather 1 did not go ? ' ' 



" Indeed, indeed, I would," she an- 
swered. He was silent; she, watching 
h\m silently too, detected a hesitation on 
his face. It emboldened her to add, after 
both had been mute some moments, "Do 
stay ! you will stay to please me." 

The hesitation settled into resolution. 

" I will stay," he said slowly. 

The dressing bell rang. 

" Oh, I must make haste ! " exclaimed 
Helen, hastily collecting her flowers, and 
pulling an additional rose. She paused 
as she left him, and before she turned 
quite away, said hesitatingly, " Some day 
we shall be friends, shall we not ? and 
you will quite forget you ever — ever — 

thought — wished " She left the 

phrase incoherent and incomplete. 

** Some day," he replied, " everything 
will end — life included." 

He put the little bunch of red and yel- 
low flowers prosaically enough into his 
waistcoat pocket, and relit his cigar, look- 
ing after the slight, erect figure in the 
light summer dress flitting away across 
the lawn. As she neared the house, she 
too cast a glance back — a glance that, 
though it lingered long on his figure, ut- 
terly ignored its uncomeliness. She 
sighed, " I think he cares for me more 
than I deserve," and smiled, " He will 
stay." 

His love was strong enough to win her 
deepest sympathy, if not to rouse a re- 
sponse. And yet if a response could have 
been called from her heart by sheer 
strength of love and longing, surely Ed- 
ward Fortescue would not have longed in 
vain. In the past years of his life he had 
played the game' of love often, but never 
until now had he laid the heavy stake of 
all his life's hope upon the board. He had 
plunged into reckless hazards, where he 
risked much, and others more, but his 
own heart he had kept safe till now. A 
storm-beaten, world-worn heart — battered 
and scarred with the marks of old passions 
and sins— crusted with the memories of 
years wherein, few things indeed shone 
pure and bright — yet a heart worth a true 
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woman's acceptance still. Solid and 
strong at the core, unspoilt by the havoc 
of tossing waves and winds, not utterly 
ruined by the weeds that clung around it. 
The passion that had not all been spent 
in his early years, the tenderness that his 
life had seldom called forth, the constancy 
and singleness of purpose that were a part 
of his wilful and tenacious nature were all 
mingled and fused into his love for Helen. 
He literally loved for the moment every- 
thing her hand had touched. When she 
left him she left her presence photo- 
graphed on his brain, the echoes of her 
voice seemed to cling in the air around 
him. He might have said, had he been 
given to expressing his feelings poeti- 
cally— 

" So is my spirit, as flesh with sin, 
Filled roll, eaten out and in 
With the face of her, the eyes of her, 
The lips, the little chin, the stir 
Of shadow round her mouth." 

And yet about Helen, soft and sweet and 
dainty coquette as she was, there seemed 
no peculiar fascination, no special en- 
chantment. It was difficult to guess the 
secret of the spell she had cast over Edward 
Fortescue. Fairer women, cleverer, bet- 
ter women he had known and passed by 
and forgotten. At the feet of this one, 
whose beauty he might see eclipsed every 
day — whose talents were few and feeble — 
whose heart might be true and tender, but 
had never proved its tenderness and truth 
to hi™ — he laid his life's whole sum of 
love. 

" What was there in her, or in him, to 
win such love ? " is a question often asked, 
but seldom answered, never satisfactorily 
met. Beauty, talent, and .goodness are 
not so rare — even in this imperfect earth 
where love itself cannot attain to its full 
perfection — that the secret should lie in 
one or the other, or even in the combina- 
tion of them all. Neither can it lie in 
the often talked of affinity between spirits. 
How should this be when one soul is drawn 
to adore, and the other to turn from the 
Adoration ? when the high and noble spirit 



bends before the lower one, and believes 
it to be of heaven which is of earth most 
earthy? when one heart is as ice, the 
other as fire, and the flames fan the gla- 
cier in vain. 

How is it that eyes that have looked on 
many men without impressing them, turn 
at last on one man's face, with a look that 
though others have met it indifferently, 
he will never forget ? How is it that a 
man walks through the world and sees 
fair women unmoved, till he looks upon 
one, perhaps less fair than the rest, and 
her face is graven upon his memory for- 
ever? The problem must remain, as it 
has ever remained, unsolved. 

Love is a part of the great mystery of 
Life, which it is as vain to endeavor to 
reduce to the reasoning of man, or to draw 
down into the small compass of our small 
human understanding, as to hope that the 
finite can measure the infinite, or creatures 
of time comprehend eternity. The secrets 
of the earth are our* to gain ; the lessons 
of the firmament are open for us to read. 
Study is the key, time and devotion the 
guides to the task. But the accumulating 
knowledge of generations, the wisdom of 
millions, the longing of myriads, has 
brought us no whit nearer the comprehen- 
sion of the great mysteries of Life and 
Death. And equally lost with them in the 
vast chaos of infinite hope and doubt and 
eternal conjecture, is the lesser mystery of 
Love. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE HAPPY CIRCLE. 

" And though my raith be broken, 
And though my heart be broken, 
Behold the golden token 
' 1 hat proves me happy now ! " 

The day after Helen's arrival at 
Hazelhurst was the day fixed for the de- 
parture of Mr. and Mrs. Delaville. Tha% 
were to lew* \sy vol *&*$ras*s^ Nasaa^v 
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leisure half-hour before starting they spent 
in rambling about the garden. The house 
was indeed generally in summer weather 
treated as a mere hotel, where breakfast, 
dinner, sleeping accommodation and 
shelter in the event of rain might be had. 
The mornings, the afternoons, and the 
evenings were alike generally passed in 
the open air. Hazelhurst was a veritable 
Liberty Hall; the guests and inmates 
might wander as they listed through gar- 
den and grounds ; they might unite their 
forces in a body, or break into light skir- 
mishing parties of two and three. Any one, 
or any two, might be missing from the 
main body without a court-martial of in- 
quiry ; the luncheon and dinner bells 
were the roll-call that sounded the general 
muster, and gathered them all together at 
the appointed hours. The ease and free- 
dom of the whole establishment were 
specially agreeable to the younger guests, 
and somehow at Hazelhurst Park the 
majority of guests we»e always young. 

"A most delightful place is this, my 
dear Helen," observed Mrs. Delaville, a 
sentiment frequently repeated, and not 
originating with her, as they made a tour 
of the lawn. "I shall really regret to 
leave it. You remain here some time, of 
course ? " 

"Yes ; I think I shall probably be 
quartered here for the rest of the summer, 
if they don't get tired of me." 

"Mr. Edward Fortescue— or rather 
Mr. Fortescue I should say now," said 
Mrs. Delaville, who was particular in the 
etiquette of titles, " remains here too all 
summer, I suppose ? " 
• " I do not know." 

" A very nice fellow he is, my dear — 
really very clever and pleasant," contin- 
ued Mrs. Delaville, who appeared to have 
only recently discovered his attractions. 
"But not very well off, is He? I have 
heard that he has lived rather extrava- 
gantly ; and of course at Sir Charles's 
death, the bulk of the property went to 
Sir Alexander, though I know his brother 
came in for something too. Something 



handsome, I should suppose. Do you hap- 
pen to know how much, my dear ? " 

" No." 

" I dare say if he were to wind up his 
affairs and call in all his bills, he might 
realize a nice little income now. Family 
and name count for something too. Mr. 
Fortescue's birth and position stand him 
in the stead of money to a certain extent. 
He is certainly worth more than a half 
millionnaire parvenu." 

Helen made no answer to Mrs. Dela- 
ville's speculations, and listened with 
somewhat impatient indifference. What 
had Edward Fortescue's prospects or pe- 
cuniary affairs to do with her ? 

" To be sure, not being in any line of 
life likely to make money, I suppose he 
has no prospect of increasing his income, 
particularly as his chance of inheriting 
the Hazelhurst property seems remote." 

" I trust so, I am sure," said Helen, 
fervently. 

"Just so, my deai? — I hope so too. I 
wish dear Sir Alexander and your sweet 
sister a long and happy life ! And if 
there were two baronetcies and two es- 
tates in the family, there is no one I 
should so rejoice to see occupying the 
other as Mr. Edward Fortescue. For 
although he has spent a good deal of 
money rather recklessly, as young men 
will," continued the lady, with benevolent 
toleration, " I believe he has sown all his 
wild oats now ; and trust me, dear girl, 
there are few men who have not had wild 
oats in their day I " 

"Here comes the carriage," observed 
Helen, welcoming the rattle of the wheels 
that were to bear her companion away to 
the railway station. 

They parted with many embraces ; Mrs. 
Delaville taking a truly maternal farewell 
of Helen and Emilia, and including Mrs. 
Murray' in her affection. She had long 
ago decided that Miss St. Clare's marriage 
elevated her into a position worthy of 
occupying a daughter's rank in her large 
and elastic heart. She was a good, kind- 
[hearted woman in the main; and her 
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affections, though shallow and shifting in 
their quality, and almost universal in their 
distribution, were while they lasted sin- 
cere. She was a type of a large class 
who do their share of good an evil in the 
world, and perhaps on the whole work 
less of evil than good. 

Like the rest of the species, she fre- 
quently contrived to displease by the very 
means which she took to show interest 
and friendship. She had not pleased 
Helen by her curiosity and speculative 
dwelling on the subject of Edward For- 
tescue. 

" Tiresome old thing ! " soliloquized 
that young lady, irreverently; "what 
lynx eyes she has ! She spies out every 
trifle, and magnifies it with a moral mi- 
croscope that makes a fly seem a monster. 
I am glad she has gone ; she would have 
found plenty more unpleasant things to 
say or suspect, I have no doubt. I be- 
lieve she has been putting notions into 
Emilia's head already. " 

Not. further particularizing to herself 
what "notions," Helen dismissed Mrs. 
Delaville from her thoughts - as Reynold 
Murray came up to her to propose a re- 
sort to the billiard-room and a little game 
at pool. Thither accordingly the whole 
party bent their steps, and spent their 
time in that diversion until the hour of 
early tea. 

Edward Fortescue was wont to say that 
playing with ladies was worse than no 
practice at all; nevertheless he always 
joined in the games and resigned himself 
with estimable patience to the martyrdom 
it surely must have been to him, an adept 
and proficient who liked a game to be 
business, whereas at Hazelhurst it was 
purely play. Helen and Emilia played 
often, but seemed in a chronic state of 
novitiate, and their hitting the ball they 
aimed at was generally a signal for sur- 
prised applause. Felicia Murray handled 
her mace with more dexterity, but she 
was given to inventing and putting into 
practice variations on the game, and play- 
ing practical jokes in the course of these 



variations. The billiard-room was alive 
with a twittering of quick feminine 
tongues, a running chorus of light laugh- 
ter and rustling of dresses. As a rule 
more conversation flourished than skill, 
and asides and by-play occupied more of 
time and attention than the game. 

"I hope I shall -hear from papa to- 
morrow," said Helen to Edward Fortes- 
cue, while they awaited their turn to play. 
" I am anxious to know if they are all 
right, in the present excited state of the 
Continent.' ' 

"No cause for anxiety," he replied, 
having long given up as hopeless a close 
attention to the game in progress. " Safe 
enough ; only a little pleasant excitement. 
I am off abroad in a month or so, by 
which time affairs will be in full swing." 

" Are you indeed ? Where and why 
are you going — if I may ask ? " 

"Blue upon brown I Who's blue? 
Helen ! come, your turn I " interrupted 
their host ; and Helen took up the mace 
to endeavor therewith to annihilate 
" brown," in which attempt she as usual 
failed. 

" Now, white on blue I Ned — white on 
blue!" proclaimed Sir Alexander, and 
Ned sent the white and blue balls flashing 
across to the other end of the table ac- 
cordingly. He returned to Helen's side ; 
Helen returned to the interrupted subject. 

" Well, and where are you going ? and 
is it a pleasure trip ? " 

" Partly pleasure, partly a little business 
I have. I shall go to Lille and Brussels, and 
probably make a little tour up the Rhine." 

" You will not get in the line of the war r 
of course ? " 

" I don't know what it would matter if 
I did. For one thing, I'm a unit in the 
world of no vital importance to any other 
unit. For another, every bullet has its 
billet, and I don't feel as if my name was 
stamped on any of them." 

" Curious things presentiments are," re- 
marked Aleck Fortescue, joining in. " I 
have always somehow had a sort of in- 
stinct tiaafcl itari& *sfc && Vdl ^ >*&- 
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Perhaps on the principle that — He will 
never be drowned who is born for other 
methods of exit from this life." Emilia lis- 
tening as usual when he spoke, looked up 
with her great eyes wide open with alarm 
-and even serious dismay, and sent her 
pink ball spinning wide of the mark. 

" I am something of a fatalist, "observed 
Reynold Murray, balancing his cue care- 
lessly on one finger, "and rather believe 
In presentiments ; but I can't say I ever 
had any concerning my own destiny.' ' 

" If we could only take a peep into the 
future I '' said Emilia. 

"Probably it's a very good thing we 
<jan't," replied Aleck. " Contemplating 
one's end wouldn't be a pleasant thing if it 
happened to come in a disagreeable form. 
I should not relish having the prospect of 
•collapsing in a railway smash or being 
blown into smithereens by gas or gun- 
powder always in front of me. Sudden 
death is anything but an evil ; but a vio- 
lent death is not desirable,' ' he observed, 
aiming destruction at a ball and success- 
fully pocketing it. " Was that your last 
life, Mrs. Murray ? " , 

"Yes; you have killed me outright,' ' 
that lady answered- plaintively. "Oh I 
Sir Alexander I what a shame ! " 

" Never mind ; you can star. You don't 
deserve the privilege ; for your last wasn't 
a fair hit. But I'm too good to you — I 
don't think you appreciate my many vir- 
tues. Now, pink upon blue ! " 

And on went the game ; in which the 
ladies would have been left far behind, had 
they not been chivalrously assisted on by 
grants of lives as many as the proverbial 
cat's. 

The days glided by from late July to 
early August. The party at Hazelhurst 
revelled in the hot glory of the summer 
weather, and their peace and enjoyment 
seemed as full and bright as the noon sun, 
the horizon of their lives as clear as the 
meadow line of cool soft green against the 
blue morning sky. 

Aleck Fortescue's sanguine spirit was 
only susceptible of passing clouds, transi- 



' tory shadow. Tempest and night he never 
seemed to know. Reynold Murray basked 
lazily in the smiles of the summer sun and 
of his summer lovely wife, and dreamed 
and talked and lounged the time away. 
Edward was happy in Helen's society; 
and she for her part found almost every 
day marked in golden letters. She was 
with her favorite sister, cause, enough for 
contentment ; and in addition to that and 
to youth and beauty and summer, she 
knew she was loved by the man who hov- 
ered at her side, looked on her face, and 
listened to her voice 

"From misty morn, to evening cool." 

And to her now the presence of Reynold 
Murray was no pain, scarcely an excite- 
ment. To all these of the party, life was 
clear to the horizon and bathed in August 
sunshine. 

But to Emilia Fortescue and Felicia 
Murray the sky seemed perhaps not quite 
so cloudless. Although often their laughter 
rang true and merry as the rest, though 
for many aq hour they seemed and were 
heart glad and well contented, yet on them 
both the shadow of some disquietude not 
seldom fell. Imperceptible to others, un- 
comprehended by one at least of them- 
selves, unnoticed by each other — in those 
two natures so widely different there 
lurked some secret thoughts, as widely op- 
posite in cause and class, whose effects 
were yet the same. In both there was 
now and then a gayety rather forced and 
feigned than natural ; on both seemed now 
and then to fall a sudden cloud. 

Often on bright mornings the whole 
party were out in the garden before break- 
fast, and on clear evenings after coffee 
would finish the day, as they had begun 
it, in the garden again. The ladies flut- 
terej^bout the lawn picking flowers and 
pa Jfcg the time in mild chitchat ; the 
gentlemen's custom was to discuss cigars 
and politics as they paced up and down 
the walks, or stood still, according also to 
manly custom, whenever the discussion 
grew animated. 
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" I think politics are to men what dress 
is to women," observed Helen one morn- 
ing when they were out on the lawn in 
two groups, a male group on the Conti- 
nental war, a female group on nothing 
intent. 

" Oh, Nell I don't so degrade our sex," 
entreated Emilia. 

"I think politics are so stupid," ob- 
served Felicia Murray, languidly. 

" I regret to own that home politics do 
rather bore me," admitted Emilia. "My 
interest is not like charity ; it doesn't be- 
gin at home, but abroad. I like foreign 
politics. I want to extend my sympathies 
though, and to like all politics. The des- 
tiny of nations, and particularly of our 
own land, ought to be a matter of interest 
to all of us." 

u But then you see, Em, we don't always 
do what we ought." 

" Nor feel as we ought. Fortunately, I 
think that the interest of the lords of crea- 
tion in politics is so strong, that ours can 
be unflatteringly well dispensed with. We 
are not good for much," observed Emilia, 
reflectively, with a slight cynical curl of 
the lip as she smiled, "but I trust we 
shall be of more value some day. The 
race improves surely if slowly, I think. I 
shan't see it, nor any of us, but I fajicy 
that the day will come when we shall have 
real work to do in the world, and some- 
thing to live for besides love." 

" I think we have .quite enough to do ; 
I have never any time for anything. How 
can one have time for work when one is 
out every night, and often half the day too, 
with visits and shopping and fetes and 
morning concerts ? " said Mrs. Murray, 
opening her eyes. 

" Now just look at the lords of the crea- 
tion," remarked Helen, indicating the trio 
who stood absorbed in the great question 
of the day. " How intent they are. I 
always feel inclined to charge them boldly 
and break up the discussion, only they 
scowl so severely if they are interrupted, 
and receive the intruder with such crush- 
ins: chilliness." 



" They will be interrupted now by the 
arrival of the letters," said Emilia ; 
" there is Richards with a whole budget. 
May I venture to intrude upon your lord- 
ships? " she added, approaching them with 
playful reverence, " and to humbly offer 
for your perusal these documents ? Will 
my lords deign to look on them? " 

" They don't appear to be all for our 
serene highnesses," observed Sir Alexan- 
der, taking the packet and glancing over 
the superscriptions. " By a special act of 
grace and clemency, wo refrain from 
perusing them, and deliver them to their 
rightful owners. Here — two for Mrs. Mur- 
ray — one for you, Em,— one for Helen. 
Here, Ned, is a portentous epistle for you. 
Murray, you're shared out this morning. 
Only three for me — my correspondents are 
behaving shabbily." 

They all lingered on the lawn while they 
opened their epistles; the shorter were 
glanced through on the spot, the longer 
ones consigned to the pocket for reading 
at a leisure moment. As Mrs; Murray 
opened one of her letters, a look of em- 
barrassment, even alarm, strangely min- 
gled with pleasure, came over her face — a 
disturbed look that vanished in a sudden 
rather forced smile as she felt Helen's 
eyes turned upon her. She flushed a 
deeper rose than usual as she ran her eye 
hastily over it ; but the flush might have 
been merely of some passing thought. 

" Well, Aleck, any billet-doux amongst 
yours? You have skimmed them over 
with suspicious haste," observed Emilia. 

" To be re-perused and learnt by heart 
in sacred solitude," he replied ; * * I always 
read my love letters alone, and these are 
very sweet ones." 

" Any news in yours, Felice ? " asked 
Reynold Murray ; " any interesting corre- 
spondence ? " 

"No, only two stupid notes about noth- 
ing from my aunt and Mrs. Farlie," re- 
plied Felicia, with Ostentatious indiffer- 
ence, crushing the letters in her hand 
somewhat nervously, and hurrying them 
into her pocket, so that no one saw that 
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the handwriting of .one of them was any- 
thing but feminine. 

Helen's letter was from her father, who 
was with Hester and Eva at Lucerne. 
While she compared notes upon it with 
Emilia, and while the gentlemen, having 
disposed of their correspondence, re-lit 
their cigars, Felicia Murray -disappeared 
from the group. 

All that day Mrs. Murray seemed in 
high spirits — in a mood more excited and 
animated than was usual with her. She 
was radiant with smiles, quick of speech, 
ready of laughter. Yet more of excite- 
ment than of quiet happiness was in those 
clear quick tones and flashing smiles ; her 
brilliancy seemed not all of gayety, her 
laugh not all of mirth. This, however, 
masculine eyes did not detect. Her host, 
her husband, and Edward Fortescue 
merely saw that she was gay and animated. 
Helen was the first to remark to Emilia 
Mrs. Murray's unusual mood. "Her 
spirits seem only superficial," she said. 
' " they seem to me half excitement and 
half assumption. I fancy that something 
is troubling her." 

" Upon my word, Mrs. Murray, I never 
saw you look so charming as to-night,' ' 
observed Aleck Fortescue to her half aside 
in the evening. Whereto Felicia replied 
with her accustomed — 

" Oh, Sir Alexander I " and a glance 
even more enchanting than her accustomed 
glances. They had just come in from the 
garden, dropping by ones and twos through 
the open windows into the lamp-lit draw- 
ing-room. Felicia still wore a black lace 
se«rf thrown mantilla-wise over her head, 
as tshe stood on the threshold of the win- 
dow, half her light flowing silk dress shim- 
mering green in the moonlight, the brighter 
lamp rays on her face and hair. Her 
beauty was at its very height and climax. 
Beside Emilia she was as the glowing 
crimson rose of summer beside the pale 
primrose-star of spring. Emilia, pure and 
delicately lovely, like a slim fair drooping 
lily in her white gauzy dress, waned be- 
fore her as the early harvest moon, then 



beaming, would have waxed pale before 
the August sun. Helen, with all her dainty 
graces and winsome girlish charms, could 
never compete or triumph by comparison 
with Felicia Murray, and that night less 
than ever. 

" Now sing us something, Felice," said 
her husband, regarding her fondly ; " it is 
just a night for music." 

" Come and be a nightingale," added ^ 
Aleck Fortescue, opening the piano ; " we v 
feel most melodiously inclined in this moon- 
light." 

" Yes, do sing to us, dear Mrs. Murray, 
if you are not too tired," said Emilia, tak- 
ing up the general request. 

Felicia weighed the matter with herself 
for a few seconds, looking languidly up at 
the moon. 

"I feel in rather a singing humor to- 
night," she then observed, and moved to 
the piano. She sat running her fingers 
slowly and pensively over the keys for 
some minutes, then paused, and contra- 
dicted her previous assertion. "No, I 
don't think I can sing," she said, hesitat- 
ingly. 

" Won't you try, dear ? Do sing us * Ay 
(^quita!'" entreated Reynold Murray, 
while Aleck suggested that perhaps if she 
played a little the singing mood would 
follow. 

Felicia did not answer them, but played 
on dreamily sweet snatches and fragments 
of Chopin and Schubert, and other com- 
posers less known, wandering from wild 
sweet melody to melody, weaving varied 
harmonies together in a shadowy moon- 
light romance of sound. At least she ran 
softly over the notes of the song Reynold 
had mentioned, and suddenly her clear 
voice arose. 

" On dit que l'on te marie, 
Tu sais que je vais monrir." 

Always singing with feeling, she now 
sang passionately. Her voice broke upon 
the air shaken by waves of passion — a 
very sea tremulous with past or impend- 
ing tempest. Her soul seemed to quiver 
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in her tones ; the waters were raised and 
loosed, and poured through the flood-gates 
in a tide of song. 

"Adieu! le passlse brise,— Tu yeuz nouvel 

amour; 
M<d« ne crois pas qu'il suffise— Pour oubli d'un 

seuljour. 
Ton cobut ne saura que faire— D'aimer on bien de 

gemir. 

Je resterai ton calvaire— Car tu m'auras felt 

mourir. 
Qui voudralt, qui youdrait encore— Qui voudrait 

m'aimer? ah, dis-moi— 

Aimer celle qui t'adore, 

Et qui meurt, qui meurt-pour toi ! " 

On every syllable of these lines the pas- 
sion of her impassioned voice seemed con- 
centrated. On the last word her voice 
quivered and broke ; her hands lay sud- 
denly silent on the keys. Was it a sigh ? 
surely not a sob that seemed to rise in her 
throat ! 

"1 told you I couldn't sing. I don't 
know what's the matter with me to-night,' , 
she said, rising hurriedly from the piano, her 
fair face clouded and moved with a seem- 
ingly causeless agitation. She stood a 
moment as if uncertain amongst the rest 
of the group, and then swept hastily from 
them through the window into the garden. 

They looked at each other in some sur- 
prise. Emilia observed rather lamely 
that " sensitive nerves were easily affected 
by music in some moods ; " and Helen, 
" That was one of the songs of all others 
most likely to overcome any one." 

Reynold Murray followed his wife. 

" It's a lachrymose ditty certainly, but 
Mrs. Murray is not wont to be affected 
by lugubrious songs. In fact she gen- 
erally chooses such," remarked Aleck For- 
tescue. 

" Yes ; it is certainly exceptional for 
hor to be affected, even by her own sing- 
ing," said Edward. 

And as if by mutual consent they dis- 
missed the subject. Presently Reynold 
and Felicia reappeared. She came in 
with her hand upon his arm, looking up at 
him with the passion of her Italian eyes 
drowned in tenderness. 

" Surely she must love him," thought 



Emilia, hopefully and gladly, as she noted 
that look of love. And yet those tender, 
glorious eyes turned on Reynold's face 
were looking beyond. The woman's look 
was true, the actress falsified it by bend- 
ing it on the nearest legitimate object. 
But Reynold Murray and the others only 
read the look and not its cause, and he re- 
turned it with a gaze as devoted as in the 
days of his wooing. Felicia explained 
that she had been very stupid, but that 
song always did affect her, and that night 
somehow more than usual. Reynold 
added tenderly that she was so keenly 
sensitive on some points, as easily moved 
as an iEolian harp. 

It was singular how his love for his 
beautiful wife lasted in all its pristine ro- 
mance. Many a love raised at the same 
season on surer foundations, on sympathy 
and affinity of soul, on beauties of heart 
and intellect, had faded and fallen into 
indifference, while this love, built only on 
beauty of face and form, on graces of 
voice and smile, and such superficial 
charms, endured unchanged. We often 
wonder needlessly at " Such constancy to 
a creature so worthless ! " or " Such faith- 
lessness to one so worthy ! " To be con- 
stant or to change is in the nature of the 
loving, not in the beloved. 

The next day it happened that Sir 
Alexander Forte scue, strolling round the 
park enjoying a matinal cigar, took the 
path leading to the churchyard, at the 
gate of which he encountered Mrs. Mur- 
ray, likewise wandering alone. 

"Why, what has led your steps this 
way ? " he asked. " Going to meditate 
among the tombs ? Not in your line, 
surely, that — nor anything dismal. • You 
were made for the sunshine of life." 

" I don't think I was — or if I was I 
don't get all I was made for," she said ; 
"I wish I did I I hate shadows — and 
yet they will come." 

They were standing side by side. She 
looked paler than her wont — pensive and 
troubled ; her dark, dreamy eyes seemed 
appealing to him for synroath^ r &&* 
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petted and prosperous creature was so un- 
used to a shadow of anxiety that under 
the slightest cloud cast across her life she 
looked round complainingly, stretching 
helpless hands to the nearest as if she 
were suddenly blinded in black darkness. 

" You ought never to know shadows," 
Aleck Fortescue said ; " you bright beam 
of beauty ! you were made just to bask 
in a summer day of happiness always! " 

" I'm not happy," she said, half-plain- 
tively, half-petulantly. " I don't feel con- 
tented and light-hearted as I used to feel. 
It's a sad world ; and I don't know why 
I should realize the sadness of it, but I 
do." 

" Surely the general sadness of it has 
not come home to you in particular ? " 

Felicia's answer was irrelevant. 

" We used to be such good friends,"" 
she said, sighing and tremulously, " and 
now you do not care the least bit whether 
I am unhappy or not — you don't know." 

" Do I not ? " he answered, and his ad- 
miring gaze kindled as it met her lovely, 
wistful eyes. "I notice every change in 
your face and manner — I know there is 
some cloud over you, Felicia — something 
that is troubling you now." 

Mrs. Murray sighed. " How long it is 
since you have called me Felicia ! " she 
said, dreamily. 

" Can I do nothing ; say nothing to 
help you ? " he asked. " What is it that 
grieves you ? may I not know ? " 

"Nothing — nothing," she replied has- 
tily, with a sudden change to eager alarm 
in her manner. Then earnestly, entreat- 
ingly, laying her hand on his arm, clasp- 
ing it in her anxiety, she added, " You 
won't tell Reynold — nor any one ? You 
will not say that I said I was unhappy — 
not to a living soul, I entreat you. Oh, 
Sir Alexander, I may trust you, may I 
not ? " 

"Is it necessary to ask?" he said. 
" Am I such a hound, Felicia ? I Won't 
tell you that you may trust me ; you know 
it. We have been friends a long time 
now; whom may you trust if not me?" 



He was holding both her hands ; he had 
called her by her Christian name. Those 
eyes of hers — those cfeep, entrancing, 
Italian eyes, that shot through the coldest 
nature an electric thrill, that kindled 
always his impressionable heart by their 
glance — were upturned to his. They 
were old friends, and their friendship had 
never been without a certain flavor of 
flirtation and coquetry. It was perhaps 
not unnatural that Aleck should seal his 
assurance of friendship now with a kiss. 
It was an easy and eloquent way of ex- 
pressing sympathy. Under the influence 
of those magical eyes, that plaintive voice, 
those tremulous lips of hers, in that se- 
cluded spot, whatever other men- might 
have said or done, Aleck could only bend 
and kiss the lips that yielded not unwil- 
lingly to his salute. 

Unfortunately as fate would have it, the 
secluded spot was not altogether secure 
from observation. One of the two last 
people on earth whom either Aleck For- 
tescue or Felicia Murray suspected or 
wished to be near them then, was within 
the range of view. Emilia takinc a ram- 
ble in the Park in search of Aleck, had 
as usual turned in her favorite direction — 
the church walk. This — the path on which l 
Aleck and Felicia stood — was bounded on 
one side by the hedge dividing it from the 
churchyard, on the other by a lower and 
more scattered shrubbery of laurel-bushes, 
beyond which the wide green sward sloped 
away. The morning was fine and dry ; 
Emilia was tripping across the soft grass; 
she heard a murmur of voices and caught 
a gimpse of two figures behind the high 
bushes. She knew well the faintest echo 
of his deep low voice, the most passing 
glance of his figure ; she took a step nearer 
and stood still. She could not hear their 
words ; but she heard that their tones were 
earnest. Through a break in the laurel 
trees she saw him clasp Felicia's hands 
she saw him kiss her upturned face. She 
stood one moment rooted to the spot ; the 
next she turned with a start and fled with 
soft and rapid steps across the lawn as 
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though some ghastly sight had scared her, 
some horror and danger held her in chase. 

The dread of detection was her first, her 
\ only thought as she flew along ; she felt 
that she must fall to the ground — drop 
dead of shame and anguish if he should 
turn and see her, and know that she had 
seen — she scarcely breathed till she stood 
safely on a distant path, still panting and 
startled, like a hunted animal. She was 
safe, free, undetected ; and yet on her face 
was stamped a look as wild and piteous of 
desperate anguish as humanizes the stag's 
eyes when the dogs are at his throat, and 
he knows his fate is on him. 

This pursuing anguish had long been on 
her track ; half conscious that something 
was following her, some dread hunting her 
down, she had long striven to evade it, but 
it had seized her at last. She stood help- 
lessly, unresistingly, because hopelessly, in 
its grip ; its fangs closed into her very 
heart. There was no room for wrath nor 
anger nor indignation in her soul ; only she 
felt the vulture claws of a wrathless un- 
blaming jealousy close upon it. It seemed 
to shudder and die within her under their 
laceration ; the soul, like the body, often 
faints with a sudden agony. She never 
analyzed her feelings for a moment ; she 
never asked herself what she thought. 
Whether that kiss was a casual accident, a 
proof of love, or one of many clandestine 
meetings, she did not consider, nor whether 
its effect on her were too deep ; she only 
knew that she loved and that she suffered. 

Helen, standing by the drawing-room 
window, met Emilia coming in. 

" Why, Em, how white you are I What's 
the matter, darling ? Are you ill ? " 

Emilia's lips trembled so that she could 
scarcely speak. 

" No, nothing, dear — nothing. I feel 
rather faint." 

She dropped into a chair, looking as if 
she would faint indeed. Helen came to her 
side, but had only spoken a few words of 
anxiety and inquiry to her, when Aleck's 
step and voice were heard approaching. 
They roused Emilia on the instant ; she 
9 



could not — would not meet him then ; and 
as he entered by one door she started, 
sprang up, and fled by another. 



CHAPTER XX. 



BREAKING UP. 



" How could I tell I should love thee to-day 

Whom that day I held not dear ? 
How could I know I should love thee away 

When 1 did not love thee near ? " 

On Aleck Fortescue his interview with 
Felicia Murray in the park made no deep 
impression. It led to nothing further. 
She never alluded to the subject of their 
conversation again ; nor did he. She 
rather avoided than sought him after it. 
He wondered over her words and their 
interview a little, bestowed a few minutes' 
thought on it for a few hours afterwards, 
and in a few days had as far forgotten it 
as we can forget anything that, if only for 
the moment, has stirred our hearts. It had 
passed into the chamber of his brain where 
so many other memories were stored away 
— the chamber where we all of us keep 
our old remembrances, where they lie 
packed in dusty heaps, piled one oyer the 
other as one by one they have been thrown 
aside, swept from the daily living-rooms of 
the brain. There they ho — the memories 
of childhood's smiles and tears, of old 
hopes and longings that have ceased to 
thrill, and pleasures that have ceased to 
please — untouched perhaps for years, the 
dust and mould gathering over them, 
hidden, unseen, possibly believed to be 
lost, but only lying put by there. Some 
will be stirred and brought to light by 
some stray thought wandering back over 
the things that were ; on others no touch 
will rest or brush off the dust of years 
till the hand of Death locks the old memory 
cupboard, and seals sacred forever the 
recollections hidden there. 

Into no such out of the way refuge for 
old thoxx^Jato Vsl ILxK&a?* \ke&& ^A. *S&r> 
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memory of that kiss amongst the laurel- 
bushes pass. The picture of which she 
had caught that brief glimpse, of Aleck 
and Felicia standing hand in hand, was 
seared upon her brain, and the brand 
seemed to burn in deeper da)' by day. She 
brooded upon it all the more because she 
guarded an absolute silence on the subject, 
and never either to Aleck or Helen 
breathed a word upon it. 

The month of August was declining. 
The time Edward Fortescue had fixed for 
leaving Hazelhurst was drawing near. 

" Two more days here — two more 
evenings in the garden for me," he said to 
Helen, as they walked home one afternoon 
from a luncheon-party in the neighbor- 
hood. Sir Alexander and Mrs. Murray 
were leading the way ; Edward and Helen 
followed at a little distance ; Mr. Murray 
and Lady Fortescue brought up the rear. 

I trust we shall be to ourselves these 
two evenings," continued Edward ; he had 
small relish for the frequent additions to 
the dinner-party at Hazelhurst Park, whom 
his brother being of a more social turn often 
invited. 

" I admit for myself that I think we are 
quite as happy without any additions to 
onr circle/ ' agreed Helen, " with the ex- 
ception indeed of the Cartwrights. I like 
them very much, and am always glad to see 
them. ,, 

" Humph. Well they are good folks — 
kind-hearted, though not very much in 
them," said Edward, critically. 

" And then the Monkswoods are very 
charming when their ice melts a little — and • 
there are those nice Eirkendales. Do you 
not like them ? " 

" I don't dislike any of the people, down 
here, ,, he said. "I have known them 
almost all my life — I retain very friendly 
memories of old Monkswood. With all 
his stateliness and reserve, that old fellow 
was kind' to me when I was a small boy — 
singularly kind. As a rule of course the 
kicks and halfpence were not equally di- 
vided between us boys. I got all the kicks 
and Aleck came in for the halfpence. It 



was very right and natural — he deserved 
them, I dare say ; he got them — and you 
see the rule has held out all through our 
lives. 

Rightly or wrongly, he fancied he read a 
shade of reproach in Helen's look. He add- 
ed quickly, frankly — 

" You are not to think I envy Aleck. 
Dear old fellow 1 he has been too good a 
brother to me for me to grudge him his 
good fortune. We were born under dif- 
ferent stars — that's all. We have held to- 
gether though always ; Aleck has stood by 
me through thick and thin' when I wanted 
a friend to stand by me. And he knows I'd 
do the same by him, in spite of Fate's 
having showered on him all the blessings 
it has denied to me, even to the crowning 
blessing — the best thing in life." * 

" What is that ? " 

"Has the day arrived when I hear a 
woman ask, What is the best thing in life ? " 
he demanded. " Surely you have not left 
off reading novels, Miss Brentham ? The 
latest parcel from Mudie will certainly en- 
lighten you as to the best thing in life, on 
the whole, being love." 

" But I may ask — Has the day arrived 
when I hear a man acknowledge it as the 
best? " she replied, laughingly. 

He kept silence. She knew well that he 
was looking intently at her, though her 
eyes remained averted from him. She re- 
verted with some precipitancy to the previ- 
ous subject. 

" I dare say we shall be to ourselves 
for the next two evenings. I hope so," she 
said. 

"So do I," he assented; and another 
pause ensued. This was the way in which 
conversations were generally carried on be- 
tween Edward and Helen, short passages 
of speech, broken by»long intervals of 
silence. 

" I shall be sorry when our party breaks 
up," she observed presently. " Your 
going away will be the beginning of the 
end." 

" Like the head of the sea-serpent, a 
loner distance from its tail," he rejoined* 
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*** I don't suppose the Murrays' departure 
will follow very quickly upon mine. I 
shall leave the circle complete, probably to 
remain complete for some time/' 

" How can you leave it complete? " she 
asked. " Surely even my feeble and un- 
mathematical intellect is not mistaken in 
supposing that the sixth part of a circle of 
six removed, leaves it broken and incom- 
plete ? " 

" The broken edges join by a natural 
cement and perfect it as soon as broken," 
he said. " Besides, the flawed part is best 
removed ; the black sheep in the white 
flock is well got rid of." 

" Do not speak so," she said, reproach- 
fully. " You cannot mean what you seem 
to imply. You know we shall all regret 
to say good-bye to you ; that there is not 
one of us who is not always glad when you 
come and sorry when you go. Besides, " 
she added, thinking she had now gone far 
enough in the line of assurance of his wel- 
come, " I do not think the Murray s will 
-stay very long after you, and then Aleck 
And Emilia and I will be left all alone. 
I heard Mr. Murray say something only to- 
day about going.' ' 

" You will miss them very much ? " 

* * No, I shall not," she said. " I like them 

very much, but " she hesitated, and 

then added, " Yet personally perhaps I 
may miss them a little." 

Edward seemed to understand her hesi- 
tation and its inference, as she looked at 
Aleck and Felicia. He too looked upon 
them as they walked together ; then Helen's 
eyes and his met. 

" She is a lovely pantheress," he said, 
evidently regarding the mention of a name 
as unnecessary. " Sleek and graceful and 
charming — but not altogether safe." 

They said no more ; they had not ex- 
pressed a suspicion nor defined by a word 
a meaning. Yet they perfectly compre- 
hended each other's unspoken thought on 
the subject of Aleck and Felicia. The un- 
derstanding was silent but complete. 

Aleck's cheery voice rang back to them 
-as he reached the iron park-gate, and \ 



turned, while unlatching it to look after 
the rest of the party. 

" I say, Nellie and Ned," he called, 
" we have distanced you fairly. And as 
to Murray and Emilia, I began to suspect 
at one time they had made a bolt of it ; 
they were so far out of sight." 

" We kept the safe middle course, you 
see," said Helen, " with my usual dislike to 
extremes. We had you all in view, both 
in the van and rear, and kept one eye on 
each, in the mutual interest of both ' 
parties." 

"Wonderful eyes, yours, Nellie," ob- 
served Aleck ; " they must have been 
squinting all the way, and yet now I 
don't see the least sign of a cast in either. 
Here come the rear guard. I say, Em, I 
began to think you might have pitched 
your tent on the wayside, and I should see 
you no more. Helen comforted me by 
the assurance that she had kept an eye on 
you." 

And the three couples walked on to- 
gether down the avenue towards the house. 

There Mrs. Murray retired to her room, 
the gentlemen divided themselves between 
the library and the garden, Helen resorted 
to Emilia's dressing-room where they often 
spent odd.half-hours, spare minutes, and 
leisure hours in sisterly conversation or so- 
ciable silence. 

Emilia was in her favorite place, a low 
chair beside the open window ; a book lay 
on the window-sill, but she was not read- 
ing when Helen came in and placed her- 
self as usual on a footstool at her sister's 
side. 

" What were you reading, Em ? " she 
asked presently. 

" Only my old Coleridge," Emilia re- 
plied. 

" The old copy of Wallenstein we had 
at Geneva," said Helen stretching out her 
hand for the volume. " Em I do you 
remember how you used to sit reading this 
in that dear old drawing-room, and read 
your favorite bits aloud to me ? " 

" Yes, I was just thix\kss^^L ^Soak »&s&r.* 
It T*as W£& nctj ^\ya&L^VV nr^w^- 
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ing when I looked out of the window and 
saw Aleck for the first time. Yon 
remember how he was walking in the gar- 
den with Duke and Chowler, and we spec- 
ulated as to who the new arrival could 
be." 

They both looked on the little volume 
with its faded cover in dreamy silence. 
The same fountain of memory was unsealed 
in both their hearts ; the same train of rec- 
ollections stirred in them both. Yet far 
apart flowed the thoughts that sprang from 
the same source. The old memories brought 
reflections and waves of feeling widely dif- 
ferent. 

" How things change I " said Emilia, 
breaking the silence at last. " Between 
that spring and this summer what a gulf 
of time I Is it possible that only two years 
And a half lie between ? It seems a chasm 
whose brinks are out of sight one of the 
other. And yet this little old book bridges 
it over ; and takes us back to those spring 
days ! " 

" What should we have said if from that 
time we had looked forward to this ? " 
mused Helen. " If the gulf seems wide 
looking back now, what would it have 
seemed to us if we had caught a glimpse of 
the days to come then ? — if we had seen 
Hazelhurst Park, Mr. and Mrs. Murray 
and myself here as guests, and you as the 
hostess, Aleck's wife ! " 

" Yes," said Emilia, the extreme quie- 
tude of hidden feeling in her low even 
tones. " I gained my heart's desire, and 
you missed yours. And now which of us 
two, I wonder, is the happiest ? You are 
happy now, my darling, are you not ? 
Those memories bring no pain with them 
now to you ? " 

" No, they have lost their sting/' Helen 
said, steadily ; " only the vague sadness 
that always shadows the days that are no 
more remains." 

" Then you are happy, dear ? " 

"I should be perfectly happy, Em, if I 

were only sure that you were so too. Oh, 

my dearest sister, surely your heart's desire 

must have brought you happiness? Surely, 



being gained, it has not failed you ? Dar- 
ling, why does a shadow seem to have 
fallen across the brightness of your life ? 
— for I can see, I am sure something is 
clouding it." 

Emilia averted her face ; but Helen r 
looking anxiously up, noticed that the 
closed lips stifled a sigh. Emilia was silent 
for some minutes, and when at last she 
spoke she kept her face turned from her 
sister still. 

" I have no cause to be other than 
happy," she replied in the same quiet 
dreamy tones. " There is no reason for 
any cloud to shadow my life. Nothing is 
wrong ; no one is to blame ; and Tie — he 
least of all — he is only too good — too kind." 
She paused, and when she continued, 
through the still calmness of her voice 
there pulsed a thrill of pain and passion. 
" Oh, Nell ! you understand-^-you surely 
understand ? I never was worthy of him 
nor fit for him. If I were dying at his feet 
for a word of love I could not ask him for 
it — I could not appeal for it to him. And 
yet I love him — oh, more than my life a 
hundred times! — more than my own soul's 
immortality J " 

" Em — Em, he loves you too," Helen 
ventured to say after a long silence. 

Emilia only slightly shook her head, her 
face averted still, and murmured a faint 
" Don't, Nell— don't talk of it." 

Then Helen understood — 

« That to help and to heal a sorrow, 
Love and silence are always best." 

She bent down to Emilia's hand, and 
covered it with close fond kisses, then 
twining her arms round her sister, she 
pressed her mutely in a long and loving 
caress. And then for the first time Emilia 
wept. Under her sister's unspoken sym- 
pathy, in her tender arms, her pent-up 
feeling found relief in a shower of tears, a 
passion of stifled sobs. But of Aleck and 
his love, or hers, she spoke no more. Of 
Felicia Murray and her suspicions she 
breathed not a word. It was the one, the 
i only time that even to Helen she expressed 
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in any way her longing for the love she 
feared was beyond her reach. After that 
hour the chain of silence fell between them 
again, though to the perfect comprehen- 
sion of heart and heart it was no bar. 

Of Emilia's feelings her husband had not 
the slightest suspicion. It does not gen- 
erally happen that a secret thought prey- 
ing on the mind writes its mark legibly on 
the face. Emilia looked fresh and delicate 
and fair as usual, was not less lively and 
pleasant and gentle, never failed to join 
in conversation, nor neglected to laugh, 
and laugh merrily too, when the frequent 
choruses of laughter arose. The poison 
was of course not perpetually working in 
her mind. When it rested, she was her 
old self naturally ; when it woke and fer- 
mented actively, she still seemed on the 
surface to be herself unchanged. How 
could Sir Alexander Fortescue guess that 
there was anything affecting the peace and 
happiness of his wife ? It was so little 
too that, had he known, he could not have 
comprehended, and would probably have 
been too utterly puzzled and amazed to 
be even vexed. There is a skeleton in 
almost every cupboard ; and Emilia's 
skeleton was but a pygmy dwarf no doubt, 
though its liliputian bones rattled loud 
enough to distress her ears. 

The day came on which Edward For- 
tescue was to leave Hazelhurst for the 
Continent. In the morning the party went 
on an excursion they had more than once 
taken that year — to St. Mary's Hill. Sir 
Alexander and Mr. and Mrs. Murray rode ; 
Edward Fortescue drove with Helen and 
Emilia. Of the two divisions, perhaps the 
equestrian half of the party were the 
merriest. The carriage division beguiled 
the way with little conversation, and that 
little of but a languid interest. The three 
were far too intimate to consider them- 
selves bound to talk to amuse each other. 
Emilia was inclined to reverie, the ex- 
pression of which suited her Madonna 
face, and never looked unsuitable nor 
/strange on her. Helen was not absorbed 
in any dream, nor exerting herself with 



any thought just then. She was well 
satisfied with the world as regarded her- 
self; her fancies were flitting aimlessly 
hither and thither ; perhaps the thought 
which oftenest passed across her mind was 
that Edward was rather silent. He for his 
part was thinking of the good-bye to her 
which was to be said that day — of the 
time which had passed since she came 
down with the Murrays to Hazelhurst. 
How happy those summer weeks seemed 
to him now that the last day of them had 
come ! Those lazy hours of loitering on 
the lawn — on sunny days and star-lit even- 
ings — with her ! those long walks virtually 
tete-a-tete, brightened by her smile, her 
clear silver voice, her bell-like laugh ! those 
happy mornings, noons, and evenings, all 
— all with her, and happy through her ! 
Yes ; they had been happy. Had he ever 
known so much happiness before? would 
he ever be happier again? Brooding 
silently, looking somewhat moodily on the 
landscape, he was inclined to answer him- 
self "No." 

Arrived at the foot of St. Mary's Hill, 
the equestrians alighted, the carriage 
stopped. "Aleck's crazy friend," as 
Helen called old Galton, came out of his 
cottage to meet the party as usual. 

" Glad to see you, Mr. Edward, sir," he 
said, with unwonted geniality to Edward 
Fortescue. " It's some time since I've 
seen you. I thought maybe I'd have to 
congratulate you. Am I to give you my 
good wishes, sir? " 

"I'll take your good wishes, Galton," 
said Edward ; u but why is this a special 
occasion for them ? Why do you think 
of congratulating me, and on what ? " 

" You see, sir, I thought maybe you 
might be married. I saw a funeral at 
Hazelhurst the other night." 

" Saw a funeral ! " 

u Yes ; late at night, when I was sitting 
over the fire. I saw it in the coals. They 
tell me it means a wedding, but I suppose 
that's folly. I hoped Mr. Edward might 
be married, because it must be one or the 
other, you know. If these things ^p h% 
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contraries, there'll be a grand wedding at 
Hazelhurst — a very grand one, for it was 
a grand funeral." 

" Let us hope things do go by contraries 
then," observed Sir Alexander. "If 
there's a wedding I promise you we'll do 
it in style, Galton. I suppose it wouldn't 
do for me to order down the breakfast and 
the bridesmaids from London on spec, be- 
fore the happy pair are decided, whoever 
they may be ? ' ' 

Galton smiled his vacant, wandering 
smile. 

" No, Sir Alexander — no, not exactly/' 
he replied, seeming to appreciate Sir 
Alexander's "chaff" in a dreary way. 
" Never make too sure of things. But 
this funeral ; I want to ask you : You 
have seen funerals ? Yes ? but you never 
saw one with a pall all striped and stained 
with red, did you? No ; even when the 
mark of blood ought to be on it, it doesn't 
show. They never put the sign of mur- 
der on it ; they clothe it all in black, with 
never a spot of red to tell the truth. But 
I'm getting excited, sir. I ask these 
ladies' pardon. They won't mind an old 
man's talk." 

" It's curious how that poor old fellow's 
fancies always harp on that one string," 
observed Sir Alexander, as they walked 
on up the lill. " Marriages and murders ; 
murders and marriages, always." 

" I think he is such a dreadful man," 
said Mrs. Murray sotto voce to Lady For- 
tescue. 

" Pleasingly prophetic, if one was super- 
stitious," remarked Edward to Helen. 
" He seemed rather misty as to whether 
the omen was good or bad. I think he 
inclined to the characteristically cheerful 
theory that one or other of us was coming 
to grief. Probably I'm the fated indi- 
vidual. I suppose amongst the stray bul- 
lets up the Rhine there's one billeted for 



me. 
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"Please don't talk like that!" said 
Helen, petulantly. 

"If you don't like that supposition, we 
will suppose it's my marriage that is im- 



pending. Though as far as I can see, my 
funeral appears the likeliest of the two." 

"I say, by the bye," struck in Sir 
Alexander, " who is going to lead off in. 
this swell wedding at Hazelhurst? Ed- 
ward seems to imply that he isn't the object 
of interest. Helen, is it you ? Do you. 
contemplate slipping through our fingers ? 
I suspect one fine day we shall ' search 
in bower and in hall,' but ' no fair Nell be 
seen,' and discover finally that you're 
* o'er the border and awa'.' I say, Helen,, 
do just tell us confidentially, who is your 
Jock o' Hazeldean ? " 

Helen laughed the question off, irate 
with herself to find she was blushin" 
crimson, and embarrassed with a suspicion, 
that ever since Galton first alluded to a 
wedding at Hazelhurst, her color had been 
heightened, she trusted not sufficiently to 
attract attention. " What was there to- 
blush about?" she thought, self-indig- 
nantly. "Why should the idea of a 
Hazelhurst marriage make me color and 
stammer ? " She was doubly vexed with 
herself because Edward Fortescue was of 
the party. Possibly had he not been. 
by, she might not have had cause for 
vexation. She did not connect together 
his presence with her own blush, nor re- 
gard the one as the effect of the other. 
She was a shade shyer with him than was 
her wont during the walk and drive homel- 
and during the remainder of the day they 
had but little opportunity of conversation 
together. At the hour of departure they 
all assembled around and about the porch 
to see the traveller off. Sir Alexander 
was to drive his brother to the station. 
Edward took leave cordially of the 
Murrays, and kissed lady Fortescue in a 
brotherly way. 

" Good-bye, Emilia," he said. " I shan't 
bother you with much correspondence — not 
in my line ; but I dare say in the event of 
my fulfilling old Galton's prophecies, you'll 
hear of it." 

" In the event of your taking unto your- 
self a wife from over the water ? " asked 
Emilia. 
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" Yes ; or in the quite as likely event 
of my being * taken off,' " he said, with 
his usual grim enjoyment of a grim con- 
jecture. " Meanwhile, I've had a very 
jolly summer here. Good-bye," he added, 
turning to Helen. They shook hands 
quietly, with no extra warmth, no longer 
than usual. The dogcart was ready ; 
Aleck Fortescue mounted it, fumbled in 
his pocket, and inquired of his brother for 
a light. Edward likewise fumbled, pro- 
duced a fusee-box, handed it up to the 
altitude of the vehicle, and prepared to 
ascend also himself. 

4 ' If we should meet again, why, we shall 
smile 1 " he quoted, smiling then half 
scoffingly as he looked at Helen. Then, 
on the very point of putting his foot on 
the step, he turned suddenly from the 
dogcart to her again. He said another 
good-bye ; he took hej hand once more — 
held it this time long and fast, and so left 
her and Hazelhurst without another word 
to any one. 

Helen did not think that evening that 
she regretted his departure much ; but the 
next day she missed, with a vague feeling 
of something lost, his presence about the 
house. The second day of his absence 
seemed very long to her. On the third 
she acknowledged to herself with a sigh 
that it was "very dull without him." 
Then she began to wonder when he would 
write ; to ask Emilia if they were likely 
to hear from him soon ; if he was a good 
correspondent generally? And as the 
days wore on and they did not hear from 
him, Helen noted with surprise her own 
growing interest in the post hours, and 
questioned herself with a sort of blind at- 
tempt at self-analysis that taught her noth- 
ing and led nowhere. When a letter 
from him came at last, very late as she 
thought it, though the rest seemed to think 
it as prompt as could be expected, she 
detected the depth of her own interest by 
the pains she took to cover it and to act 
indifference. Yes, it had actually come 
to that ! and she could not deny it. She 
schooled herself to appear indifferent at 



the mention of Edward Fortescue' s namef 
acted a part and wore a mask to conceal 
her anxiety to hear of him ! 

One evening, looking over her desk, she 
found the packet that she had sealed up 
years — it seemed ages — ago, containing the 
few relics of her first romance — the packet 
she had vowed to herself never to open 
" until all things were changed.' ' Often 
she had looked at it and thought that 
everything was sufficiently changed to 
warrant her opening it, but till this night 
she had never done so. This night she 
broke the seal. 

" Reynold Murray is married to Felicia 
St. Clare," she said to herself; " Emilia 
is married to Aleck Fortescue. Not one of 
that party on the Lake of Geneva but is 
changed. How I have changed myself 
since the evening I set the seal upon this 
packet ! How my heart was aching then I 
how calmly I look on these relics now I 
These flowers he gave me that day at 
Grindelwald. This verse he wrote out for 
me on a leaf torn from his pocket-book ; 
they do not stir one thrill of pain in me! 
It is idle to say love never dies. It does 
die, utterly, absolutely. The love of which 
these lifeless things are the only relics, the 
only record, is dead. I know it now — I 
knew it long ago ; and yet — I seem to 
know so much more surely now ! " 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE WAY THEY PARTED. 

" Men say the twain, 
Eiartan and Gudrun, never met again 
In loving wise ; that each to each no more 
Their eyes looked kind on this side death's dark 
shore." 

It was some little time since the Mur- 
rays had left Hazelhurst. Other visitors 
had come and gone during the months that 
had elapsed since Edward Fortescue's 
departure. He was still on the Conti- 
nent ; and Helen now was the only guest 
at the Park. 
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The October twilight was closing in. 
In the porch of Hazelhurst, under the 
ruddy leaves of the autumn creepers that 
twined up the columns, Emilia Fortescue 
sat alone ; Helen was lying down in-doors 
with a headache ; Aleck was strolling and 
smoking about the grounds. 

Emilia watched for him, looking vaguely 
in search of him down the diverging paths 
and along the shrubberies, as she sat lean- 
ing against the carved oak lintels of the 
porch. Presently he came in sight, pacing 
rather leisurely along and puffing rather 
moodily at his cigar. 

She rose and ran to him, slipped her hand 
through his arm, and joined him in his 
promenade. 

"You are thoughtful to-night, Aleck, 
are you not ? " she said ; presently, 
" How are you, dear? " 

" Rather out of sorts to-night, Em. 
Quite, well, only reflectively inclined — 
blue, in fact — an unusual thing with 
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me. 

" Is anything troubling you, dear ? Has 
anything happened to worry you ? " she 
asked softly. 

" No, nothing at all. One can't always 
keep one's spirits at boiling-point. I 
suppose I must be a little seedy though, 
to go raking up dismal things and poking 
into the old holes and corners of my life." 

Emilia walked on silently beside him. 
A great sigh rose up' from her heart, but 
never reached her lips. How far she was 
from him, she thought, although so near ! 

" So close we are and yet so far apart ; 

So close I feel your breath upon my cheek, 

So far, that all this love of mine is weak 
To touch in any way your distant heart ! 
So close, that when I hear your voice I start 

To see my whole life standing bare and bleak. 

So far, that though for years and years I seek, 
I shall not find thee other than thou art," 

is the utterance not only of one human soul. 
It was the sigh of Emilia's heart as she 
reflected that his thoughts were far away 
from her, beyond her reach. She guessed 
their import, and guessed wrongly. She 
fancied he was thinking, dreaming of Fe- 
licia Murray, whereas his thoughts then 



were far indeed from Reynold's wife. 
Some trivial word or thing, some casual 
allusion, some echo of an oid song had 
stirred the dusty and faded old memories 
of his past. The boy's first love some- 
times endures strangely in the recollec- 
tions of the man. The portrait of an 
early love, though worn and tarnished, 
hidden under layers of fresher brain pho- 
tographs, obscured by the thick dust of 
time and distance, sometimes for months 
and years forgotten and unknown, is never 
wholly obliterated from heart or brain. 
That evening the dust was brushed off the 
picture of Aleck's first love, and it shone 
out clear to him.. But this Emilia could 
not know. 

Aleck puffed away at his cigar medita- 
tively for some time, watching the faint 
curls of smoke in the twilight ; then he 
glanced at Emilia, and the intent, thought- 
ful look on her face attracted his closer 
attention. 

" Are you not cold, Em ? " he said, 
coming back from the visionary past to 
the practical present. " I don't think 
you ought to be out so late ; hadn't you 
better go in ? " 

" I am quite warm. Let me stay with 
you, unless you wish to be alone ? " she 
said. 

" By all means stay, if you are not cold. 
I don't in the least wish to be alone," he 
answered. " Besides, legally you know I 
am alone, we two being one, bone of each 
other's bone, etc." 

Emilia sighed involuntarily. 

" That deep sigh is slightly uncompli- 
mentary, Em !" he observed, looking at 
her with some surprise. "Do you begin 
to repent your bargain ? " 

" No ; no ; a thousand times no f " she 
exclaimed eagerly. " I was only wishing 
I could be more to you ; do more for you. 
I should like to make you always happy, 
dear." 

" Well, you do a great deal that way, 
little one. I think I should get on very 
poorly without you." 

She lifted tender grateful eyes to his. 
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nnd nestled closer to his arm. The look 
and the caressing movement were quiet 
and calm. The passionate under-currents 
of her nature seldom unveiled themselves 
to him ; he knew the soft even-flowing 
surface of the river, but did not fathom 
the depths. Often she seemed most calm 
and pensive when her heart was pulsing 
most passionately. The waves are often 
wild and stormy at sea when on the shore 
they are breaking in low, soft ripples ; but 
this the passive shore knows not. 

" I wish I could take all sad thoughts 
from you always Aleck, dear," she said 
gently. 

" To do that, Em, you would have to 
afflict me with chronic softening of the 
brain so as to take away all memory. " 

" One would not wish for utter forget- 
fulness surely, in any case ? " she said, in- 
quiringly. " I can never imagine wishing 
to lose memory ; it is so sweet as well as 
so bitter ; and the sting of any remem- 
brance wears out in time, does it not ?" 

" Yes, it wears out. I can take calmly 
enough now what was a bitter draught of 
memory once. But there is no pleasure 
in the recollection. ,, 

* * You have been thinking to-night of 

o o 

things that are long past ? ' ' 

" Yes, I've been travelling a good way 
back, Em ; through a sort of churchyard 
of old feelings, old dreams, castles in the 
air that have vanished as most of them 
do!" 

" Aleck, tell me — Who would feel with 
you, feel as you felt, more than I ? Let 
me know ; were you thinking of some one 
who is dead — some one you cared for ? " 

"Yes, I was." 

"Who was she?" 

" How did you .know it was she, Em ? 
Why not he t " 

" We have instincts sometimes," she 
replied, and added very softly and ten- 
derly, " Has she been long dead ? " 

" Ten years — eleven years now." 

" Tell me about her," continued Emilia's 
gentle, irresistibly-pleading voice, so full 
of great reverence and tenderness that he 



could not but answer her as he would have 
answered no other human being. 

" There's not much to tell. I knew her, 
and she died. I never asked her to marry 
me ; another fellow was before me there." 

" And — she — " the soft voice hesitated — 
" did she — dear, did she — care — for you ? ' ' 

" I never knew," he said. "Sometimes 
I fancied — but — no, I never knew." 

They walked on together slowly and in 
silence again. The October twilight was 
cold, but Emilia felt no chill. A great 
reaction was flowing over her soul. All 
suspicion, all doubt and jealousy seemed 
to be ebbing away ; it was the moonrise 
after a storm, when the waves are lulling, 
the winds sinking, and the clouds drifting 
apart to let through the pale silver grow- 
ing radiance. This moonlight of the soul 
was shining on a grave. She was far 
more deeply moved in the hearing than he 
in the speaking of his early romance. To 
find that he had loved, and that he could 
remember, even after many years, thrilled 
her with a strange sense of not unsorrowful 
yet deep and glad relief. She felt as if this 
grave of a dead love discovered were in 
some sort a rampart of defence against the 
living woman whom she feared. To learn 
that the thoughts she had attributed to 
Felicia Murray were in truth traceable to 
a far different source, seemed to roll the 
heavy weight at once from her heart. The 
gulf she had seen and known between 
herself and him seemed to narrow and 
close, till they met " soul to soul as hand 
to hand," at last while he spoke of his 
long-ago love to her. 

" Well, bygones are bygones, and so 
let them be," observed Aleck, presently. 
" There's no wound that does not heal, 
and there's no place that remains,vacant. 
Time fills up all our gaps." 

" Does it ? " Emilia rejoined, earnestly, 
but not assentingly. "I wonder if I lived 
a hundred years whether any one or any 
thing could ever fill your place to me f " 

" Probably the hundreth part of a hun- 
dred years would afford you a capital sub- 
stitute if I were removed." 
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" So you don't think I care much about 
you ? " she asked, smiling. 

" Do you, little one?" he asked, in 
return. 

" Do I ? " she repeated, and the passion 
of her nature flashed into her eves and 
shook her voice at last. The fire leaped up 
and scorched away the veil of surface calm. 
" Do I love you ? Ah, you do not know 
how well ! From the day you first spoke 
to me, I remember it so vividly, how you 
looked, where you stood, what you said — 
ever since then I think I have loved you. 
But how can you know how dearly? I 
cannot prove it to you — I can do nothing 
for you. We can't see into each other's 
hearts. If you could see mine, you would 
know then how I have always loved you, 
and wdiat you are to me now ! " 

Few and broken words ; there was little 
in them to move him ; but her low, sweet 
voice swelled, and faltered, and failed, 
breathless with intensity of feeling ; and 
in Felicia's, glorious Italian orbs there had 
never shone a more glowing passion than 
now lit Emilia's soft and pure gray eyes. 
For once the girl's inmost heart was laid 
bare ; that once and for all it revealed all 
its passionate depth of love. 

He read it then ; he put his arm round 
her waist affectionately. 

" Em, dear child, I know you love me 
better than I deserve ; but I don't think 
you know a bit how much I care for you, 
my little sensitive plant.' ' 

" Oh, do you love me a little ? Am I 
something to you ? " and her deep eyes, 
even in the dusk, drank in so eagerly his 
unwontedly tender look. 

"You are my own darling, and more 
than anything else in the world to me 
now," he said. 

" Am I, Aleck ; ami, indeed ? Then I 
' am happy now ! " 

« Why, you never doubted it, did you, 
little goose ? " inquired Aleck, sealing his 
assurance of love with a kiss, in which 
Emilia forgot Felicia Murray's very exist- 
ence. The picture of those two standing 
hand in hand amongst the laurel bushes 



was blotted utterly from her mind I the 
memory that had lain so long and heavy 
on her heart of the one caress she had in- 
voluntarily, reluctantly witnessed, was 
swept away at once by a great tide of joy. 

" I am happy now," she repeated, softly, 
with a smile of exceeding gladness ; while 
Aleck fumbled in his pocket for a box of 
fusees. His cigar had gone out during his 
temporary absence of devotion thereto ; he 
relit it attentively and resumed his occupa- 
tion in a state of placid satisfaction ; the 
cobwebs had evidently been swept by this 
time thoroughly from his brain. Emilia 
watched him with silent, supreme content. 
She was blissfully happy, walking by his 
side, nestling to his arm, and would will- 
ingly have walked about until midnight 
had not Aleck awoke again to the fact that 
it was late and chilly for her to be out so 
thinly clad, whereupon they returned to 
the house, where the cheery lit lamps 
shone awaiting them. 

The next day Sir Alexander Fortescue 
was due in London, where he had business 
that might detain him a day or two, pos- 
sibly more. He arranged to leave Hazel- 
hurst by an afternoon train, alone, con- 
sidering that it would not be worth while 
for his wife and sister-in-law to accompany 
him on the journey, as his visit to London 
might be so brief. He would decide when 
he found himself in town whether he would 
remain there for a week or two, in which 
case he would write for them to follow and 
join him, or whether he would return to 
Hazelhurst in a couple of days. Sir Alex- 
ander's excursions to London were of tol- 
erable common occurrence; his erratic 
fancy often prompted him to start off 
suddenly with a small carpet-bag, and 
spend a few hours, or days, in the metrop- 
olis, generally reappearing at a time when 
he was not expected, accompanied or fol- 
lowed by cartloads or parcels of every 
variety of magnitude. 

" I shall put up at the Langham, Em," 
he observed, as they stood on the platform 
of the railway station, whither Helen and 
Emilia had driven with him in the dogcart. 

o 
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" And tomorrow or next day I'll tip you a 
line and tell you my plans. If you come 
up, you had better come by either the 
12.30 or the 3.15. I'll fix the time though 
when I write, if I should stay. But I dare 
say I shall turn up at the Park in a day or 
so. Anything I can do for you in London 
meanwhile ? any hair-pins or ribbons or 
frizzettes V " 

The young ladies declined his offer with 
thanks. 

" Women will never trust a man to shop 
for them," remarked Aleck. "Helen, 
won't you commission me to buy you a 
bonnet ? " 

"Thank you, no. I am not at all in 
want of one, unless this that I have on 
particularly displeases you, in which case 
I would discard it for another/' 

" It's a sweet bonnet ; sweet is the cor- 
rect adjective to be applied to bonnets, 
I believe? It's almost worthy of the 
wearer ; that blue feather on the white is 
very effective.' ' 

"Here comes the train, I think," said 
Emilia. 

" No, that's the up express. My train's 
due," he observed, consulting his watch; 
" the Burlford trains are always behind.' ' 

The express thundered into the station 
and tore by at full speed, shaking the plat- 
form as it passed with a rush and a roar. 

"How awful it is to see an express 
train pass 1" said Emilia. 

" Very convenient institution," rejoined 
her husband, who did not see anything 
the least awe-inspiring in it. " I like al- 
ways to go express; only it's such a bung- 
ling arrangement that they don't stop 
here I There's the train at last; only 
eleven minutes late; that's not bad; we 
shall be in to our time if they put the 
steam on." 

The train drew up at the platform; the 
two or three people waiting there hurried 
to get their places, except Sir Alexander. 
He never hurried himself. Guard, porter, 
and station-master always saw to his com- 
fort without his taking any trouble in the 
matter. An empty first-class compart- 



ment was assiduously thrown open for 
him ; he had only to walk leisurely up and 
take his seat. 

"Well, good-bye,. Em," he said, taking 
both her little hands in his, and dropping 
a brief but warm kiss on her cheek. 
" Take care of yourself; or rather, Helen, 
I leave her to your care. If you don't 
hear from me soon, you know, I shall 
appear in person at some hour of the day 
or night." 

He stepped into the carriage; the guard 
came along and shut the doors. 

" By-the-bye, Emilia," added Sir 
Alexander, with head and shoulders out 
of the window, * * if you would like to bring 
old Chowler up with you if you come, you 
can ; and look here — forward any letters 
for me. Ta-ta, Helen; good-bye, Em." 

As the train moved slowly away, Aleck, 
still looking from the window, with arm 
flung carelessly over the sill, smiled and 
waved his hand to Emilia. She kissed 
hers in return with proud and loving long- 
ing eyes fixed on his face. 

And this u was the parting that they 
had." 

For some time past Helen had not no- 
ticed so radiant and contented a look on 
Emilia's face .as it wore that day. The 
elastic buoyancy of girlhood seemed to 
have come back to her suddenly, and 
brought a clearer ring into her voice, a 
gayer gleam to her smile. 

" Why, Em," her sister* said rallyingly 
once, " you are in such brilliant spirits, one 
would think you were delighted to get rid 
of Aleck for a day or two ! " 

" It's only for a day or two you know," 
Emilia answered, with a tender, happy 
smile. " And I am always so glad to see 
him again; it is almost worth his going 
away." 

It was on a Wednesday that Aleck 
Fortescue left home. Thursday morning 
brought the postman as usual to Hazel- 
hurst Park. 

14 1 shall not have a letter to-day of 
course," observed Emilia, nevertheless 
looking up, as the bag was brought in,. 
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with a slight flushing of suspense and ex- 
pectation that faded in a scarcely percep- 
tible shade of disappointment as she ran 
her eye over the superscriptions of the 
half-dozen letters. 

" They are nearly all foreign," she said; 
"what a collection of Continental post- 
marks! Switzerland; Switzerland again. 
Here, Nell; one for you from papa; one 
for me from Eva. And three for Aleck; 
two foreign — one from France, one from 
Belgium; but not in Edward's writing." 

" Let me look at them," said Helen. 
"No, it is certainly not Edward's;" and 
she gave it back with diminished interest. 

"From whom are they, I wonder?" 
speculated Emilia. u This London one 
looks like a feminine hand ; rather a com- 
mon one though. The Belgian one is a 
man's, I think ; a good, bold masculine 
hand too. And this must be a French- 
man's writing from Rouen, I am sure. 
Don't you think so, Nell ? " 

"What, dear? French writing? oh, 
yes, certainly," replied her sister, glancing 
up briefly from her father's letter, which 
she was attentively perusing. Emilia 
began to study her own letter from Eva, 
but had scarcely read a page and a half 
when she remembered that the epistles 
.addressed to Sir Alexander Fortescue 
were to be forwarded to London. 

" Oh, I must put them up directly, to 
go by return," she said, and having hastily 
re-enveloped and re-directed them, rang 
the bell for them to be posted without 
delay. 

Helen finished her letter and laid it in 
her desk ; Emilia finished hers and slipped 
it into her pocket ; they compared notes 
on the small items of news in both, and 
then thought no more of the morning post- 
bag nor of its contents. 

On Friday morning more letters arrived, 
but none for nor from Sir Alexander For- 
tescue. On Friday evening Emilia was 
watching anxiously every ring at the bell, 
•.every distant rumble of wheels, every step 
on the gravel walk. 

Saturday came and brought no news. 



" He must becoming home to-day," said 
Emilia, " or he would surely have written. 
He said, you know, Nell, * I'll write to- 
morrow or next day.' So, as he did not 
write on Thursday, and did not write on 
Friday, I think he will be home to-day. I 
wish he had told me by what train he was 
coming, and then we would have driven to 
the station to meet him." 

Sir Alexander was expected all that 
Saturday at Hazelhurst. Luncheon was 
put back half an hour, because there was a 
train due about that time. Dinner was 
kept waiting on tjie same account till the 
cook complained that it would be spoilt if 
not sent up immediately. Supper was 
ordered to be prepared, ready to be brought 
in at any moment. Emilia and Helen sat 
all the evening on the qui vive, listening 
for every sound more eagerly than the night 
before. 

" Do you think he can come to-night, 
dear ? does he ever come so late ? " asked 
Helen, who was growing tired of reading 
and waiting. 

" I don't remember that he ever has ; 
but there's the last train, you know ; it is 
only just due, I think. He might come by 
that. Richards," added Lady Fortescue, 
as the footman entered with candles, "is 
the last train in yet ? " 

Richards consulted a massive silver 
watch with solemn attention. 

" The last train, my lady, has been due 
half an hour." 

" Half an hour," repeated Emilia. " And 
you know, Nell, it is very often late, and 
from the station here is more than half 
an hour's drive, even with the fastest horse. 
And sometimes there are no vehicles to be 
got at night. You go to bed, darling ; I 
am sure you are sleepy ; but I shall sit up 
a little longer." 

" I am not the least sleepy," said Helen, 
uttering the falsehood energetically, " and 
I shall sit up with you, of course." 

They sat up until the last train had 
been due long enough to have allowed the 
tottering footsteps of an old man of eighty 
to have got over the ground from the 
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station to Hazelhurst and back again to 
the station. 

Then Emilia admitted with a sigh 
" There's no chance of his coming now." 

"No," added Helen ; " if the train had 
been half an hour late, and he had walked 
all the way, he would have been here by 
this time or before. I dare say, Em, he 
meant to come to-day, and will come to- 
morrow instead. You know how Aleck 
changes his plans, and how erratic his 
movements are. Very likely he will appear 
in time for breakfast to-morrow. 

The next morning, earlier than usual, 
Emilia and Helen were according to their 
custom, lingering and chatting together 
over the completion of their toilette in Lady 
Fortescue's dressing-room. 

" I woke at a quarter to six, and I have 
done nothing but look at my watch ever 
since/ 9 Emilia observed, as she brushed out 
her long dark hair. 

" Now you will be tired to-day, naughty 
child," said Helen, playing with one of the 
loose tresses caressingly. 

"No, I shall not be tired when he 
comes." 

" And you have been studying the time- 
tables," Helen continued, taking up an 
"ABC Guide " from the open looking- 
glass drawer. " Let me see ; there's a fast 
train in about breakfast time. Shall we 
wait breakfast a little ? " 

" If you don't mind, dear. He surely 
will come or write to-day/ ' 

" Oh, of course he will/' said Helen, with 
rather careless confidence, which her sister 
seemed by no means to share. Emilia" 
sighed, and paused, brush in hand, to 
listen to some sound that to her imagina- 
tion bore a resemblance to the rattle of 
wheels. She sat idly with a restless look 
of abstraction and suspense, letting her hair 
He unplaited over her shoulders ; she rose 
and wandered about the room in an aimless 
way, taking up things she did not want and 
looking for things she could not find. Pres- 
ently a ring at the hall-bell was plainly 
heard. There was no roll of wheels on the 
gravel ; no tones of a clear familiar voice 



ascended ; bnt Emilia stopped eagerly to 
listen. 

" It is probably the butcher, dear," Helen, 
observed. 

Footsteps, not masculine steps, but 
light and quick were on the stairs. There- 
came a gentle knock at the dressing-room 
door. 

"Who is it? who is there?" asked 
Emilia. 

" C'est moi, miladi. Can I enter ? " 

" Adelel Oh, certainly— come in. What 
is it?" 

" A telegram is come, miladi ; it is a 
young man has come with it," and Adele 
handed a yellow paper to her mistress. 

Emilia took the telegram breathlessly; 
her fingers trembled as she tore it open ; 
she paused a moment dizzily before reading 
it. As she perused the few words it con- 
tained, first disappointment, then amaze- 
ment, then alarm, passed successively over 
her face. 

"Whatisit,Em ? " 

' ( I don't understand, " Emilia said, be- 
wilderedly, giving the telegram to her 
sister. 

It was from Reynold Murray to Lady 
Fortescue. It simply asked her to tele- 
graph back whether Aleck was at Hazel- 
hurst or not. 

" Why on earth should he telegraph to 
know that ? " wondered Helen. 

" Faut-il attendee, miladi — the young 
man — shall wait ? " asked Adele. 

44 Yes, certainly, one moment. Give me 
a pen and ink. I will not detain him two 
minutes." Lady Fortescue hurriedly wrote 
a few words on a piece of paper, and gave 
it to Adele explaining that it was the reply 
to the telegram to be telegraphed back im- 
mediately. Adele left the room with the 



message. 



" Nell, what can this mean ? " said 
Emilia slowly. 

" I can't imagine. I can't think of any 
reason why Mr. Murray should telegraph 
to you to know if Aleck is at Hazelhurst," 
Helen said with a puzzled air. Emilia 
looked not only ^razxta&i \safc» •Oms&j^Ss^ 
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and alarmed. She sat down and leant her 
head reflectively on her hand. 

" What does he mean ? " she repeated 
intently. " If he had seen Aleck in London, 
he would surely have written or sent to his 
hotel or club to say anything he wished to 
say to him. If he has not seen him, he 
would surely have telegraphed to him here 
and not to me." 

" Perhaps he has heard Aleck was ex- 
pected in town, and wants to know if he is 
there or here," suggested Helen. 

" Then the shortest way would have been 
to inquire at the club, or to telegraph his 
business, whatever it may be," Emilia re- 
joined. " Now that he knows Aleck is 
not here, how will he find him ? He must 
have inquired already at the club. I don't 
understand, Nell. I can't make it out. 
Emilia's look of distress and perplexity 
deepened. 

" Don't worry yourself about it, dear," 
said Helen ; " it's sure to be all right. 
Some stupid mistake, I dare say. Very 
likely the important matter is only a box 
for the theatre or stalls for the first night 
of some new piece." 

'< No, no, it cannot be that," murmured 
Emilia, in no way reassured. " And why, 
why has not Aleck written ? " 

" Probably because he was coming home, 
Em, dear." 

Emilia reflected silently, absorbedly for 
some minutes. 

"Nell," she said at last, resolutely, 
" I'll wait till the next train is in, and if he 
does not come by that I shall go up to 
London this morning." 

" To London, Em ! " exclaimed Helen, 
astonished. " But why, dear ; why in the 
world ? He does not write because he is 
coming home ; and you think of racing off 
to London probably just at the very time 
he is on his way to Hazelhurst ? " 

" But this telegram — this telegram, Nell. 
Oh, don't you see? Reynold Murray 
knows — he must know, that Aleck is not 
here. If he knows nothing of his havinc 
gone to town, why does he telegraph at 
this hour in the morning to me to ask if 



he is at home ? If he has seen or heard 
of or from him in London — and Aleck 
always goes to see the Murrays, you know 
— why does he take this means of ascer- 
taining whether he has returned here? 
What can he want ? What can he mean? 
Why not call at his hotel ? why not in- 
quire there? or telegraph whatever his 
business is — it must be important — to him. 
No, Nell — there is something strange in 
this — Heaven only knows what can have 
gone wrong, but wrong I fear something 
is. And if the next train come in without 
him, I take the next to London ! " 

" Of course I shall go with you if you 
will go," her sister said ; " but consider, 
dear, supposing it is all right, and only 
some affair of theatre-tickets or a dinner- 
party, will Aleck be best pleased at your 
rushing off to London in this way? " 

" 111 run the risk of his being vexed," 
replied Emilia, drawing a deep breath, and 
manifestly retaining her resolution with an 
effort. 

Aleck Fortescue was a good-tempered 
fellow enough as tempers go ; but his wife 
could scarcely have been more nervously 
anxious in no way to cross or displease 
him had he been the fieriest of Pachas, or 
the most surly and savage of the ruffians 
who treat their wives a trifle worse than 
their dogs, and leave the marks of their 
displeasure in black-and-blue sign-manuals 
on the flesh to be exhibited in the police- 
court. Even the dread of vexing him, 
however, could not deter Emilia from 
carrying out the plan on which she had 
determined. 

When breakfast was over, and the Lon- 
don train had been in long enough for any 
passenger by it to have reached Hazel- 
hurst Park, Lady Fortescue's pony chaise 
was ordered ; and Tom Thumb trotted 
merrily through the lanes and along the 
high road to B — station. Helen ac- 
companied her sister, and they afforded the 
unusual exhibition of two ladies under- 
taking a railway journey absolutely with- 
out luggage, not carrying even a dressing- 
bag. 
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4t What do you mean to do, Em, when 
you get there ? " 

"I am not sure whether I shall inquire 
first at the hotel or at the Murrays'. But 
to one of those two places I shall go im- 
mediately." 

"And by what train do you think of 
returning ? There is one at seven on Sun- 
days, if that would not be too late? " 

" That would do very well," said Emilia, 
and then added suddenly, with a half-laugh, 

" O Nell ! suppose this turns out to be a 
wild-goose chase after all ! " 

" If you think it will be, had we not 
better go back?" rejoined Helen with 
alacrity. 

But Emilia did not dream for a moment 
of turning back : she had resolved, and 
abided by her resolution. 

The next train that sped Londonwards 
from B— bore them amongst its freight 
of travellers. On arriving at the end of 
their journey, Emilia decided to go first to 
Aleck's hotel. 

" I think he would like it best," she said 
hesitatingly. 

Accordingly they drove to the Langham 
Hotel, and inquired for Sir Alexander 
Fortescue. They were received with 
courtesy ; and a prompt answer was given 
to them. Sir Alexander had quitted the 
hotel on Friday towards the evening. He 
had given up his room, settled his accounts, 
and nothing had been seen or heard of 
him since. 

" Did he not say where he was going ? 
leave no address ? " asked Emilia. 

The reply was a negative. He had left 
no directions whatever. 

Emilia next desired the cabman to drive 
them to Mr. Murray's residence. 

" Em, how very strange ! where can he 
be ? " said Helen,- as the vehicle rattled 
along Portland Place. 

"Strange, indeed!" 'Emilia repeated, 
speaking to her sister for the first time 
since they had mentioned their errand at 
the hotel "He left there on Friday: 
this is Sunday. No letter; no news of 
him; and that telegram 1 " 



"Don't be alarmed, dear: I dare say 
it is all right. We shall soon see," said 
Helen consolingly, herself now anxious 
and alarmed. 

Emilia only answered by a close and 
clinging clasp of her sister's hand. . Her 
face was calm, but a shadow of great dread 
and- yearning was in her startled eyes. 
She watched the houses and the streets, as 
one by one they passed them by in silence 
and suspense, still holding Helen's hand, 
until they stopped at Reynold Murray's 
door. 



(CHAPTER XXH. 

TRACKED. 

" A skeleton down by a hearthstone, 
Blotches of heart's blood here, 
But never the sound of a wailing, 
Never the sign of a tear." 

On the Thursday when the packet of 
letters for the master of Hazelhurst Park 
was forwarded thence to London, Reynold 
Murray, arriving a short time before the 
dinner-hour at his own home, was informed 
by the footman that Sir Alexander Fortes- 
cue was there. In the drawing-room Mr. 
Murray found his wife and his friend 
apparently enjoying an interesting tete-a- 
tete. 

" Well, old boy, how are you ? I'm in 
town for a day or two ; thought I'd look 
you up," observed Aleck cheerfully. 

" And, Reynold, Sir Alexander can stay 
to dinner, I know. Now you can, Sir 
Alexander, I am sure ; and so, if you don't, 
I shall be offended ! " said Felicia. 

" Stay ? of course he will," said Reynold 
Murray heartily. " The idea of our catch- 
ing him here, and letting him go without 
sharing pot-luck with us ! " 

So Aleck staid, by no means loath, and 
shared " pot-luck," in the shape of a 
recherche dinner by a cook who was an 
artiste in her line. The evening passed 
away quickly: it was late when Aleck 
Fortescue rose to depart. 

" When do you ^ Vsw&l \a ^3kaa£SfiKBs&?V 
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Pleats give my very best love to dear Lady 
Fortescue," said Felicia Murray. 

"Thanks; I dare say I shall take my 
ticket back to-morrow or the next day. 
We shall be up in town again soon ; but I 
don't make any stay now," observed Aleck, 
as he took his leave. 

When he had gone, Felicia complained 
of headache and fatigue. Reynold was 
surprised, as she. had seemed in spirits even 
unusually gay all the evening. Felicia 
waxed petulant when he persisted in won- 
dering what could have tired her. She 
seemed restless and excited, and greatly to 
his alarm and perplexity began to cry hys- 
terically. When he endeavored to soothe 
her, she snatched her hand from his, de- 
claring that nothing was the matter, and 
she only wanted to be let alone. Cold 
water and sal-volatile were called into re- 
quisition, and in a brief period restored 
Mrs. Murray to herself. 

" Felicia, what is the matter with you ? 
Are you ill ? Is any thing distressing you ? " 
he inquired earnestly, scanning her face 
intently, when they were alone and she 
was calm. 

" No : nothing, nothing ! " she protested 
as earnestly. " I was tired, and felt upset 
— but for nothing, and by nothing I Rey- 
nold, I assure you — indeed — indeed it 
was nothing, and I am all right now." 

With this assurance Reynold Murray was 
compelled to rest content. 

The next day, Friday, he dined out. 
He left Felicia in the afternoon reading a 
novel in the drawing-room, seeming still a 
little nervous and petulant, still assuring 
him she was quite well and happy, and 
bidding him a hasty and even careless 
good-by as she looked up from her book. 
When he came home a little after mid 
night, he was informed that Mrs. Murray 
was out. 

" Out I Where has she gone ? " he in- 
quired, in natural amazement 

" I don't know, sir." 

" When did she go ? " 

" About half-past seven or a quarter to 
eight, sir. 



"When did she tell you to expect her 
home ? " 

" I don't know, sir. Perhaps Franklin 
can tell you, sir." 

"Ah, very likely: send Franklin to 



» 



me." 

Reynold supposed that his wife might 
have received some invitation or tickets for 
some late entertainment at a few hours' 
notice, or perhaps she had been summoned 
on some sudden emergency to Mrs. St. 
Clare, her only relative. Franklin, Felicia's 
maid, would be sure to know, whatever it 
was, and could answer all his inquiries. 
Franklin appeared, and told her tale. Proof 
positive that Mrs. Murray had not gone to 
the theatre or to any concert or entertain- 
ment was that she had left home in a high 
brown silk dress, her second-best bonnet, 
and a sealskin cloak. She had not told 
any one where she was going, but had 
mentioned that she had received a letter, 
in consequence of which she must go out 
that evening. She had said that she 
should probably be late in her return ; but 
Mr. Murray was not to be uneasy, even 
should she not be home until the morning. 
"Was that all? No other message?" 
he inquired. 

" Nothing else, sir." 

" No allusion as to who or what had 
called her out? no hint whatever? " 

" Nothing, sir. But mistress expected to 
sleep out, I think " — and Franklin paused, 
watching his face with sharp curiosity. 
"Why?" 

" She took her travelling-bag with her, 
sir, with her ivory brushes, and all that. 
And she had her Indian shawl, as well as 
her cloak, folded up under her arm ; and I 
think, sir, that mistress took some of the 
things out of her dressing-case, — her brace- 
lets and her diamond necklet It's locked, 
sir," she added, as he glanced towards the 
dressing-case; "but I'm much out if the 
trinkets are not gone out of it I I was 
coming in, and saw the diamonds shine as 
mistress wrapped them up ; and I know she 
had on her sapphire bracelet that she only 
wears for best." 
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Reynold Murray had turned slowly ash- 
en pale. He only put one more question, 
speaking with an effort, hoarsely, as though 
the difficulty were great of uttering the 
simple words. 

"Did she go by cab, carriage, or on 
foot ? " 

" Mistress would not have the carriage, 
sir : she sent for a cab ; but we didn't hear 
where she told him to drive to." 

Reynold did not look at the woman as 
he gave her a sign and a word of dismissal. 
That night there were babbling tongues 
and eager whispers under his roof. The 
demon of curiosity was busy at work there, 
and found himself more potent even than 
the god of sleep. With early dawn the 
wildest speculations were rife. Inquisitive 
eyes were turned to Mr. Murray's door: 
qurious ears bent to listen for a moment as 
they passed. Long before the usual break- 
fast-hour he came down stairs, took his hat, 
and went out. The man-servant's report 
to his colleagues was, that his master had 
asked only one question as he went out, — 
"From which cab-stand had he fetched 
the cab on the previous night 7 " The fe- 
male servants' report was, that their master 
had never lain down all night, and that, if 
he had slept at all, it must have been in an 
upright chair. 

Meanwhile Mr. Murray took his way 
straight to the cab-stand at the corner of 
the next street, and made inquiries as to 
what cabs had been summoned from the 
rank about the time of half-past seven or a 
quarter to eight the night before, and which 
of them had fetched a lady from his house. 
The waterman at first was in a state of in- 
dolent ignorance, from which he seemed 
disinclined to rouse himself, probably hav- 
ing imbibed the principle that it was a bliss 
compared to which wisdom was folly. The 
receipt of a fee, however, set his memory 
and his wits to work. He disturbed the bliss 
of each dreamily-dozing cabman on the 
rank with shouted inquiries. Had any of 
them been fetched at the said time to the 
said house ? The answer in all cases was 
the same. Not one of them knew any 

10 



thing about it. The waterman was not at 
the end of his resources. Were all the 
cabs that had been on the rank the pre- 
vious night there now 7 No ! One, two, 
three, were away on hire. Where, and 
when expected back ? No one knew. 

" If you'll trust me, sir, to make inquiries 
directly I see them, I'll let you know if 
any thing turns up. They'll be back some 
time. I'll bring you any news they can 
give you, sir. No. 13,1 think, sir, you said ? " 

Reynold Murray gave the man his ad- 
dress fully, and added that he should prob-' 
ably be passing the cab-stand again during 
the day. He returned home, and waited 
until the post was in. No letters of the 
slightest interest were for him ; none at all 
for his wife. A sort of wild hope, of which 
he knew the wildness, arose in him. He 
went out again, took a cab, and drove to 
Mrs. St. Clare's : he would not go in, but 
asked at the door if Mrs. Murray had been 
there the evening before ? He was pre- 
pared for the answer, and yet it seemed to 
strike his heart dead within him. For he 
knew then his last straw of trust and hope 
was snapped. She had not been to Mrs. 
St. Clare's for a week past. Home again 
he went and waited, — waited, with his 
brain on fire, thinking, deliberating, so far 
as a man so outwardly calm, so inwardly 
maddened, can be said to deliberate, which 
of the courses he saw before him to pursue. 

Where had she gone? With whom? 
How could he soonest discover ? 

To the first question a partial answer 
came speedily. Weary of staying in the 
house, after a couple of hours that seemed 
like days, unable to rest in any room, he 
betook himself to the cab-rank once more. 
The waterman at first shook his head ; he 
had no news to give ; but, glancing down 
the rank, he perceived one cab and man 
recently arrived whom he had not noticed 
before. He hailed the man rather lazily 
than hopefully, and shouted his question : — 

"Drive a lady last night, 'bout eight 
o'clock ? " 

" Think I did : what of that ? " was the 
answer. 
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" Just come here an' speak to this gen- 
nelman, as wants to know about it," called 
the waterman ; and the cabman came with 
alacrity. 

" Were you fetched by a man-servant? " 
asked Mr. Murray. 

" Yes, sir." 

" Do you remember to what number in 
the terrace ? " 

" Well, no, sir ; but it was on the left- 
hand side, about the middle." 

" Would it be No. 13 ? " asked the water- 
man, wishing to assist in the examination, 
in which he manifested a growing interest. 

"Might be 13/' the cabman said; and 
Mr. Murray passed on to the next point 

" Did you drive a lady alone ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

"Whereto?" 

" Victoria Station." 

"Then now," said Reynold Murray, 
" drive me to the house, — No. 13. Is your 
horse fresh ? I may want you for a long 
round." 

A few minutes afterwards Mr. Murray 
alighted from the cab at his own door. 

" Don't ring," he said to the man. " Now, 
is this the house?" 

" Yes, sir. I'd swear to it," 

"At what o'clock were you here last 
night ? " 

" Well, sir, as to that, I'd; not swear. It 
was long after seven ; might, ha' been eight ; 
maybe less." 

" Had the lady any luggage ? " 

"No, sir; leastways I'm not sure she 
hadn't something in her hand, — a bag or 
bundle o' some sort, but no boxes." 

" Did you notice the lady at all ? What 
was she like ? " 

" Well, I drive, such a many ladies, sir. 
But I did notice as she paid me at the 
station — she paid me pretty liberal, sir — 
that she was young and what I may call 
'andsome." 

"And you are sure you drove her to 
Victoria Station ? " 

" Certain, sir." 

"Drive me there now," said Reynold 
Murray, shutting himself into the cab 



again. The cabman whipped his horse 
and drove briskly ; he felt he was assisting 
in a romance, and was proportionately in- 
terested in his fare. On the trail of a run- 
away young lady, evidently. What were 
the relations, he. wondered, between the 
fair truant and this pale, resolute, good- 
looking gentleman whom he was helping to 
find a clew to her whereabouts? Was he 
husband, lover, brother ? 

Meanwhile the gentleman was thinking 
with sternly-compressed lips, Where had 
she gone ? With whom ? How should he 
discover ? 

The answer was not far off. 

At Victoria Station he kept the cab 
waiting while he pursued his inquiries. 
He remembered that one of the employes 
there was a man. whom he and Aleck For- 
tescue had known some years — he slightly, 
Fortescue more intimately, Whilst keep- 
ing a lookout for this man, he applied to 
guards, porters, and ticket-officials to ascer- 
tain if they recollected any thing that 
might assist him in his search, Some were 
civil, some curt , none of them seemed to 
know any thing about a lady arriving alone 
after eight o'clock the previous night* He 
then inquired for his old acquaintance* the 
porter, and after some little difficulty 
found him on the platform. 

"I want to ask you a few questions," he 
said, after greeting the man by name. "I 
wish particularly to ascertain all. I can 
about the passengers who left this station 
some time after eight o'clock last, even- 
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"Last evening, sir?" responded: the 
man, before Mr. Murray could add any 
more. " I see Sir Alexander Fortescue off 
by the Dover mail, sir, last evening." 

" Sir Alexander Fortescue ? " repeated 
Reynold Murray after a pause. " Was he 
alone ? " 

"I don't know, sir : I see him talking to 
a lady on the platform" — 

" What sort of a lady ? was she old — 
young ? " 

" Well, rather young, sir. It wasn't 
Lady Fortescue: I've seen her when Sir 
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Alexander and she've been going to the 
Crystal Palace. And I remember now, 
sir, I see the lady last night into the same 
train — the mail — a bit before it started, 
and see no more of her. Sir Alexander — 
I see him walking up and down the plat- 
form — alone — buyin' a paper." 

" This lady and he went by the same 
train to Dover, then ? " 

" Yes, sir," 

" What time did it start ? " 

" 8.30, sir." 

Reynold Murray stood silent, stunned, 
dazzled, blinded, as though a flash of light- 
ning through the dark had suddenly shown 
a black gulf yawning at his feet. Was die 
clew found ? Was this the answer to his 
question ? Could the man who had wronged 
him be his old Mend and comrade ? He 
forced himself to speak again, to keep the 
usual tone in his voice ; but it cost him a 
strange effort. 

" You do not remember any thing more 
about the lady ? " 

" No, sir, except that she had a bag in 
her hand ; and I think I heard her say she 
had no luggage. Sir Alexander, too, sir, 
he had only a hand-valise." 

Mr.. Murray could learn no more ; but he 
had learnt enough. He thanked the man 
for his information, and left him. He paced 
up and down, forgetful of time and place, 
forgetful of every thing but the question, 
Was the friend he had trusted so foully 
false? Had he by both wife and friend 
been doubly betrayed ? Then there came 
on him, the memory of Aleck's visit on the 
Thursday evening, of his assertion that he 
returned to Hazelhurst the next day, of 
Felicia's agitation after his departure, of 
the opportunities of private conversation 
they two had had that evening during his 
absence 1 All these thoughts suddenly 
flashed together in his mind, and he saw 
them all as connecting links in the chain of 
a treacherous plot. One inquiry was left 
for him to make ; he went to the Langham 
Hotel, and made it there. Sir Alexander 
Fortescuehad been staying there? Yes. 
Had quitted it on the previous evening, — 



Friday ? Yes. Had he mentioned where 
he was going, or left any clew as to his mover 
ments ? None whatever. 

Every piece of the puzzle dovetailed and 
fitted in with the rest. There was scarcely 
a gap or a blank ; the whole story seemed 
to lie complete beneath Reynold Murray's 
eyes. The day was wearing fast to night : 
he had taken no count of time. The idea 
of going on to Dover that evening occurred 
to him ; but he had come out with: only a 
small sum of money, and from Dover he 
might have to take a longer journey, and 
to incur expense in tracing the fugitives. 
He took his way homewards again. He 
had scarcely touched food all day ; his brain 
had been in a fever; mind and body were 
alike exhausted; and the not unnatural 
consequence of unusual exhaustion and 
excitement was that, as he crossed the 
threshold of his own dining-room, Reynold 
Murray reeled, saw the rdom swimming 
round him, and fell. 

When he came to himself, he was too 
dizzy, faint, and ill to stir from the house 
again that night He slept; and in his 
sleep, fresh strength came back to him ; he 
woke feeling a new man, able to think, able 
to deliberate and decide. It was unques- 
tionable that Aleck Fortescue and Felicia 
had met at the Victoria Station, and started 
thence for Dover. Before following them, 
was there any other step he could take to 
still further assure himself of what he 
would fain have doubted ? Could there be 
no mistake? was there a bare possibility of 
Aleck's having returned to Hazelhurst ; of 
any sudden business having called him to 
Dover ? In the morning light he looked 
in vain for any loophole of escape from the 
clearly apparent truth that forced itself 
upon him. Could there be a roundabout 
route to Hazelhurst via Victoria? Re- 
solved to leave no stone unturned, he tele- 
graphed to Lady Fortescue to know if 
Aleck were at the Park, although he too 
well anticipated the answer, and then pro- 
ceeded to the club of which Aleck For- 
tescue and he were members, there to in- 
quire when Fortescue had last been seen, 
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and if he had mentioned any likelihood of 
his going abroad. But at the club For- 
tescue had not been seen since the Wednes- 
day evening, when he had announced him- 
self as probably only being in town for a 
couple of days. Then Reynold Murray 
returned home fixed and resolved at last. 

When Emilia and Helen alighted at his 
door, they inquired first for Mrs. Murray, 
then, learning she was not at home, for 
Mr. Murray. He, it appeared, was " not at 
home," either; but one of the servants, 
noticing something earnest and anxious in 
Lady Fortescue's manner, asked them if 
they would step into the drawing-room ? 
Mr.. Murray would perhaps be home soon. 
Meanwhile, was there any message ? — 
would her ladyship like to write a note ? 

" I should like to see Mr. Murray, if pos- 
sible," Emilia said ; " I will wait a little : 
then, if there is no chance of my seeipg 
him, I will write a note." 

They were shown into the drawing-room, 
and left there alone. Every article of fur- 
niture, down to Felicia's inlaid work-table, 
open and recently used, was in its usual 
place : the servants' words had been the 
usual common phrases they repeated every 
day: yet something in the atmosphere of 
the house, or in the doubtful look of the 
man and the maid-servant as they ex- 
changed a glance, made Helen and Emilia 
look round keenly, questioningly. 

" There is something strange here, too, 
Nell/' Emilia said in her subdued voice, 
so full of suppressed earnestness. " What 
is it?" 

"I don't know. I wish Mr. Murray 
would come : he will tell us all about it, 
whatever it is ; if he only will make haste ! 
waiting is so weary," said Helen, more out- 
wardly nervous now than her sister. 

They waited for a £ime that to them was 
hours ; though probably not many minutes 
elapsed before the door opened, and Rey- 
nold Murray entered. At the first syllable 
of greeting he spoke to them, — even while 
he held out his hand to Emilia, — they both 
, knew that their suspicion that something 
had gone strangely wrong was too true. 



He was rather livid than pale ; all the mo- 
bility seemed to have been struck out of 
his face ; it was stern and set : his mouth 
was rigid; his eyes, deep sunk under the 
heavy brows, gleamed like glittering, gray 
steel. Emilia could not turn paler than 
she was already ; but as she looked at him 
she felt faint with misgiving and dreadful 
suspense, and dropped into the nearest 
chair from sheer inability to stand. 

"I am afraid you will think me very 
foolish, Mr. Murray," she began. " I have 
come up to London to see, to speak, to you. 
I received your telegram this morning. 
What does it mean ? " 

" I merely wished to assure myself that 
your husband was not at Hazelhurst." 

"Then, what is the matter?" asked 
Emilia faintly. " Where is he ? " 

" You do not know where he is ? " Rey- 
nold Murray asked in return. ' The icy inex- 
pressiveness of his voice, the hardness, 
devoid of all emotion, yet suggesting more 
than any passion of accent, froze her veins. 

"No," she replied, trembling with the 
chill of a great dread. " I was expecting 
him every hqur at Hazelhurst. I have 
been to the hotel where he. was staying in 
London : he is not there ; he left there, 
they say, on Friday. I have seen nothing, 
heard nothing, of him since he went away 
on Wednesday. Where is he ? " 

" You come to me to ask," he said half 
under his breath. Helen rose up then, 
and, stretching her hand impulsively be- 
tween him and her sister, stood erect by 
her side, as if to shield her from some blow. 

" We come to you to ask/' Helen said 
resolutely yet appealingly, " because we do 
not know who besides you can tell us. We 
know nothing : you can tell us all that is 
to be told. Where is he ? — why has he 
left his hotel ? — why have we heard noth- 
ing of him ? — why did you send that tele- 
gram to us ? " 

" Why you have heard nothing of him 
he best can answer. Where he is now I 
know no more than you. The only clew I 
have is, that he left London on Friday 
night for Dover." 
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" Dover 1 " Helen echoed, amazed. 
" Dover ! " whispered Emilia slowly, and 
pressed her hand upon her. heart. " Why ? 
— what then? — what had he to do at 
Dover?" 

"Mr. Murray," Helen broke in impul- 
sively again, as he did not immediately 
answer, " let me have a few words with you 
alone ! — I will not detain you five min- 
utes. I must speak with you. Come with 
me — you will speak to roe, only a few 
words!" He bent his head in acquies- 
cence. 

" You will excuse us for a few minutes, 
Lady Fortescue," he said. * t 

To disclose the truth to Aleck's wife 
seemed impossible to him ; to Aleck's sis- 
ter-in-law he might speak more freely. But 
before they could turn away from Emilia, 
she had risen to her feet, and laid a detain- 
ing hand on Helen's. arm. 

"No!" she said with sudden energy. 
-" There is something to be told, I know. 
Whatever it is, let it be told tome! " 

There was a pause : they all three stood 
face to face in silence, one waiting to speak, 
two anxious to hear. Helen looked on the 
man whom she had once loved, and even 
at that moment of suspense a galvanic 
thrill of resurrection of the old love ran 
through her. The very memory of it 
seemed to bring them somehow nearer to- 
gether, to give her the right of comprehend- 
ing him now, even of feeling in herself 
the power of a certain possible influence 
over him. Reynold Murray looked on the 
wife of the man who had wronged him — 
the wife deceived, betrayed, injured, like 
himself. Noting her breathless, mute an- 
guish of impatience, his heart had room for 
•one brief feeling of sympathy with her. 
His eyes darkened as he thought of those 
two absent ones, on whose accounts, and for 
whose sakes, they two stood there "with 
blasted lives, alone forever. Was he con- 
scious of Helen's presence then? Did 
any glimmer of thought cross him of the 
pure womanhood, true and faithful and 
sweet, that had been within his reach when 
"he had turned indifferently from it, and 



stretched out his hand to Felicia St 
Clare? 

" Well," said Emilia breathlessly, " what 
do you know of my husband ? I entreat — 
I conjure you, Mr. Murray — < tell me now — 
here — at once! Why is he at Dover? 
and — is he there alone f " 

" He is probably there en route for a 
Continental tour, though this is scarcely 
the season one would choose to enjoy it. 
And to my knowledge he is not alone. 
Lady Fortescue!" he added, his forced 
stoicism giving way, " don't ask me to tell 
you any more ! Do you not know enough ? 
Look round this house; look round your 
own home. Do you come to me to explain 
to you what it all means ? " 

Emilia took a step nearer to him, her 
great gray eyes, fixed and stern as his, 
fastened upon his face. 

" You know what you imply ? " she said. 
"I do not misunderstand you? There is 
but one construction to be put upon your 
words. Is it so ? Do you mean that ? Is 
there no mistake, no misinterpretation ? " 

" There is but one construction : there is 
no mistake," he replied, frigid again. 

" Then," she asked, " what proof have 
you of this ? " 

" Proof? " he repeated. " Proofs enough 
to force the truth home even to me — to 
you." 

Briefly, concisely, in the same frozen and 
passionless manner, he gave her the story 
of his inquiries and their result. 

Link by link, the chain fell perfect be- 
fore her: she listened dumbly. "Then, 
now there is only one more word to be 
spoken between us," she said at last, after 
a long silence, " good-by." 

She gave him her hand: he wrung it 
silently, and she turned away. 

"Nell," she whispered with a sigh of 
exhaustion, " let us go home ! " 

Helen was watching .Reynold Murray's 
face. As she slowly followed her sister to 
the door, she looked back, watching it in- 
tently still. At the door she stopped. 

" A moment, Em," she said. " I have one 
more word to s&v " 
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Low and softly she addressed him, hesi- 
tatingly at first, but firmly, — 

"You — what do you— do you follow 
them ? " 

He drew back, and his face set into a 
sterner impassiveness. 

"Lady Fortescue is right," he said: 
" there is nothing more tp be said between 
us on this subject but — good-by." 

" No : nothing more," Emilia murmured 
desolately. " Come, Nell ; let us go 
home." 

Without looking again at Reynold 
Murray, droopingly, as though heart and 
strength and vital energy had been crushed 
out of her at a blow, — with blank, dreary 
anguish in her white face, — Emilia left the 
house. 

" There is nothing for us but to go home : 
we can do nothing but wait," she moaned 
shudderingly ; "let us go home quickly, 
and think, and wait there 1 " 

But Helen's thought, not put into words, 
kept utterly unexpressed for fear of fur- 
ther distressing her sister, was, — 

" What will he do ? " 

For she had read in Reynold Murray's 
eyes an implacable resolve, whose purport 
she could not guess, and by instinct feared 
to discover. 



CHAPTER XXHI. 

FOLLOWED. 

" 1 saw a sight that night, that night I 
Because I could not help but see, 
Because the moon was bleached so white, 
Because the stars were yellow light, 
Because they blossomed in a tree, 
And dropped their blossoms on the grass, 
And saw because, alas, alas 1 

An evil spirit guided me. 

* * * * * * 

He was my friend. He ate my bread." 

Over Hazelhurst Park there brooded a 
hush of waiting, — a cloud such as over- 
hangs the earth in ominous stillness when 
the storm is blowing silently towards it. 
Every one there knew that something was 
amiss, and felt the shadow upon the place. 



To Helen and Emilia the hours wore 
wearily on, in a melancholy monotony of 
watching and suspense. And than such 
waiting what is wearier work in the 
world? Hours effected a change that 
seemed of months in Emilia's face ; days 
wrote lines there that might haye been the 
work of years. She went about the house 
like a sleeper dreaming still and moving 
and speaking in her dreams ; only any un- 
expected sound seemed to wake her with a 
start, to pause, white, breathless, trembling 
aspen-like, till its cause was explained. 
She could not rest; she scarcely ate or 
slept : when they thought her sleeping, she 
lay sobbing quietly, hopelessly, drenching 
her pillow with silent tears. Helen 
watched with a grief that often brought 
sudden dimness to her own eyes the worn 
and haggard look on her sister's fair face, 
the longing, abstracted expression it wore — 
the ever eager, suspense, half of hope and 
half of dread, with which she watched the 
times when the letters or the London, trains 
were due. # 

So they waited for news during the 
lonely hours and days. Their father was 
far away, as yet unaware of their trouble. 
Near relative or close friend they had none 
at hand. They stood alone together, two- 
young creatures with only each other to 
cling to for support, to bear the long an- 
guish of doubt. Though doubt however 
it could scarcely be called with Helen : she 
saw no room for doubt, no reason to ques- 
tion the truth of Reynold Murray's belief. 
But Emilia, after the first stunning sense 
of agony had passed, seldom mentioned in 
words the subject that filled both their 
thoughts, and when she did speak of it, 
clung desperately to her shaken faith in 
him. Frail, tottering, all but shattered as 
was "that faith, she could not cast it utterly 
from her. Once or twice, when she felt it 
escaping her, when, with all her longing to 
trust, even she was compelled to doubt and 
dread, the one thing which could rouse her 
from her weary despondency was her eager- 
ness to defend him from blame. She flew 
\ to a\n&\<\. \&oi ^*«&\> from & word of re- 
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preach, as she would have flung herself be- 
fore him present to ward off a blow. 

"But, Em, if he has left you," Helen 
ventured to say once, " what is to be said 
— what can be said — by even you — by 
any one — for him ? What could palliate 
or excuse " — 

"Hush, Nell, — don't speak so!" en- 
treated Emilia. " If he has left me," and 
her voice, though low, was passionate and 
clear, "if he has left me, it is for lovel 
Do I not know what love can do ? do I not 
know how limitless is its power ? Is it for 
me, who have so loved, to doubt that it is 
stronger than any bond, than all considera- 
tions of the world and in the world ? If he 
has left me, it is that he has loved her well 
enough to take dishonor with her, to 
brave all that the world can say for her 
sake ! But it is not so : it cannot be ! I 
don't think he loved any one like that now ; 
I don't think it was in his nature to rate 
love as worth more than all other things. 
And when he said good-by to me — O 
Nell ! he could not have meant it for a 
good-by forever ! he could not that last 
evening have had it in his heart to leave 
me so — without a word! I will not be- 
lieve it — I cannot! I know him — I 
know his nature — and I know that on that 
evening at least he gave me all the love he 
had left to bestow on any one, and that 
then at least he was true in heart to me ! " 

Meanwhile Reynold Murray had started 
for Dover shortly after Lady Fortescue 
and her sister had left his house. Not far 
from the time when they were arriving at 
Hazelhurst, he was stepping oh to the 
platform at Dover. There he sought in 
vain for any clew of those whose passage 
he was endeavoring to trace. It seemed 
to him highly improbable that under exist- 
ing circumstances they should have made 
any prolonged stay at Dover ; indeed he 
regarded as wasted a few hours spent there 
in making inquiries at the chief hotels and 
the railway station. All investigation be- 
ing fruitless, he was not long in deciding 
on the next stage of his journey. From 
Dover to Calais ? or from Dover to Ostendl 



If it was unlikely they should have re- 
mained at Dover, it was quite as unlikely 
they should have crossed to Calais at a 
time when Paris was besieged and isolated 
from the outer world ; when the land of 
France, from east to west, was overrun by 
the conquering armies of united Germany ; 
and into that distracted land none pene- 
trated but the adventurous foreign corre- 
spondent or the traveller on business equal 
to life and death, while from it all those 
who could fly had flown. To Ostend ac- 
cordingly Reynold Murray took the earliest 
boat the next day. There his plan was 
first to go the round of the hotels, which 
at thatjseason were not likely to be overflow- 
ingly full, and to seek perseveringly at every 
one for some clew to assist him in his 
search. Should he fail, he would then re- 
sort to the aid of the police. 

At the first hotel at which he inquired 
he could glean no news. • 

At the second, one of the first names on 
which his eye fell in the Visitors' Book, 
was that of Sir Alexander Fortescue. He 
ascertained on inquiry that Sir Alexander 
had only spent one day there on his way 
to Courtrai. Of Felicia he could gain no 
certain intelligence; he only gleaned by 
diligent inquiries there and elsewhere the 
following items of information. That Sir 
Alexander had certainly been seen talking 
with an English lady, and likewise with 
some gentlemen. That a lady answering 
to the description of Mrs. Murray in all 
respects had arrived by the Friday night's 
boat from Dover in company with a tall, 
good-looking gentleman, mustached, but 
not bearded, which description applied per- 
fectly to Aleck Fortescue. But of this 
lady, neither in Visitors' Books nor Stran- 
gers' List was there any trace to be found. 
Evidently, Reynold Murray thought, with 
a grim smile, they had carefully avoided 
leaving any clew to her identity, though he y 
with characteristic audacity, had given his 
name in full. 

On to Courtrai Reynold Murray posted, 
arriving there late at night, — too late to 
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He slept an uneasy sleep, broken by dis- 
turbed and feverish dreams. He was per- 
petually on their track, and they were per- 
petually escaping him. He saw a train 
whirl out of the station with their two faces 
smiling defiantly at him from the window 
as he rushed breathlessly on to the plat- 
form — too late ! He was shut up in a 
high, guarded room, and looking through 
the barred window down on those two 
.standing in the courtyard, — standing hand 
in hand, gazing up safely, triumphantly, at 
, him. Felicia's mocking laugh rang up to 
his ears, and he tore at the window-bars 
with teeth and nails like a wild beast: 
the iron grating gave way, he flung himself 
down ; he was falling — falling — with Fe- 
licia's soft laugh in his ears. Then sud- 
denly he and Aleck Fortescue were locked 
in a fierce death-struggle ; they were roll- 
ing together over a measureless precipice. 
The dream melted away. He woke still 
breathless, with a rushing as of water in 
his ears, his hands quivering as if he yet 
clutched his rival in that grim death em- 
brace. 

He rose early, unrefreshed, his brain only 
further excited by that maddening sleep. 
A strange dizziness and wild incapacity for 
thought were possessing him. His faculties 
seemed to comprehend only the eternal 
whirling of the world in space ; he seemed 
to feel it rush round and round beneath his 
feet. Was he falling into fever or madness, 
he wondered ? 

He called for breakfast, ordered wine 
instead of coffee, but he could not eat ; and 
a glass of wine appeared to him no more 
than a spoonful of water : he pushed it 
away and sent for brandy. That at least 
seemed to infuse new vitality into him. 
He felt his heart beat stronger, the blood 
rush hot and fiery through his veins again. 
All the tides of feeling that had ebbed and 
flowed during the last few days came sur- 
ging up with ever-accumulating power ; his 
soul was tossed and torn round and round 
in their whirlpool. The demons of wrath, 
hate, and jealousy were rising higher and 
higher, like the evil genu when they gained 



their sway. They swelled to a colossal 
stature, that dwarfed to nothing every 
doubt, and crushed down every gentle 
memory, every hesitation. 

He was in their power, — body and heart 
and soul. He rose up with mad jealousy, 
wild and savage wrath and resolve possess- 
ing him to the exclusion of every other 
thought He took from his valise a pair of 
pistols, and examined them scrutinizingly. 
Hastily as he had left London, he had not 
forgotten them, nor the wherewithal to 
charge them. 

" Fortescue's a dead shot," he muttered : 
" he has a better chance than I. We shall 
not want seconds. First fire is my right, 
but I'll not accept it ; let it be fair fight" 

His hands shook as he loaded the pistols. 
With a deep curse on their trembling, he 
poured himself out another draught of raw 
brandy, and swallowed it at a breath. He 
stood by the window as he drank it. Look- 
ing with the intentness of abstraction down 
into the street, his heart leapt up with a 
great bound that nearly stunned him. He 
saw passing along the street the well-known 
figure of Aleck Fortescue. He caught but 
a second's half-glimpse of the face ; he had 
looked too late to catch a full view even 
for that second. But even had that glimpse 
not been enough, the tall, supple figure with 
its easy, swinging step, was unmistakable. 

Reynold Murray's brain spun as he 
looked upon it : it passed beyond his sight. 
He almost reeled as he turned and snatched 
the pistols from the table, and thrusting 
them hastily into his breast, rushed from 
the room. The flights of stairs he had to 
descend seemed interminable. His step 
had steadied when he reached the base- 
ment, and was sure enough as he turned 
down the street ; but before his eyes there 
swam a blood-red mist, through which he 
could scarcely distinguish that figure dimin- 
ishing in the distance. 

Was he mad ? he thought. He knew he 
was walking with rapid, resolute steps, but, 
God ! how the streets were reeling I how 

red the mist of the morning was I 

* « * * * 
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During all this time — the time so short, 
and yet so full of storm to Reynold Murray 
and Emilia Fortescue — where had Aleck 
and Felicia been? What had come to 
them with the days that had heaped up 
doubt and dread and black despair on the 
hearts of those others ? They, the cause 
and centre of all the anxiety and suspense 
that were wearing Emilia's life away at 
Hazelhurst, and of all the wrath and fell 
resolve that devoured Reynold Murray's 
heart, — were they happy and together ? A 
few words will show. 

When Aleck Fortescue returned on the 
Thursday night from the Murrays' house, 
where he had been dining, satisfied with 
his pleasant evening and his day's work, — 
he had that morning been ordering the 
building of a new carriage with which he 
intended to .surprise Emilia on her birth- 
day, — he found a packet of letters for- 
warded from Hazelhurst awaiting him at 
his hotel. One was from an Englishman, 
unknown to him by name, at Courtrai : its 
purport was to acquaint him with the dan- 
gerous illness of his brother, then lying de- 
lirious with fever under the same roof as 
the writer, who also enclosed to Aleck a 
few lines in a tremulous hand only just 
recognizable as Edward's. Of these lines 
only the first few words were legible : they 
had evidently been broken off without end 
or signature. 

Over these letters Aleck did not waste 
much time in deliberation. He looked at 
the railway time-tables to ascertain the 
hours of the next evening trains to Dover 
and packets to Ostend. He had a business 
appointment on the Friday morning which 
it was important he should attend, other- 
wise he would have started by the morning 
mail. As it was, on Friday evening he 
stood on the platform of Victoria Station, 
ready for the Dover express. 

He had written that day to Emilia, ex- 
plaining his departure, and giving her a 
poste restante address at which to write to 
him ; but either he had trusted his letter 
heedlessly to some unsafe hand to post, or 
else it was one of the minority which annu- 



ally fail to reach their destinations. Infin- 
itesimal as that proportion may be, — al- 
though for every letter that is lost in the 
post, or otherwise fails to travel to its goal, 
millions reach theirs safely, — to what un- 
dreamt of consequences of good or evil may 
not that one missing letter lead ? 

On the platform of Victoria Station he 
found himself, to his surprise, suddenly 
face to face with Felicia Murray. She 
seemed not only amazed, but embarrassed 
at the rencontre, and explained rather con- 
fusedly that she had been summoned out 
of town unexpectedly by the illness of a 
friend. Aleck remarked that by a curious 
coincidence he also was bound on a similar 
errand. Learning that his way lay via 
Dover and Ostend, Felicia seemed more 
embarrassed, admitted that that was her 
route also, and then apparently repented 
the admission as soon as it had passed her 
lips. 

The meeting was indeed most mat apro- 
pos to her, who was on her way to meet on 
Dover pier Mr. Chevenix, who was sup- 
posed by all the world of his acquaintance 
to be then shooting in Northamptonshire. 

Hearttfy she wished that either she or 
Sir Alexander Fortescue were bound for 
different ports. But in truth, in the way 
of all other routes to the Continent there 
lay at that time objections. The coasts of 
France were avoided by the timid as if 
plague-stricken ; and the longer voyages to 
Antwerp and Rotterdam were at that late 
season alarming to timid travellers. How- 
ever, it was too late now to wonder if any 
other route would be practicable, or to wish 
some other had been chosen. Time and 
place had curiously and unfortunately 
coincided; she and Aleck Fortescue had 
met, and the only thing now was to make 
the best of an inconvenient meeting. 

Felicia hesitated a few moments, and 
then made up her mind that with all she 
had at stake, her best game was to play 
boldly and promptly. She took Aleck's 
arm as they walked down the platform to- 
gether, and, without disclosing her secret* 
threw \iQt%e\£ on Y&& xa&wj > w*. \a& V^swst^ 
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not to disclose their meeting. This was her 
only entreaty of him ; without any farther 
explanation she besought his secrecy, 
earnestly, candidly, with pleading voice 
and hand that trembled on his arm. 

His promise, his assurance of faith, was 
no difficult matter to gain. That settled, 
she gave him her hand, left it long in his ; 
and, with one earnest good-by, she turned 
away from him and took her place in the 
train. 

He, through natural delicacy, refrained 
from following her, and remained on the 
platform investing in newspapers to beguile 
the journey. 

On board the boat from Dover he 
caught several glimpses, not only of 
Mrs. Murray, but of Mr. Chevenix. Both, 
however, avoided him, as if by accident, 
appearing not to see him. The whole story 
was then of course clear to him. 

"By Jove!" he observed to himself, 
thoughtfully, "so that's the game! It's 
like that scamp! Poor old Murray ! " 

At Ostend he met and talked with 
several of his compatriots, ate, drank, 
rested, read Galignani, and went his way. 
Mr. Jasper Chevenix, also a tall, good- 
looking mustached Englishman, and Feli- 
cia Murray, went theirs. 

Their paths, that by a strange coinci- 
dence had run together for those few hours, 
separated there. They had lain in the 
same course long enough; their parting 
came not too soon, final though it was. 

When Aleck Fortescue passed the win- 
dow from which Reynold Murray perceived 
him, he was on his way for a long constitu- 
tional walk. He was meditating rather 
seriously on his brother's illness : they had 
told him it was a crisis, and, if it passed, the 
danger would pass with it ; but the tiding 
over that day was a tough ordeal he feared. 
He had been watching nearly all night, 
and had felt out of sorts, both in mind and 
bodv, when he left the house. But the 
morning air was not long in exercising its 
bracing effect on his elastic and sound 
mental and physical temperament. He 
soon raised his head "like a giant re- 



freshed;" he fell to wondering when he 
should hear from Emilia, calculating that a 
letter was then due from her. The plan of 
their correspondence was, in general, that 
he wrote to her whenever he chose, as fre- 
quently or as seldom as his mood led him, 
and she invariably replied to all his letters 
by return of post. This time, however, he 
had actually taken out pen, ink, and paper, 
and written a second epistle to his wife 
without waiting to receive any answer to 
his first, which answer was now fully due. 

With his inseparable meerschaum be- 
tween his lips, he went on his way, — on a 
way that seemed commonplace, dull, and 
unnoticeable enough. He saw no red mist 
lingering round the low sun in the east; 
no shadow of a darkness past or to come 
floated before his clear, keen, careless eyes. 

The road was quiet and solitary ; he had 
passed out of the town into a lonely by- 
way. No one was in sight before him ; at 
some distance behind him swift and steady 
steps were gradually quickening their pace. 
Reynold Murray, blinded with an intoxica- 
tion of hatred, saw nothing but that one 
figure before him. 

His head was whirling ; he trod straight 
as an arrow, firm as steel, to his goal. If a 
look of burning hate and murder could 
have slain the man his gaze distinguished 
far off, it would have blotted from Aleck 
Fortescue's eyes the morning landscape 
then. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

FOUND. 

" Alas, what have I done to the* ? " 
" Was it for this deed, then, that I was born ? " 
" Was this the end I looked for on this morn ? " 

"Murray! are you mad or drunk?" 
Speaking half impatiently, half indignantly, 
Aleck Fortescue shook off the hand laid 
upon his shoulder, and faced Reynold 
Murray coolly, amazed at the tone and 
words that had suddenly broken upon his 
supposed solitude. 

"I'm in my senses now, if I had lost 
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them once," retorted Murray. "There's 
no need for many words between us. Here 
is what I have to say : here is your an- 
swer. Let these speak for us both." 

"What have you there? Are they 
loaded ? " 

" Yes : I've seen to that. Not much time 
need be wasted in priming ! " 

" You are not fit to have the charge of 
loaded pistols. Give them to me," said Sir 
Alexander, looking at him as at a lunatic. 

" Not fit ? Mad — am I ? Drunk — am 
I ? No more mad than you are a coward ! 
You never did show the white feather, For- 
tescue. Do you hoist it now? It shall 
not serve you. I'm sober enough to speak 
and act, — sane enough for this." 

The madness of wrathful hate and thirst 
of revenge was in his look and his hoarse 
tones. He lifted his hand as he spoke with 
a gesture that might have been a threat or 
become a blow. 

Aleck Fortescue's limited patience gave 
way ; his hot blood flamed on the moment 
He attempted not a word of explanation 
or inquiry ; he wasted no time in demand- 
ing the cause of the strange language 
addressed to him. He threw himself upon 
Reynold Murray with the mere animal in- 
stinct of getting him in his power, of 
snatching from him the weapons that he 
deemed unsafe in the hands of a madman. 
If he had a thought or a plan it was " Ex- 
planations afterwards ; man to man now ! " 

He had the better of Reynold alike in 
physical power and coolness. Not in vain 
had he trusted to his own splendid muscu- 
lar and supple strength. Easily he wrested 
the one pistol from his adversary's grasp, 
and flung it deftly from them. They had 
closed in the scuffle but for a minute, when 
there was a crash, — a flash that seeming 
right in Reynold Murray's face, sent him 
half-stunned and staggering back, alone 
and free. 

As the smoke cleared from before his 
eyes, Aleck Fortescue swayed and dropped 
to the ground like a tree felled at a stroke, 
without a sound save the heavy thud of 
the fall. 



The second pistol had gone off by a 
chance touch in the struggle. Whose 
touch, how given, no one would ever 
know. 

Reynold Murray stood like one thunder- 
stricken. His feet seemed rooted to the 
earth : it cost him an effort to shake off 
the stunning spell, and take a step forward. 
And in that step he felt as if he suddenly 
awoke from a fearful dream to a reality yet 
more fearful. Had he attained the retri- 
bution he sought so quickly ? Was he so 
unexpectedly avenged ? 

The sharp sound of the shot clove the 
morning air clear and far, and summoned 
help to the scene of the accident. Startled 
passers-by rushed to the spot; a sortie 
from the nearest cottage followed them; 
a carriage halted, and coachman and trav- 
ellers hastened to join the group. 

One fair-haired and bearded English- 
man, pale and plainly agitated, was kneel- 
ing there, supporting another who lay a 
dead weight across his arm. Wide-shoul- 
dered, deep-chested as an athlete, — a type 
of manly strength at its zenith, — he was 
lying passive and helpless as a child. Full 
in the broad breast the stray bullet had 
hit home ; and there a dark-red spot was 
slowly spreading as the blood oozed 
through. 

His eyes opened gradually as the Babel 
of tongues calling and questioning smote 
his ears, and wandered at first vacantly 
around over the strange faces that sur- 
rounded him. Reynold Murray's voice 
raised in agitated appeal for the assist- 
ance of a surgeon, then a question uttered 
by one strange voice, taken up and echoed 
by others, " What is this ? " seemed to 
rouse him to complete consciousness. 

" They know — that this — was an acci- 
dent," he said, and with a sudden effort 
lifted himself half up as he addressed them. 
" It was an accident — the pistol went off. 
An accident — through my carelessness." 
Then in English, with painful breath and 
broken utterance, he added, "Murray! 
What was this? Why — what was there 
between to to eraoafc 'ftft&'l 
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"Fortescue! My God! if I have 
-wronged you! In a word — Felicia! 
Where is she? Tell me, where have you 
left my wife ? You left London with her 
— I tracked her, and I tracked you to- 
gether from Dover to Ostend ! " 

"I met her by chance at the station. 
Our leaving by the same train was acci- 
dent," Aleck said, with difficulty, accom- 
plishing every utterance only by sheer 
force of will. " I was sent for to my broth- 
er. He is ill here. I know no more of 
her. You did me wrong. Who ever told 
you I had robbed you of her — lied ! It's 
false as hell. So help me God, I never " — 

The struggle for speech, the effort of 
uttering these few consecutive words, ex- 
hausted him utterly. He dropped back on 
the last word, gasping, breathless. The 
uncurled hair clung damp and matted 
round his brow, his lips were livid, and 
his face rigid with suffering. But what 
torture Reynold Murray endured, may God 
shield us from ever enduring! For that 
Aleck Fortescue had spoken truth he 
knew; and on his life he felt the red 
brand of Cain was set, accident though it 
•was ! 

There was a buzz amongst the still in- 
creasing group : it was fast waxing to a 
crowd. The strange foreign voices cho- 
rused, — 

" A doctor ! a doctor ! This way 1 Place 
for the doctor 1 " 

Reynold Murray caught the doctor's 
hand. 

" For Heaven's sake, say he is not much 
hurt ? There is no danger ? — he will not 
die?" 

A silence fell on all the group: they 
watched with mute interest the central 
three, as the new-comer knelt to examine 
the wounded man. Revnold's anxious 
eyes sought vainly to glean hope from the 
doctor's grave and solicitous expression: 
he looked thence to Aleck Fortescue's face, 
and sought there equally in vain. 

The doctor looked round apparently for 
some means of removing his patient, who 
strove for speech again. 



" It's all up with me, I know," he began, 
and stopped, his features contracted with 
pain. Then, with a touch of the old good 
fellowship, the old hearty, winning way in 
his voice, he went on, " Murray, old 
fellow, don't take on about this. It was an 
accident : they all know it was — an acci- 
dent." 

Strength and breath failed him again. 

" Surely there is hope ? " said Reynold 
Murray. "What can we do? Let us 
move him to the town. A consultation of 
physicians — let something — any thing be 
done to save him ! " 

The doctor watched the wounded man 
attentively; bent nearer to him, and laid 
his hands on heart and pulse. 

" Wait," he said after a pause ; " do not 
lift him now." 

A leaden pallor was chilling Aleck 
Fortescue's damp brow; a mist seemed 
deepening over his eyes. From the power- 
lessly parted lips the quiver of pain was 
passing away. The coming of the great 
darkness was shadowed on his face : the 
"forethought of deep sleep" was stilling 
the contracted muscles into calm. He gave 
no sign of noticing the presence of any of 
those around him. Each breath came 
shorter and shorter, yet less painfully. 

They watched him in silence, knowing 
the end was near. But ere it came, his 
eyes turned to Reynold Murray : he spoke 
once more. 

"My wife — Em," he gasped faintly; 
" tell her " — 

The broken accents failed and ceased; 
although the pulse fluttered feebly still, 
although life lingered in heart and brain 
yet a few moments more, the sentence was 
left forever unfinished. 

So death struck down Alexander For- 
tescue, and quenched the zenith of his' day 
in sudden night ; and so a blighting shadow, 
worse than death, fell upon the life of 

Reynold Murray. 

***** 

Hazelhurst Park, all unconscious of the 

fate that had befallen its master, was await- 

I ing news of *• him or his return. " How 
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tired one gets of wondering — will there 
be any news to-day ? " thought Helen, as 
she came down stairs in the morning, and 
in the great hall met the footman with a 
paper on a salver. "Is the post in yet, 
Richards?" she asked with a look of 
surprise and eagerness ; for to the two sisters 
each post-hour was always now the climax 
of the day. 

"No, miss. It's a telegram for you, 
miss, just come." 

" A telegram," she said slowly, rather 
drawing back than advancing, pale with a 
presentiment that the news which came by 
telegraph to her could be no good news. 

She opened the paper : the telegram was 
a long one. 

Helen read the story of her brother-in- 
law's fate with a deepening look of horror, 
pain, and dread. 

" Don't tell Lady Fortescue of this yet," 
she said to the servant, with an effort. 
" On no account mention it to her. And 
in an hour or so we shall probably want a 
telegram taken back." 

She crossed the hall into the breakfast- 
room, and there sank into the nearest? chair, 
almost faint with anticipation. She was 
alone. Emilia was not yet down, she knew. 
She had a few minutes to think and ponder, 
but her mind seemed to have lost its power 
of thought. She sat alone with the tele- 
gram in her hand, unable to form any plan, 
only murmuring to herself in a vague 
reiteration, " How can I ever break it to 
Em ? " The faint sound of Emilia's foot 
upon the stairs, the rustle of Emilia's dress, 
startled her from her chair as if a shell had 
burst at her side. She dared not meet her : 
not for worlds would she have faced her 
then. She sprang up, fled across the room, 
and darted out by another door into the 
adjoining library, conscious of nothing but 
the besetting thought — 

" How could she ever break it to Era ? " 

A sense of insupportable and terrible 
loneliness came over her. She could have 
stretched out her hands, and cried blindly 
for some help, some comfort, some friend to 
be at her side. She stood alone, — alone, 



holding the news that would break her 
sister's heart in her hand. It must be told 
to Emilia, and told by her. There was no* 
one to help, no one to support her. The 
death-blow to the happiness of the creature 
she perhaps best loved on earth must be 
struck. She must strike it, and she must 
face her task alone. The moment could 
not be long postponed: yet she waited 
minute after minute, deferring the inevi- 
table, while she endeavored to gather 
strength for the task before her. Slowly, 
reluctantly, she dragged herself to the door 
of the room where Emilia had entered, and 
was awaiting her, with her fingers on the 
handle of the door paused still. She heard 
Richards enter, and set the post-bag on the 
table ; she heard Emilia inquire if he knew 
where Miss Brentham was, and his answer 
in the negative. 

As the door closed behind the footman, 
she heard a faint exclamation from Emilia * r 
then, after a few minutes' silence, a sudden 
calling on her name, — a cry of no alarm, 
nor appeal, nor pain, — a cry of joy, of glad 
impatience, of wild delight. 

" Nell ! Nell ! where are you ? " 

Helen answered promptly to the call : in 
a moment she was at her sister's side, look- 
ing at her in agitated surprise. 

Emilia, for the last few days so wan and 
worn and pale, stood transformed, clasping 
a letter to her heart, flushed with rapture, 
an exultant smile upon her lips, a radiant 
flash in her eyes. Joy and triumph mingled 
in her look with a passion of love and faith, 
— a tenderness past utterance. 

" Nell ! O Nell 1 " she cried in accents 
broken by exceeding joy, " all is right ! 
all is well ! all is explained ! We were 
mistaken : we have mistrusted him cruel- 
ly. I shall never forgive myself for doubt- 
ing him ; and yet did I ever doubt him ? 
I will never doubt him — never mistrust, 
never wrong him so again. 

" What is it, Em ? — a letter ? What 
does he say ? when is it dated ? " asked 
Helen, seizing her hand, puzzled, for the 
moment startled with a mad hope. 

" Ah, read — read, and see — listen 1 " 
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and Emilia hastily, breathlessly, read a date 
an address, a fragmentary sentence here 
and there, — miser-like, lover-like, shielding 
some of the precious words from even Hel- 
en's eyes. " You see it all," she said : " he 
has written before, — his first letter never 
reached me : it was all a mistake, — it was 
Edward's illness that called him away." 

" But the date — the date," * repeated 
Helen despairingly. It is — it is before. 
O Em I Em 1 " She broke into a passion 
of tears, and threw herself on her sister's 
breast. Emilia did not understand, or 
misattributed her agitation. She kissed 
her fondly, joyfully, with tender, tremulous 
murmurs of triumphant gladness and love. 

Helen tore herself from her arms and 
dropped on the sofa, with her face hidden 
in her hands, sobbing passionately. 

" Em — O Em ! you break my heart ! " 

" Why ? What is it ? What's the matter, 
dear ? " 

" I have had a letter, too, Em. Oh, pre- 
pare, darling, to think things may not be 
quite as bright as they seem 1 " 

" What is it ? Show me the letter, Nell, 
— you have it there ! But I'll never doubt 
him again — no more — whatever it is ! " 

" No, never, never more : you never 
will ! " said Helen, shuddering, as she held 
the telegram in her hand. 

Her tone, her words, seemed to strike 
Emilia to ice. In the flood and tempest of 
her exultant joy and faith, she froze to a 
statue, marble still and. cold. 

" That's not a letter : it's a telegram," 
she said shortly, rather breathlessly. 
" Give it me." 

" I'll not give it you, Em," Helen said, 
rising up and facing her sister as pale as 
she, holding the telegram fast in her hand 
behind her. " I'll tell you. Wait a mo- 
ment, darling. Try not to count too se- 
curely on all things being well." 

" What is the matter ? Tell me or show 
it me," Emilia said, still statue-calm and 
cold. " Is — is he ill ? " she added, as 
Helen did not speak. 

"Yes." 

" Seriously ? " 



"Yes." 

"Dangerously?" 

Helen bent her head in silence. 

"Nell, you must tell me the worst at 
once now," Emilia said after a brief pause, 
in a strange, frozen whisper. " You have 
gone too far to stop here. Tell me all 
now." 

"My own sister — my darling 1 Guess 
for yourself 1 Guess, for I cannot tell 
you 1 " 

Unmoved still, without a trace of emo- 
tion, Emilia stretched out her hand for the 
telegram. 

"Give it to me," she said steadily. 
" Whatever has happened? Let me read 
it for myself." 

She took the paper from Helen's hand, 
and read it through — intently through, 
and through again. Helen, watching her 
in a mute agony of anxiety, saw no passion 
nor agitation, only the same stony calm, 
tempered now by a sort of bewilderment 
on her face. She looked up as if the paper 
had conveyed no meaning to her, and put 
her hand to her forehead wildly and wearily, 
as if seeking some lost thought 

"Dead!" she said at last, and the 
sound of the word uttered by her own lips 
seemed to make all clear to her at once. 

Silent as she still stood, her icy quietude 
broke up; the great waves of passion 
swept in rushes of pallor and crimson over 
her face ; her eyes wandered wildly round 
— her open, shuddering lips seemed to pant 
and fail for speech, till a voice unlike hen 
broke from them. 

" Is this true ? " she gasped ; " is it not a 
dream ? He dead — never to return to me. 
To see him no more. He — and I — never 
to meet again — never — never." 

She crushed both her hands suddenly on 
her heart, then, tottering, caught at the 
table for support. 

"Never!" she panted again, and the 
word ended in a cry whose bitter desola- 
tion of despair went wailing through the 
house, striking dumb all who heard, — a cry 
in whose agony there blended the sharp- 
ness of physical pain. And with that cry 
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Emilia, dropped, saved from falling to the 
ground by Helen's encircling arms. 

" A vein had bunt, and her sweet lips' pure dyes 
Were dabbled with the deep blood which ran 
O'er." 

Helen, calling aloud for help, carried 
her to the sofa perfectly senseless, with a 
stream of crimson gushing from her lips. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE DAY AND THE WAY THEY MET. 

" Elle n'attendait pas an second avenir ; 
Elle ne langoitpas de doute en esperanoe, 
Et ne disputa pas sa Tie a la souffrance ; 
Elle but d'un seul trait le vase de douleur — 
Dans sa premiere larme elle noya son ccsar I " 

On the day when all that remained of 
Sir Alexander Fortescue was brought back 
to his home, there to be laid in the vault 
where his fathers slept, the family physician 
had pronounced for the first time a san- 
guine opinion of Lady Fortescue's state. 
She had lain between delirium and un- 
consciousness since the news of her hus- 
band's fate had been broken to her. The 
hemorrhage on the lungs, caused by the 
emotion and excitement of the moment, 
had had serious and even dangerous effects. 
Always fragile and delicate, she had been 
struck down utterly prostrate beneath the 
blow. On that day she had not only 
awoke to clear consciousness, but to a faint 
appearance of reviving strength ; and the 
doctor declared the symptoms to be very 
favorable. 

Helen was now alone responsible in the 
great house, — deputy-mistress while Lady 
Fortescue lay ill. She was solitary indeed ; 
but with the need for strength and thought 
she grew thoughtful and strong. All the 
comfort and support that she could gather 
from the kindness and sympathy of others 
was given to her. The whole neighbor- 
hood surrounded her with attentions, in- 
quiries, and offers of service, as the sad cir- 
cumstances became known. From over sea 
came constant letters and telegrams under 



Edward Fortescue's superintendence. Un- 
able as yet to write himself, he dictated, or 
had forwarded, every instruction and infor- 
mation needed at Hazelhurst, more espe- 
cially when he knew how solitary Helen 
was there. Although alone she felt she 
was not left lonely ; and during those few 
days all the womanly qualities of strength 
and self-reliance and forethought that 
were called for developed in the hitherto 
heedless and frivolous girl. She watched 
by Emilia night and day with the devotion 
and tenderness that all their lives had 
mutually saved from yearning for a 
mother's love the two who were to each 
other mother and sister in one. 

When the. coffin containing all that was 
once Sir Alexander Fortescue came to 
Hazelhurst Park, Helen, who had left 
Emilia lying quietly, seeming near to sleep, 
stood by to see it brought into the house. 
She watched the men bearing their burden 
up the stairs, while an awful stillness 
seemed to hang over the place, broken only 
by their slow, heavy, measured tread. She 
watched the black pall flutter along the 
passage where Aleck's quick step had so 
often echoed, his light laugh so often rung, 
as he and his guests met in the broad cor- 
ridor, down which they were carrying his 
coffin now. She watched it into the dark- 
ened chamber, where they set it down with 
dull, heavy sound that made her shiver 
with a sudden horror as of nightmare. 
Then she glided softly into her sister's 
room, hoping that she slept, trusting that 
the arrival she dreaded announcing need 
not then be told. 

But Emilia was awake ; she had raised 
herself up on her pillow, and her weak 
voice inquired, as Helen came near her, — 

"What was that — that heavy tread 
upon the stairs ? " 

" Did you hear it, darling ? " said Helen 
hesitatingly. 

" Yes : heavy steps, up the stairs, and 
along the passage. What was it? Tell 
me — is it — have they " — She paused, 
her beautiful gray eyes, larger, lovelier 
than ever, above her wan and hollow 
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cheeks, fixed upon Helen with a compell- 
ing earnestness, beneath which she was 
constrained to reply the truth. 

"Yes, dear, yes," she answered, in a 
solemn, hushed whisper. "It is — that. 
They have — they — have brought it 
home." 

" It ! " said Emilia, with the wild, ear- 
nest gaze intensified. " They have — 
brought — it — home," she repeated, shiv- 
ering. 

" Do not excite yourself, dear : you must 
not be agitated/' Helen said soothingly. 
Emilia was silent for a few moments, and 
then murmured abstractedly, with a plain- 
tive pathos in her low, feeble voice, — 

"He went away, and I expected him 
back. We were to meet again all happily ; 
to be so happy together ! And this — this 
is his return — this is how he comes back 
to me." 

Helen, unable to speak, tenderly 
smoothed the long, loose dark hair that lay 
upon the pillow. 

" Nell," Emilia added suddenly, " I'll go 
to him ! Let me see him ; take me to him ; " 
and she made an effort to rise up. 

" No, you must not move, dear ; lie still : 
you must not go, indeed ; do not think of 
it." 

"But I must see him," persisted Emilia. 
" Let me go to him ; let me see him, Nell. 
Once more ; once more 1 " 

"You cannot, my darling, you cannot. 
No one can now." 

" Why not ? Oh, let go to him ! " 

" Em, dearest, you must not move. You 
could not see him. It — it is — screwed 
down" Helen whispered. 

Emilia ceased her appeals at once. She 
seemed to turn suddenly faint, sank back 
and stretched out her hand with a muttered 
entreaty for a glass of water, and before 
Helen could bring it to her, fainted away. 

Major Brentham, who had been tele- 
graphed for, did not arrive at Hazelhurst 
until the evening, in time for the funeral 
next morning. 

Lady Fortescue heard of the interment 
during the day with less emotion than 



Helen and her father had feared. That 
night she seemed inclined to sleep, and 
wished that no one might sit up with her. 
Her maid Adele and Helen, therefore, had 
a couch made up in the adjoining dressing- 
room, and took it in turns to sleep and 
watch there. The night passed away 
quietly ; Emilia seemed, if any thing, rather 
better than worse in the morning; but 
during the day was'restless and feverish. 

" Let me go to his grave," she said once 
appealingly : " I shall be better then. I 
shall not rest till I have seen it. Take 
me there, Nell; let me go to him! We 
parted, so little thinking what a parting it 
was ! Don't keep me away from him." 

" We will not, dear, indeed," replied 
Helen assuringly. " The moment you are 
strong enough we will take you. But at 
present you must not get up ; you could not 
leave your room. You are too weak to 
walk, and the open air would harm you. 
Wait for a few days, till you can bear, the 
exertion and the air out of doors." 

Towards the evening the invalid's fever- 
ishness seemed to increase : there was a 
slight return of delirious wandering ; but 
the doctor assured them there was no dan- 
ger in the symptoms at that time ; and, 
when they left her for the night, she was 
quiet and restful. 

" Good-night, my darling. Adele and 
I are in the next room. You will try to 
sleep," Helen said, kissing her. 

" Sleep," murmured Emilia dreamily ; 
" shall I sleep ? He sleeps — he sleeps, 
quietly — always peacefully now — shall I 
sleep too ? " 

Helen lay down to rest, and soon slept 
soundly, but scarcely sweetly, haunted by 
distressing dreams. She fancied she was 
shut in a churchyard, wandering round, 
stumbling over the graves in a vain effort 
to find her way out ; then a funeral seemed 
to pass her, with a veiled woman's figure 
following the hearse, wailing and moaning 
with a piteous plaint. When she awoke, it 
was to hear that dream-sound prolonged 
in the deep barks and howling of the 
dogs. 
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She rose up from her dream with a sigh 
of relief; the candles were burning low in 
their sockets ; Adele in her easy-chair had 
fallen fast asleep ; the first faint gray streak 
of dawn was in the sky. Helen stepped 
softly into her sister's room to see if she, 
too, slept, and gently bent over the bed. 

Emilia was not there. 

Helen cast a startled glance round the 
room, and saw that the door was ajar. She 
hastened back to wake Adele, and make 
inquiries of her. 

" Qu'est ce que c'est, mademoiselle ? 
where is miladi ? " said Adele, rubbing her 
eyes. " But where, then ? — is she not 
there?" and the lady's-maid started up 
surprised. 

" She is not there, and the door is open. 
Bring the candle, Adele," said Helen, pass- 
ins: out into the corridor. 

They looked into every room on the 
floor, especially that in which two days be- 
fore the coffin had stood under its black 
pall. Major Brentham, sleeping sound as 
an old campaigner, did not awake as they 
glanced round his room. Helen and Adele 
looked at each other, pale and alarmed. 
They had explored all the corridor : Lady 
Fortescue was nowhere to be found. 

" Now, Adele," said Helen quietly, " be- 
fore we wake the household, we will look a 
little further. I am going down stairs to 
seek for her. Meanwhile, you go up to the 
second floor, and glance round there, — in 
Sir Alexander's workshop particularly." 

"Ah! mademoiselle — je rCose pas — 
that room — I cannot enter alone." 

" Call up Mrs. Reynolds if you are nervous. 
Don't be afraid : take the candle. I shall 
not be five minutes looking down stairs." 

Helen ran, light-footed, down into the 
hall. Looking round, she saw that the 
breakfast-room door was open. The room 
struck colder than usual as she entered ; 
and she knew by a sure instinct, before she 
saw it in the dim light, that the window 
was swinging open. A few nervous, hasty, 
yet reluctant steps, and she stood on the 
threshold of the long French window with 
a sinking of presentiment at her heart. 

ll 



She looked out into the gray morning twi- 
light, still dusk and shadowy, on the gray 
still ghostly trees, the dusky ground still 
strewn with dull autumn leaves. She shiv- 
ered in the chill dawn air : all around her 
was cold and gray and silent, except for 
the mournful howl of Aleck's old dog Duke, 
that rose as she listened. For only a min- 
ute, she stood gazing there \ then, turning 
quickly, she fled up stairs with hasty steps 
and agitated looks, calling, no longer softly 
nor cautiously, upon Adele. 

"Adele! is she not up stairs? Is she 
nowhere here ? The breakfast-room win- 
dow's open ! If she has gone out in this 
cold air, it will be her death." 

Hurriedly Helen awoke her father, and 
leaving Adele to explain more fully to him 
the circumstances, and call up others of the 
household, she, too eager to wait for them, 
telling them to follow her, caught up a 
shawl and flew down stairs again. 

She crossed the breakfast-room, dim and 
ghostly in the dusk, and turned straight 
and unhesitatingly along the path that led 
through the park to the churchyard. She 
cast anxious, watchful glances on either 
side as she went, straining her eyes to see 
through the morning twilight which moment 
by moment was clearing and brightening. 
The howling of the dogs followed her as 
she hastened on. Then she heard her fa- 
ther's call, and that quick steps and voices 
were following her too, as she came near 
the bend of the path leading to the church- 
yard gate. She trees hid the gate from 
her until she turned that bend. 

Across the path, a few steps from the 
little iron gate, there lay a white figure, — 
a moveless, silent, prostrate heap of light 
drapery. 

As silently as she lay, Helen knelt down 
by her ; and slowly, reverently, tenderly, 
raised her to her arms without a word, as 
the rest gathered round them. They lifted 
Emilia up in a death-like swoon, her hair 
damp with the dew of dawn, her hands 
cold as marble, giving no sign nor symptom 
of life, except the scarcely-perceptible beat- 
ing of her heart. 
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They could only imagine how, half deli- 
rious, she must have risen from her bed 
and stolen softly down the stairs; how, 
with but one idea in her dizzy brain and 
passionate heart, she must have found her 
way so far; how there she had either 
stumbled and fallen, and, too weak to rise, 
had fainted where she fell, or else had 
reeled and dropped from pure exhaustion. 
There had been nothing palpable nor visi- 
ble in the world to her save her great love, 
and the might of that love had drawn her 
faltering but unflinching on, until at last, 
at the very gate of her goal, in spite of the 
spirit, the flesh had failed : even love had 
done its utmost, and could breathe no more 
strength into those fainting limbs. How 
she had kept up her strength so long; 
how in her state of illness and prostration 
she had dragged herself so far, surprised 
them all. 

But the power second only to that of 
Death had borne her up, so long as Love 
and Life shared sway ! 

They carried her back senseless to her 
home. From that deep swoon she passed 
away to a deeper peace without awaking. 
They had applied all restoratives; they 
had called upon her name ; they were wait- 
ing and watching by her for a sign of re- 
viving life, when 

"At last, 
Without a word or sigh or groan to show 
A parting pang, the spirit from her passed, 
And they who watched her nearest could not know 
The very instant." 

So she and he whom she had loved so 
well met again. They had indeed not 
" kept her from him " long. Her face as 
she lay in death was so calm and fair, so 
rapt in a serenity not of earth, that it 
seemed to Helen as if on the still, marble 
features was reflected the transcendent 
peace and bliss of the freed and re-united 
soul. 

They buried her by his side ; and there 
under the same carved stone tablet com- 
memorating both, " after life's fitful fever 
they sleep well." 

Edward Fortescue was unable to reach 



Hazelhurst Park, his property now, until 
after his sister-in-law's funeral. Major 
Brentham and Helen, at his express en- 
treaty, remained there to receive him. The 
Major was not in the house at the time of 
his arrival; only the servants met their 
new master in the hall ; from them he 
learnt that Miss Brentham was in the 
drawing-room. Incapable of going forth 
to greet him with the rest, she waited there 
until he came to her. They met in silence, 
hand to hand ; they looked at each other 
face to face, long and earnestly. He was 
worn and haggard with illness and anxiety. 
She, too, was- a mere shadow of the bright 
and blooming Helen he had left, thin and 
pale in her deep mourning dress. 

" You have been ill indeed, — you have 
been very ill; how pale, how worn you 
look 1 " were the first words she said. 

"And you, you look as pale, as worn. 
Poor child, you have been hardly tried 1 
Strange that sorrow should have come to 
you, — you who seemed so made for happi- 
ness and peace I " 

"I have been so lonely, so wretched," 
she said; and the repressed tears burst 
forth. " I am so glad that you have come." 

They sat down side by side, the brother 
of the dead, the sister of the dead. Be- 
tween them now there seemed a bond 
which strengthened moment by moment as 
they spoke of those who had gone from them 
forever. 

Not then, but when much had been told 
and heard on both sides, when scarcely any 
details save of one thing were left to give, 
Helen, after a long silence, spoke the one 
name that had not yet been mentioned be- 
tween them. 

" And Reynold Murray," she said in a 
strange, suppressed voice, " what of him?" 

A cloud came over Edward's face. 

" We have not met," he replied. u He 
has been examined, you know, and -the in- 
quest held, and all inquiries made. But it 
was an accident, or not proven otherwise. 
And he'll come back to England safe and 
free." 

" How one sin has spread sorrow and 
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desolation amongst us all ! " Helen mused, 
sighing. " And on the sinner — the guilti- 
est one, alone — no punishment seems to 
have fallen. It must be in store for her; " 
she sometimes added, with the gentlest 
woman's sternness : " surely for her a day 
of retribution will come when all the evil 
she has caused will be heavily visited on 
her." 

" When the retribution comes, and Fate 
avenges the wrongs that itself has inflicted," 
said Edward Fortescue, "then she, and 
not she alone, will find her deserts^ But 
the law of the world is, that the innocent 
suffer for the sins of others." 

« Yes — yes," Helen agreed in a sorrow- 
ful, broken voice. "They have suffered, 
and we have lost. They suffer no more 
now; they are safe and at peace forever. 
And we may be left to sorrow for them ; 
but it is on him — on him that the heaviest 
burden lies." 

Her fixed gaze conjured up as she spoke 
from memories yet undimmed, the face of 
Reynold Murray. 

" For the old love's sake dead and buried," 

her heart thrilled with a sore, deep sym- 
pathy for him still. Though she knew now 
well, as Edward Fortescue's hand met hers, 
that for the old love there was no resurrec- 
tion, even when its object was alone, with 
a blighted future and a blasted- present. 
And into the heart hitherto only the shrine 
of a dead love, the silent spirit of a new, 
had glided in amongst the mourning shad- 
ows. 



CHAPTER THE LAST. 

" A song of joy for this sun that smiles ; 
For the peace that is, and the perils past ; 
For the hope* that is, and the rest at last." 

It is an August morning, clear and 
bright. The falls of the Aare at Han- 
deck are flooded in sunshine ; the pine 
trees crowning the gorge are still and stir- 
less in the fresh balmy air. 

A party of English tourists talking and 
laughing gayly, are flocking across the little 



rustic bridge. Amongst them, as the/ 
move along, one lady looking back seema 
inclined to linger on the spot. She is 
young ; she is pretty ; fair and fresh and 
delicate-featured, with soft dark hair in 
curls ; she is dressed in deep black, and 
her mourning attire, though not too ornate 
and elaborate for travelling, is as elegant 
and becoming as toilet can be. She is a 
bride on her wedding tour ; and the dark- 
bearded gentleman, whom even his best 
friends cannot assert to be handsome, and 
must acknowledge to be slightly deformed, 
is her husband. People who meet them 
casually travelling often wonder at her 
taste until they ascertain that the bride- 
groom is a baronet and landowner. 

"Are you coming back to the hotel, 
Lady Fortescue ? " says somebody. 

The name once borne by her sister is 
not so startlingly new to Helen now, as 
when it first fell upon her ears as her 
own. She does not appear in any hurry 
to return to the little hotel in the moun- 
tain-pass; she lingers, her husband with 
her, by the bridge ; the rest of the tourist 
party move on and leave them there 
alone. She slips her hand through Ed- 
ward's arm, and nestles to his side, as they 
stand looking into the dark chasm, where 
the great white waters swirl and thunder 
down, and toss up clouds of spray. 

" It's grand ; isn't it, Nell ? Do you en- 
joy it ? " demands Edward Fortescue, who 
watches with an almost exacting observ- 
ance that his bride shall partake every 
possible enjoyment that he can give her, 
be shielded from every possible care that 
he can ward off. 

"Yes," Helen answers, smiling a little 
thoughtfully. A breath from the past is 
sweeping over her; she remembers how, 
four summers back, she first saw Reynold 
Murray on this very spot in the fading 
sunset light of the August evening. A 
wind from those early days wafts their 
fragrance to her, but she inhales it not 
without a sigh; for between those days 
and these there lie two graves, and over 
them this breeze has trare^» to Vast ^kbo^ 
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Of these thoughts however, she speaks 
nothing at this hour. 

It was evening then, — forerunner of 
night and darkness ; it is radiant morning 
now! 

She looks into Edward Fortescue's eyes 
with her own full of the sunlight of love, 
as she says softly, — 

" I do enjoy it. I am very happy ; you 
make me very happy always." 

And he replies with all a strong man's 
proud, protective tenderness to his own, — 

" God grant I always may I I'll do my 
best." 

Reynold Murray this summer is travel- 
ling too, but not on the beaten tracks of 
the Continental tour. Away among forests 
and prairie, in the far West, he is seeking 
forgetfulness in excitement. 

As for Felicia Murray, from the shores 
where pure women and honorable men 
dwell, she has drifted away on to a stormy 
sea. Her noble beauty, her true sweet 
voice, — all of noble and of true she ever 
had, — will never buy her a pilot to those 
shores again. In vain she may long to re- 



turn to them, — in vain from clouds and 
darkness stretch those helpless fair hands 
back towards what she has lost beyond re- 
gaining. 

In the Hazelhurst churchyard a marble 
monumental slab is raised to the memory 
of Sir Alexander Fortescue, seventh bar- 
onet of that name, and of Emilia his wife. 
The newness has worn off the black letter- 
ing of the marble now, and the newness of 
loss and grief has worn off the memories 
of the survivors. 

Sir Edward, the present baronet, is 
happy in the fulfilment of his heart's desire ; 
and she, in winning whom he won that 
crowning happiness of his life, finds and 
centres in him the happiness of hers. 

Yet perhaps more to be envied than 
they whom all the world so envies are 
those two who are beyond earthly sighs 
and smiles. For these the bitter brine of 
tears, the waves of dark despondencies 
and stormy sorrows, may even yet flow up 
with the tide of time. For those there is 
the "peace that passeth all understand- 
ing." 
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